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Introduction 



_^^* ERE ARE numerous ways to learn about the teaching, 
learning process. One of the most fruitful is to participate in a 
senes of discussions with a group which includes experienced 
teachers and is led by a wise person who knows much about learn¬ 
ing and related fields of human experience. “Next best” to partici¬ 
pating m such a group is to have an opportunity to read and dis¬ 
cuss what was said as the participants tried hard to achieve a 
eeper understanding of the dynamics of their work with children. 

inis volume offers a unique means for pursuing this “next 
es approach. To a large degree it was the outgrowth of the 
1 qc. o^ 1 " S ' vork Wlth groups of teachers during the period (1951- 

UnivP W t he " he was Visitin g Professor of Sociology at Columbia 
rsity. Here is how Professor Cantor described what he did: 

It occurred to me that one of the best ways to present the 
aching Gleaming process would be to sit down with groups of 
eachers and candidates for teaching and to discuss, together, 
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the problems of teaching. Professor Marcella R. Lawler, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, conducted a class in 
“Supervision in the Improvement of Instruction for Teachers, 
Supervisors, and Administrators in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools.” As part of the work in this course some of the mem¬ 
bers of the class accepted my invitation to join a seminar dis¬ 
cussion project to explore the theme “The Improvement of Skill 
in Teaching.” Two groups of approximately fifteen members 
each met once a week for two hours throughout the semester. 
The entire proceedings were electrically recorded. The protocols 
in this study are selections from the records. 

The readers of this book will find in it a good deal more than 
the transcripts of the group discussions. They will find most of the 
ideas about the teaching learning process that Professor Cantor 
considers to be of great significance. The volume is not inductive 
only. Its essence may be described as the insights and observations 
of both Professor Cantor and the group as they tried to develop 
greater sensitivity to the interaction between themselves and' their 
pupils and to intellectualize about its meaning. 

Like every scholar who undertakes a group experience of this 
kind, Professor Cantor emerged a partially changed man. Many 
of his earlier ideas were reinforced, and many new ones were de¬ 
veloped. The central theme of this book is that if learning is to be 
significant and useful—if it is to make a difference—the learner 
must want to learn. And in the classroom he will learn that which 
matters to him to the degree that he does not feel defensive and 
threatened. The teacher must help him to face his uncertainties, 
his limitations, and his inadequacies. This is most apt to happen, 
Professor Cantor believes, when the classroom atmosphere empha¬ 
sizes acceptance and is reality-centered. In his use of the expression 
“reality-centered,” the author rejects exclusive concern with either 
the needs of the child or the needs of society. Attention to both, for 
they are inextricably related, characterizes the classroom that is 
focused on reality. 

Professor Cantor believes, too, that the teacher’s functions are 
limited. To attempt everything confuses both her and her pupils. 
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This means that she must understand her role as a teacher in order 
to establish the limits within which she can carry on her professional 
duties with maximal assurance of success. 1 he creative teacher must 
understand when and how to challenge her pupils. She accepts the 
premise that learning is essentially personal and must result from 
^//-motivation and eventuate in ^//-discipline. 

It goes without saying that nobody—least of all Professor 
Cantor would maintain that all the ideas in this volume are new 
or should necessarily be accepted by every reader. The author is a 
firm believer in differences, and he values them. Anyone who has 
thought seriously about the teaching<->learning process must realize 
the value of what happens when a reader finds himself in disagree¬ 
ment with an author. We can often find out what we really think 
about a body of ideas when our own insights are tested against 
those of a perceptive and stimulating guide. 

I here is no doubt in my mind that this book will provide a 
basis for an unusually meaningful learning experience in a variety 
of pre-service and in-service education courses. 


Stephen M. Corey 

Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute 
of School Experimentation 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
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The Morale of the Teacher 
The Morale of the Pupils 
One Source of Difficulty 
The Teaching*->Learning Process 



IbwDucational institutions serve as one of the media of 
passing on traditional values and of introducing new ones. The sec¬ 
ondary schools of this country touch our population at the point of 
the student’s greatest opportunity (since a relatively small percent¬ 
age of our high-school graduates enter college). The direction and 
quality of American civilization, for good or for evil, are deter¬ 
mined, in large measure, through mass communication in the high 
schools. The high school is the leader and servant of our American 
community life. The appraisal of fact and the shaping of values 
and human relationships is peculiarly the responsibility of our 
secondary-school teachers. 

Teachers occupy a highly strategic position in this process of 
communicating new insights and in building different human rela¬ 
tionships. In order to make more effective use of their position, they 
must develop increased insight into the teachings learning proc¬ 
ess. Most important of all, the children can be provided with a 
genuine opportunity to learn if they want to. They will be encour¬ 
aged to learn if the teachers want to learn how to help them. Pupils 
and teachers thus become partners in learning. 


The Morale of the Teacher 

How does the average teacher feel about her profession? We 
teachers want much that the average professional person or any 
adult wants—namely, economic security, social status, self-esteem, 
the respect of one s peers, and the satisfaction which accompanies 
a job well done. The quiet satisfaction accompanying one’s own 
awareness of skill in performance lies within the reach of all teach¬ 
ers except those who have sunk into helpless cynicism. 

Like other professionals, the teacher experiences some of the 
insecurities which many adults in our contemporary society reflect. 
One source of insecurity lies in the discrepancy between our expec¬ 
tations and their fulfillment. As teachers, we expect to be consid- 
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ered professionals” and to receive the respect which accompanies 

professional practice. Sometimes we are disappointed in the rate of 

pay and salary increments. Mandatory increases are often delayed, 

awaiting local or state legislation. School budgets are among the 

first to be cut; requested increases which seem imperative are turned 

down. Parents do not seem to be vitally concerned with the rela- 

tively poor pay of teachers or with the need for any more essential 
educational services. 


Often our superiors appear distant, unsympathetic, or unpre¬ 
dictable. Our hopes are raised only to be dispelled; promises are 
violated almost as often as they are made. T hen, too, our training 
did not prepare us fully to meet the psychological realities of many 
of our classrooms. Instead of twenty or thirty pupils, we often dis¬ 
cover thirty-five and sometimes fifty or more crowded into under¬ 
sized and physically inadequate classrooms. We become somewhat 
disheartened over the lack of interest shown by our pupils. Much 
of our time is taken up with problems of “discipline.” We seem to 

he inundated with paper work, keeping of records, correction of 
papers, and committee work. 


^hat does the student in the state teachers’ college or school 
of education think and feel during the daily round of sessions? The 
textbooks, one after another, repeat the threadbare platitudes about 
teaching democracy in the classroom, curriculum building, respect¬ 
ing individual differences, the needs of the pupils, the core program, 
training for democratic citizenship, the place of art in education, 
and so on. Student practice teaching, too often, is not a creative 
experience during which the candidate is warmly and understand¬ 
ing^ helped to discover her capacities, strengths, and weaknesses. 

merely a requirement one must satisfy. Lectures are attended 
'vit out vital attention; notes are taken without zest. The tradi¬ 
tional teacher-training programs tell us what and how to teach, but, 
m t e main, they rarely help us learn how to teach. 

n^L • 1 

is picture is. of course, somewhat exaggerated. There are 
jnany kinds of teachers’ colleges, and many excellent faculty mem- 
rs as well, there are teacher candidates who assuredly profit from 
Clr ex P er i en ces in the teachers’ colleges. Is it not generally true, 
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however, that too many of us, after several years of teaching, be¬ 
come enmeshed in the bureaucracy of the school structure? Is it 
not a fact that our creative capacities tend to become dissipated 
and dulled? Does teaching, for most of us, continue to be the excit¬ 
ing adventure we thought it was to be, or does it become a routine 
job? Do some of us who no longer teach creatively try to justify 
our performance? We have plenty of scapegoats. We can criticize 
conditions, salaries, superiors, pupils, parents, and school boards. 

The criticisms, often enough, are valid, being supported by 
fact. But are they frequently made by the critic to protect himself 
against self-criticism? Do we sometimes refuse to assume the risks 
of responsible challenge? Do we say we cannot do a better job 
when we mean that we will not because the professional risks are 
too great or the personal growth involved too demanding? This 
unhappy state of affairs for the teachers is equally unhappy for the 
pupils. 


The Morale of the Pupils 

How well do we teachers understand the inner lives of our school 
children? Local community, national, and international condi¬ 
tions are changing so precipitously that even the present candi¬ 
dates for teaching will not have experienced, in many respects, the 
same world as the children they are to teach. How different are the 
interests of present school children from the interests we had as 
children? Is the generalization unwarranted that most of the pupils 
in the secondary schools today are not excited about or genuinely 
concerned with their school work and subject matter? 

For the pupils in the upper grades, the gaps between what 
the teachers and the texts say and what they hear at home, read 
about in papers, hear on the radio, or observe on television or at 
the movies make us teachers appear as either romantics or cynics. 
The world in which our pupils are undergoing their most vital 
experiences is not the classroom but their daily life outside the 
classroom. This, doubtlessly, has always been the case but probably 
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not to the degree to which it is true today. The modem world of 
adults has never been so confused or the future so uncertain. Our 
attitudes, inevitably, are reflected in our children and pupils. 

Suppose we tried to answer the question: What are the boys 
and girls between the ages of twelve and sixteen really concerned 
with as they sit in our classes day after day “dealing” with the data 
we present? Of course, there is no one answer. If we had greater 
understanding of the inner lives of the children, we’d probably per¬ 
ceive many different kinds of problems. The general conclusion, for 
our purpose, could be drawn that the majority was not concerned 
with what we are concerned with. 


One Source of Difficulty 


The morale of the teachers affects the pupils and the morale of the 

pupils affects the teachers. What, fundamentally, is wrong? Only a 

genius or a fool would dare to give a conclusive answer to the 
question. 

We have already indicated several directions in which answers 
are to be sought. No fair-minded observer can deny the frustrating 
limitations and irritations in the professional life of the average 
teacher and their effect on the teacher’s morale. The morale of the 
pupil is affected by the difference in quality between his classroom 
experiences and his nonschool activities. All this is quite obvious. 

ne factor in the situation which is less obvious, however, is the 
teachinglearning process. An examination of this process may 
lead to the discovery that the morale of both teacher and pupils 
an ^proved significantly if changes are made. 

The teaching learning process has not been and, gener- 
a y, is not now being presented in teachers’ colleges or schools of 
education in the realistic manner made possible by the development 
c mical psychology—that is, by the insights derived from the fields 
0 psychiatry, mental hygiene, social work, guidance clinics, and 

counseling. 

The kind of teaching gleaming we shall be concerned 
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with has to do with helping teachers gain a better understanding 

of and insight into human relations . The teaching of specific skills 

or subjects is not our concern here, although the analysis has a 

direct bearing upon the ways in which specific subject matter can 

be presented. Our teachers must ... be specifically qualified to 

teach human relations. . . . Children would learn more from such 

a teacher than from all the factually informed instructors in the 
world.” 1 

Most teachers want to do a better job. They possess wells of 
untapped creativity. These can be reached if teachers can be helped 
to see a new conception of the teachinglearning process, for 
them as well as for their pupils. The candidates for teaching are, 
perhaps, in a more favorable position than in-service teachers in 
that they will not have the struggle of unlearning unfortunate tech¬ 
niques which tend to become axiomatic by force of settled habit. 

If they can be helped to see a new conception of the teachings 

learning process” is the pivotal problem. How does one learn to 
see? 


The present volume tries to contribute to an answer to this 
question—that is, it represents an intellectual description of some 
of the important processes which occur during learning. Learning 
to see, however, requires more than intellectual acceptance. It re¬ 
quires struggling through to a series of insights which gradually 

take hold of one’s whole being. No one can do this for another 
person. 

The reader may wonder why we have emphasized “struggle.” 
Becoming a teacher involves more than attending lectures and read¬ 
ing books. Those of us who wish to continue growing and develop- 
ing may find it necessary gradually to transform our previously 
accepted orientations regarding such matters as disciplinary prob¬ 
lems, lectures, textbooks, assignments, tests, grades, supervisors, and 
cumculums. In addition, we are challenged by the difficult prob- 
em of modifying our outlook on life, society, the nature of self, and 


1 All numbered footnotes refer 
ography at the end of each chapter. 


to the corresponding items in the bibli- 
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the universe in accord with contemporary knowledge. (See Chaps. 

13 and 14.) 

The reader s acceptance of our views regarding the position 

the teacher should reach in the process of continuous reorientation 

must be, of course, a matter of his own responsibility. The effort to 

assimilate the contemporary approach to teaching, however, will 
involve a willingness: 

1. to be convinced of the logic and evidence for the new 
conceptions, 

2. to accept the discomfort accompanying the gradual assimi¬ 
lation of ideas leading to a different orientation, 

3. to arrive at a deeper understanding of personality develop¬ 
ment, and 

4. to modify one’s view of life and self. 

Our goal is not a single one, and it is not reached once and 
tor all. There are no final formulations, but there are many impli- 

C ^! 10 r, S ^° r ® rowtb ' ^hose °f us—and the number is increasing— 
who have been privileged to work closely with practicing teachers 
and students ,n the teachers’ colleges have already witnessed re¬ 
markable growth and even radical change. 2 


The Teaching Learning Process 

■ Ur e ^ ort to describe certain aspects of the teaching*-*Iearn- 

WC Shal1 make frec l uent use of the verbatim reports of 
ar J\ Se i m ‘ narS Ied b >' the author. Many books talk about and 
erallv l ^ teachln g*-> Naming process. Their conclusions gen- 
often 3 C * , fOITn ° f intellectual statements to which teachers, 
hanrl' K 1VC ° n y llP service - The seminar procedure, on the other 
for tL n ngS US t0 thC bedrock experience of teachers and candidates 

mg engaged in the teaching*-*learning process. We can 
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stand aside and listen to what the teachers tell us about their 
feelings, attitudes, and beliefs. We can read their own explanations 
of why they teach in a certain way, why they use certain pro¬ 
cedures, what they think about themselves, their superiors, and 
their pupils. We can observe their movement and growth from a 
mechanical, routinized approach to teaching to a more insightful 
method. 

The seminar procedure is used because it helps us to under¬ 
stand the teachings learning process in certain ways as no other 
procedure has enabled us to do in the past. As one of the members 
of our seminar group expressed it, “The kind of thing we are doing 
here isn’t done in colleges. We’re learning by examples. I mean, 
we’re living through what we’re talking about, and that way we 
catch something of what our words mean” (see p. 152). 

The protocols of the students are used not in order to demon¬ 
strate the discussion technique of teaching graduate students or to 
show how much the participants derived from participating in dis¬ 
cussion. Rather, they are used so that teachers and teachers-in- 
training may be helped to obtain a realistic grasp of the teach¬ 
ing <“>l earn i n g process. The seminar procedures employed by the 
author the ways in which the meetings are structured and guided 
—are in no way offered as models for elementary and high-school 
teachers to follow in teaching arithmetic, chemistry, social studies, 
or any other subject. Some readers of the book may already be 
employing certain of the procedures. Others may learn something 
of value for an approach different from that now used by them. 

Teaching that has as its aim the improvement of self-under¬ 
standing and interpersonal understanding of pupils is certainly 
strongly affected by the self-understanding of the teacher. This is 
not the only kind of teaching that goes on. However, we are focus¬ 
ing upon this kind of “human relationships” teaching. We are 
primarily interested in the personal factors which are at the core of 
the teachings learning process. The seminar procedure, we repeat, 
is used only because it gives us the unique opportunity of touching 
at the very quick of our interest. 

Our own experiences, as we met with groups of teachers dur- 
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ing the year, cei tainly had a healthful effect upon the readiness 
with which we were prepared to criticize teaching performance. 
We were again made aware of the overcrowded classrooms, insuf¬ 
ficient budgets for materials and supplies, extracurricular duties, 
onerous paper work, and poor physical equipment. We learned to 
appreciate the teacher’s very real problem of being torn between 
doing what she believed should be done and doing what parents 
or superiors or both expected her to do (see p. 28 ). 

We learned to appreciate the common-sense approach with 
which the ordinary teacher finds her way through the pressures 
surrounding her on all sides. Our respect for teachers-in-training 
incieased as we discerned their critical appraisal of what the col¬ 
leges were offering them. We learned, above all else, that the com¬ 
plex problems of teaching and learning and the limitations within 
which we carry on our professional teaching activity do not permit 
of any simple or single answer or even a series of formulas. 

The recognition of limitations, however, must not be con¬ 
verted into justification for ineffective teaching. Although thou¬ 
sands of teachers have ceased to be vitally involved in their per- 
ormance, they nevertheless possess vitality. Teachers have become 
ored with tiresome cliches, threadbare formulas, and formal gen¬ 
eralizations which bear little resemblance to the living realities of 
c assroom activities, their own and the students’. Our chief purpose 
ere, as we have said, is to present a more realistic and vital ap¬ 
proach to skilled teaching. We are convinced that the average 
eac er can be helped to find more creative satisfaction in her work, 
f he teacher can be helped to discover one source of ineffec- 
teac ing practices, to understand more clearly what is involved 
g nuine teaching, to acquire deeper insight into the meaning of 

we £ row th. The teacher who wants to make the effort will, 

fin 0 ^ e> . reca P ture the enthusiasm and excitement which make 
C ^ achin g the creative profession it is. 

one ^ ^ ne ’ "hhe Current Practice,” describes the prevailing 
onH atl °^ mos t teachers in the American elementary and sec- 
Q f t SC °°k* There is, of course, no such thing as the tradition 
lr *g or the traditional teacher or the traditional conception 
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of education. In New York City, within a mile from each other, 
there are excellent modern school administrators and dry-rot lead¬ 
ers, skillful teachers and keepers of the texts. A tremendous amount 
of self-criticism, curriculum experimentation, in-service develop¬ 
ment, and outside consultant service is going on in many parts of 
the country. We shall describe, however, the kind of orientation 
and orthodox practices that most teachers will recognize because 
they now operate, more or less, within this framework. 

Part Two, “The Teachings Learning Process,” attempts to 
communicate some of the newer insights and to show how they 
can be applied in the actual teaching*-> learning situation. 

Part Three, “New Light in Teaching,” attempts to generalize 
the seminar discussions and to delineate the characteristics of the 
different kind of professional teacher we envisage. In addition, it 
draws togther the propositions which support the newer approach 
to teaching. Some readers may prefer to study Part Three before 
Part Two in order to become acquainted with the generalizations 
first so that the material in Part Two is seen in clearer perspective. 
In any case, both Parts should be considered together to obtain an 
over-all view of the teaching*-> learning process. 

Part Four, New Teachers for a New World,” requires a spe¬ 
cial explanation. It seems to be a peroration even though it appears 
unrelated to the preceding parts of the book. No technique is better 
than the person employing it. The teachings learning process, 
in the final analysis, is a technique applied by a teacher. The 
teacher operates as a technician, but she is more than a technician. 
She is a person committed to a philosophy of education, to certain 
moral, religious, social, political, esthetic, and economic values, 
whether she is consciously and critically aware of them or not. 

We firmly believe that the teaching profession rests on a moral 
base. The nature of that moral commitment can be explored so 
that the teacher clearly realizes what he stands for. The teaching*-* 
learning process described in this volume will be effectively em¬ 
ployed by those teachers who become increasingly aware of the 
moral responsibility attached to their profession. What the teacher 
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basically believes often “communicates” itself in ways too subtle for 
language to capture. 

In one sense the material in Part Four does not concern itself 

directly with the central thesis of the book—namely, the teaching^}. 

learning process. In another sense, however, this material is basic 

to an understanding of the rationale of the different approach to 
learning described here. 

In effect we present, in broad outline, a philosophy of educa¬ 
tion for teachers in a democratic society. The reader need not agree 
with some or a majority of the specific conclusions, but we "feel 

confident that most readers will be in agreement with the moral 
assumptions implied and expressed. 

In the last section, moreover, we attempt to describe some of 
the major shifts in American civilization with which some of us are 
not sufficiently familiar. Most of us realize that Western society is 
undergoing radical transformations. Fewer, perhaps, appreciate 
the extent and nature of these changes. Better ordering of our per¬ 
spectives concerning the new world in the making illuminates the 

urgency of a different approach to learning and, conceivably, enlists 
our efforts to realize it. 


Selected Bibliography 

'Montagu, W. F. Ashley. On Being Human. New York: 
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foundations of education. This volume, a product of those meet¬ 
ings, deals critically with communication based upon rationed 

grounds. It is not easy to read but is worth all the effort one wishes 
to bring to its study. 

Brameld, Theodore. Ends and Means in Education. New 

York: Harper and Bros., 1950. An important analysis of the basis 
of modern education. 

Taylor, Harold. Essays in Teaching. New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1950. The President of Sarah Lawrence College and mem¬ 
bers of the faculty describe the procedures, methods, and philosophy 

underlying the General Education program at one of our outstand¬ 
ing women’s colleges. 

Rogers, Carl. Client-Centered Psychotherapy. New York: 

I 
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Houghton Mifflin Co., 1950. This book is the most comprehensive 

account of Dr. Rogers’ views regarding therapeutic counseling. 

Chapter 9, on the implications for education, will be of most direct 

interest to teachers. Pages 160-167 contain an eloquent description 

of the feelings of a person who wants to offer professional help to 
another. 

Cantor, Nathaniel. The Dynamics of Learning. Buffalo: Fos¬ 
ter and Stewart, 2d Ed., 1950. A study of the learning process 
based on students’ written reports and class discussions, this book 
examines the teaching<H>leaming process primarily from the 
student’s point of view, whereas the present volume examines the 
same process primarily from the point of view of the teacher. 

Mitchell, Lucy Sprague. Our Children and Our Schools. New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1951. This is an account of the famous 
Bank Street School’s work in the development of curriculum and 
m the development of teachers. The New York City Board of 
Education was so impressed by this private group’s results that it 
asked for a demonstration in several public schools in New York 
City. Phis is also described in the study. Here the reader can ob¬ 
serve how a group of teachers proceeded to develop curriculums 
in various areas for different age groups and how they helped other 
eachers, to whom much of this was strange, to acquire confidence 
o o likewise. I or teachers who find it easy to say, “This is all very 
me talk, but try and do some of it,” this book is made to order. 

• „ enne ’ Kenncth D-, and Muntyan, Bozidar. Human Relations 

Curriculum Change. New York: Drvden Press, 1951. The 

III n ’ f SS ° Ciated With the Colle S e of Education, University of 

cur ° 1S ’i S arC thC ViCW ° f Gcorge Shar P that genuine changes in 
D 1CU , Pr ° grams mcan cha "ges in the relationships between 
P rsonnel responsible for introducing and carrying out such changes. 

develnn eCtIC "? ° selccted readings with especial emphasis on group 
m velopment brings into one place many of the articles on group 

tivitv anrfT P , dynamiCS ’ how grou P s ca n gain effective produc- 
the conm , d 7 d ° pment of group leadership. The writings of 
selection ^ S gr ° UP d y namics are represented in this 
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Rugg> Harold. The Teacher of Teachers . New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1952. The subtitle, “Frontiers of theory and practice 
in teacher education,” does not indicate the richness and depth of 
this work of one of the country’s outstanding educators. Professor 
Rugg traces the history of the development of teacher education, 
in which he played an important role during a lifetime of teaching 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, and shows the impact 
of technological change on educational practice. This volume is a 
comprehensive account of the current philosophy of education held 
by those teachers of teachers who agree that basic creative recon¬ 
struction of American life needs to be undertaken. The appendix 
contains an annotated list of selected readings organized in terms 
of the social, historical, biopsyohological, esthetic, and philosophical 
foundations of education. 
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Chapter One 




The Authoritarian Classroom 
The Evils of Traditional Controls 

Parental Authority 
Avoiding Challenge 
The Teacher’s Use of Authority 
Problems for Discussion 
A Self-insight Scale 



Lila ( High-school Supervisor ): This winter, as a consequence 
of staff illness, I taught several special classes. I discovered 
that many pupils who knew correct solutions of problems 
were afraid to offer them. Pupil after pupil displayed such 
a fear of failure and reluctance to speak that one could al¬ 
most touch the tenseness in the room. There was almost no 
self-confidence or self-trust. I don’t think any learning could 
possibly result from such insecurity. I am truly sorry for the 
children who must experience this atmosphere almost every 
day of their school life. Without a permissive learning situ¬ 
ation, genuine learning outcomes, I am now convinced, are 
impossible. 

S 

^fOME classrooms reflect a joyous atmosphere; in others 
the atmosphere is charged with tension and hostility. Why? The 
answer is not simple. The atmosphere may be a product of the 
physical surroundings, the number of students in the class, the 
heterogeneity of interests, the specific curriculum, and the socio¬ 
economic levels of teacher and pupils. But probably the chief deter¬ 
minant is the way a teacher feels toward the pupils. 

In the classroom, one can frequently observe the teacher’s real 

attitude in the pitch of her voice, her muscle tone, the tension of 

her manner, and similar signs. Outside the classroom, however, 

where official behavior is not required, attitudes are much more 
obvious. 

Let us eavesdrop on some conversations in the men-teachers’ 

locker rooms of several high schools in the company of friends who 

teach in these schools. The professional gossip of the teachers would 

probably have shocked the parents of the children. We select only 
two items: 

That b Mike is giving me ulcers. I’m gonna give him 
the works today. That little-has given me all I’m gonna take.” 

You better watch your step, Joe. Big Shot [the supervisor] 
is fed up with the complaints their mommas have been sending in. 
Fatso’s [the principal] been raising hell with him.” 
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“Jack, you’re new here. Let me give you a bit of advice. 
Never, never, never, turn your back to the class if you know what’s 

good for you. When you write on the blackboard, stand sidewise— 
one eye on the board and one eye on the hoodlums.” 

These incidents are certainly not typical. We have heard other 

teachers, in the corridors of state teachers’ colleges, express an essen- 
tially different spirit: 


That last meeting was certainly an eye-opener. It sure makes 
me feel bad to realize that we’ve been more worried about the 
kids examination grades than about the kids themselves.” 

Thats the truth, Alice. There’s nothing more important for 

kids than a sympathetic teacher who’s watching over what’s hap¬ 
pening to them.” 


Anyone who has had personal and professional contact with 
teachers knows that most of them possess good will toward the 
children and genuine interest in their profession. On the other 
hand, it cannot be denied that many teachers reflect in practice 
attitudes which preclude any feeling of friendliness toward chil¬ 
dren. Carson W. Ryan, who visited schools throughout the United 
^ tales in a study of the class atmosphere, concluded, “Simple 
nendliness in the schoolroom would seem to be one of those easily 
attainable and obviously desirable conditions for any human enter¬ 
prise having to do with good mental health, but the visitor to 
sc tools finds it in shockingly few of the places he visits. 1 

.. ,° n „ the surface ’ the traditional has been replaced by the 
mo ern in many schools. The blackboards have turned green- 
seats have been unscrewed and turned to face one another. The 
er s desk is gathering dust in the storeroom. Report cards 

others’- H UemS , aS “ CO °Perativeness,” “respect for the rights of 

the t ’ , rCSpCCt for other Persons’ property,” and “initiative”; and 
eac ers spend many summer months in workshops for cur- 

the auTh CO t nStrUCtl0n ' DcS P itc these superficial changes, however, 
authoritarian attitudes remain. Essentially, they remain because 
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teachers are the products of our competitive culture and of homes 
which reflect this culture—and because ten or fifteen years of super¬ 
ficial modernization cannot do much to change attitudes that have 
been more than twenty years abuilding. Integrity of personality is 
more important than consolidation of school buildings. 

Any sensitive person who observes the usual type of elemen¬ 
tary or high-school class notes a certain uneasy tension in that 
classroom. There is something disturbing about the classroom at¬ 
mosphere. It seems as if there is a kind of pulling and tugging, a 
contest of wills going on. The teacher seems to be feeling, “You’re 
going to do what I want, and I am going to have my way,” and 
the pupils seem to reflect the spirit, “I suppose we’ve got to do 
what you want, but we certainly won’t like it. If you want us to 
do what you want, you’re going to have to make us do it.” 

The average teacher does not often recognize what is really 
taking place. There has been too little in “teacher training” to 
prepare her for understanding herself, the role she assumes, or the 
resistance she meets with in the classroom on the part of the pupils. 
In this chapter we shall try to discover some of the factors which 
enter into creating the uneasy atmosphere of so many classrooms. 


The Authoritarian Classroom 

Pupils and teachers bring to and take from the classroom unde¬ 
sirable attitudes toward authority. The pupils expect to be told 
what to do, and how and when to do it. The authorities in the 
classroom, the teachers, expect to tell the pupils precisely that. 
Thus, pupils and teachers, interacting over the years in accord with 
their expectations of authoritarian relations, together create the 
traditional classroom atmosphere, which tends to threaten rather 
than to support genuine pupil growth. 

There is no question, of course, that parents and teachers 
should be and, in fact, are—authorities upon whom the develop¬ 
ing child must lean. Very young children cannot easily be reasoned 
with* They lack the intellectual and language equipment to clearly 
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understand logical requests or explanations. Furthermore, many 
requests or demands on the part of parents or teachers cannot be 
justified on the basis of reason but are, nonetheless, necessary on 
the grounds of social and cultural expectations. Again, unusual or 
emergency situations may arise which demand adult interference 
and unquestioning obedience from the child. Finally, in many situ¬ 
ations the normal child does not want and cannot accept respon¬ 
sibility without becoming panicky and feeling insecure. Up to a 
point, he wants to be told what to do and he wants to know what 

to expect. He is comfortable in having limits set for him by those 
upon whom he depends. 

No reasonable person maintains that children should always 
be free to act impulsively. Children must learn to do even what 
they find difficult. It cannot be reiterated too often, it is the way 
authority is exercised which is the key to child growth. 2 It is the 
arbitrary use of authority on the part of parents and teachers that 
creates the traditional authoritarian classroom atmosphere. Author¬ 
ity is arbitrary (or illegitimate) to the degree that the pemon over 
whom it is exercised does not freely consent to or agree with what 
is demanded. The latter’s feelings, interests, and attitudes are mini¬ 
mized or disregarded, and the feelings and wishes of the one 
wielding the authority set the pattern for the demanded behavior. 


The Evils of Traditional Controls 

No society has ever permitted its children to make their own deci¬ 
sions in socially important matters. Every civilization has its peculiar 
traditions, beliefs, and mythologies, which must be maintained. Its 

child re n ar Sori 0( ] dS ” and leVilS ” mUSt bC arbitraril >’ im Posed upon 
cnildren. Social institutions and values must be preserved. 

hvpfpn " Br ° Ck Chish ° lm > ° ne of the world’s leaders in the mental 

Health n m ° Vemem ’ 3nd f ° rmer DirCCt0r GenCral ° f the World 

nealth Organization, has said, 

recotTn" 6 h l VC beCn VCry S ’ OW ‘° rediscover this truth and to 
recognize the unnecessary and artificially imposed inferiority. 
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guilt and fear, commonly known as sin, under which we have 
almost all labored and which produces so much of the social 
maladjustment and unhappiness in the world. For many genera¬ 
tions we have bowed our necks to the yoke of the conviction of 
sin. We have swallowed all manner of poisonous certainties fed 
us by our parents, our Sunday and day school teachers, our 
politicians, our priests, our newspapers and others with a vested 
interest in controlling us. “Thou shalt become as gods, knowing 
good and evil,” good and evil with which to keep children under 
control, with which to prevent free thinking, with which to im¬ 
pose local and familial and national loyalties and with which 
to blind children to their glorious intellectual heritage. Misguided 
by authoritarian dogma, bound by exclusive faith, stunted by 
inculcated loyalty, torn by frantic heresy, bedeviled by insistent 
schism, drugged by ecstatic experience, confused by conflicting 
certainty, bewildered by invented mystery, and loaded down by 
the weight of guilt and fear engendered by its own original 
promises, the unfortunate human race, deprived by these incubi 
of its only defenses and its only only reasons for striving, its 
reasoning power and its natural capacity to enjoy the satisfac¬ 
tion of its natural urges, struggles along under its ghastly self- 
imposed burden. The results, the inevitable results, are frustra¬ 
tion, inferiority, neurosis and inability to enjoy living, to reason 
clearly or to make a world fit to live in. 

Man’s freedom to observe and to think freely is as essential 
to his survival as are the specific methods of survival of the other 
species to them. Birds must fly, fish must swim, herbivorous ani¬ 
mals must eat grasses and cereals, and man must observe and 
think freely. That freedom, present in all children and known 
as innocence, has been destroyed or crippled by local certainties, 
by gods of local moralities, of local loyalty, of personal salvation, 
of prejudice and hate and intolerance—frequently masquerading 
as love—gods of everything that would destroy freedom to ob¬ 
serve and to think and would keep each generation under the 
control of the old people, the elders, the shamans, and the 
priests. 

It would seem that, of all the people in the world, only our 
parents and our own public school teachers were right, most 
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of the time, about everything. “We could refuse to accept their 
rightness only at the price of a load of guilt and fear, and peril to 
our immortal souls. This training has been practically universal in 
the human race. 5 5 3 It is this overwhelming reliance on absolutes 
which leads to self-righteous rigidities and unyielding authoritarian¬ 
ism in relation to children. 


Parental Authority 


Children must learn to adjust to the realities of the adult world. 
From early infancy, the developing child maintains a continuous, 
precarious struggle to locate himself both in his own expanding 
world and in the adult world. 

Often the child looks to the parents for strength and security, 
but at other times it challenges the parent’s will to discover weak¬ 
ness and to test the adult’s strength. Parents sometimes lose control 

and display temper and anger, thereby creating fear, panic, and 
insecurity in the child. 

T he harassed parent seeks to curb the child’s spontaneity and 
willfulness. Adult patterns are projected upon the child long before 
he can possibly understand their significance or necessity. Few par¬ 
ents, it seems, possess the insight and the patience to gear their 
demands to the capacity and inner development of the individual 
child. Most adults cajole, threaten, demand, frighten, or cudgel 
the child into the behavior thev desire. 


The child persists, for a while, in doing things his way. The 
parent retaliates. “Don’t.” “No.” “Naughty.” “How many times 

must I tell.you that-?” “If I have to speak to you once more, 

I “Wait until your father comes home,-” etc., etc., 

etc., throughout the years of childhood. 

Very often the child, especially during his early years, simply 
oes not understand the logic of the situation or the reasonableness 
ot the request from the adult point of view. The child does not 
react to the content of the argument, or to the logic of the demand. 
tie reacts to the psychic-motor tensions of the parent, as well as 
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to his own feelings which accompany the punishment. Emotion 
cannot be concealed. It reveals itself in the pitch of the voice, the 
tilt of the head and the position of the arms, the tension of the lips 
and facial muscles, the position of the eyebrows, the pauses be¬ 
tween phrases, the choice of words, etc. 

What occurs is that the child associates the parent’s distur¬ 
bance, as he experiences it, and his own anxiety, fear, hostility, and 
rejection with his independent act of willing. That is to say, his 
own way, his own will gets him into trouble. It is not what he wants 
to do, but the very fact that he wants to do that is wicked. Being 
independent is the evil thing which is punished. He is frightened. 
He experiences fear following his natural impulse to say or do or 
try things in his own spontaneous and creative way. 

Acting independently, he discovers rather early, gets one into 
trouble. It s evil to follow your impulses. Do what’s expected, listen 
to parents and teachers, and avoid painful consequences. Do not 
speak when you feel like saying your piece. Speak when you’re 
spoken to. Don t question your parents; don’t question the teacher. 
Parents know best. Teacher knows best. The radio announcer 
knows best. Emily Post knows best. . . . Hitler knows best. 


Avoiding Challenge 

The net effect of this cascade of criticism over the years is to cover 
up our sense of independent selfhood and to deposit upon it sedi¬ 
ments of inferiority. Dependence upon others, and conformity to 
outside pressures because of fear and anxiety, too often become 
the accustomed response to new experience. 

Thus, each of us, in light of the peculiar constellation of im¬ 
mediate experiences with parents, directs his fear of authority, 
usually without realizing what occurs, into patterns of submission, 
withdrawal, aggression, or indignation. These patterns become our 
customary ways of meeting change and challenge. We have de¬ 
veloped skilled defenses in avoiding the risks involved in tangling 
with threatening authority. 
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When we enter school, we sense in our teachers the authori¬ 
tarian symbols of our parents. Our expectations are realized. We 
quickly learn to conform to the demands of the teacher. We learn 
the specific rewards for the assigned requirements and the specific 
punishments for their violation. The feeling communicated to us— 
that we need to be, and are being, controlled —itself produces anxie¬ 
ties, threats, and countermeasures. One of tHe principal defenses 
is retreat or submission. Avoid risks or take the consequences. This 
we have learned since infancy. 

4 

We fear arbitrary authority in all its forms. We basically dis- 

/ 

trust teachers who do not consider how we feel, who do not consult 
with us. As pupils, we would not know, in most situations, how to 
act if the usual teacher-pupil expectations were suddenly redefined. 

Let us turn for an example to a recent discussion between the 
writer and a group of students. T he pupils were not fourth-graders 
or junior high school freshmen. They were practicing teachers 
between the ages of thirty and forty years, matriculated for gradu¬ 
ate degrees. The discussion occurred at the first meeting of a 
seminar. 


instructor: What criteria do we want to use for evaluating our 
work? 

Jim. You mean we re to have more than one examination? 

instructor: I don’t know. I merely wonder what ideas we have 
about judging the performance of the several members of the 
group. The University does require certification for the suc¬ 
cessful completion of this work. We needn’t necessarily employ 

the traditional examination, especially since all of you are 
graduate students. 

ned: How about a term paper? 

instructor: I’m not sure I understand what you mean. What 
kind of paper? 

ned: Oh, you can decide that. 

stella: How long must it be? 

Lawrence : Will the paper be the sole basis for the grade? 
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instructor: I really don’t know what kind of papers you want 
to do. We haven’t discussed that. I don’t suppose anyone can 
determine the scope or size of the project before its character 
is decided upon. What do we have in mind when we say 
“paper” or “project”? 

ELIZABETH: Why don’t you assign us the themes you want us to 
do? 

instructor: I, myself, really have no particular interest in your 
doing any themes. 

Jim: I thought you wanted us to write papers so you could give 
us a grade. 

instructor : I think the problem for all of us is to determine how 
best to evaluate performance. 

stella: Why can t you assign a couple of books instead? 


The members of the group do not seem able, either in the 
teacher s role or as students, to understand that they are being 
asked to play a part in determining the objectives for the course 
and the criteria for evaluating them. That is not to be wondered 
at since, for most of them, this is probably a new experience, and 
they are unprepared to meet challenge in the classroom other than 
through withdrawal and surrender to authority. 


The Teacher's Use of Authority 

Most of the present generation of adult school teachers and can¬ 
didates for teaching are products of the kind of home atmosphere 
described earlier in this chapter. Most of us retain a good deal of 
the resentment and hostility we experienced as children because we 
did not dare to do things our way. 

A great deal of our spontaneous freedom of self-expression 
was curbed. We learned to defer to our elders, not to question 
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authority. Deep within almost every adult are gnawing feelings of 
inadequacy and incompleteness. Without being aware of it, most 
of us resent our inability to express more of our independent self¬ 
hood. We have learned how costly it is to tangle with authority. 
We feel guilty and anxious about being different. 

Now, if we could find an area in which difference might be 
expressed without danger to self, we could satisfy our need for 
self-expression and be reassured that we do count. The classroom 


is an ideal setting. Here the teacher possesses status and prestige. 
She has the power over the pupils. 1 here is little to fear by way 
of retaliation. By imposing her will upon the pupils, she can gain 
some reassurance that she counts. We tend to use those over whom 
we exercise control to reassure ourselves that we are important. 
Our own fear of losing control drives us to become authoritative. 
We are driven to find a place under the sun. Here is what some 
of our teachers say about their fears. 


jerry: I think when we get to the classroom we’re afraid of the 

children. We’re afraid of them because we have certain things 

at stake. Maybe what we’re afraid of is that we really don’t 
know our jobs. 

NED.. Yes, we re afraid of social disapproval and we don’t want to 

jeopardize our standing as successful teachers. The kids have 

got to pass the examinations. That’s why I find myself giving 

my children extra homework. Now I can see the reason I do 

that is to make sure I’ll be considered a successful teacher. 

The kids are doing homework to help me be considered a 
success. That’s awful! 

instructor: Are you saying that you use the kids for your needs? 

NED: r m 1 am ' ° h ’ 1 get h ' We ou S ht to think of what the 
children really are getting out of the class instruction, not 

what we are getting. As a matter of fact, I’m not as bad as I 

thought. I was assigning the kids a project this morning. I 
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wanted them to do it in their own way. They did a lot of 
hammering and made an awful lot of noise, and, after a few 
minutes, I said: “For goodness sake, quiet down.” 
instructor: Why did you say that, Ned? 
ned: Well, I told them I had a headache. 
instructor: Did you? 

ned: Yes, and, in addition, I was troubled by the fact that they 
were disturbing the other classes. 
instructor: What do you mean, “in addition”? 
ned: Well, besides my headache I was disturbed by the fact that 
they were making too much noise. I kept looking at the hall 
to see whether or not we were disturbing other people. 
instructor: How would looking at the hall indicate that? 
ned: I wanted to see if the supervisor or principal was coming. 

[Laughter from class] 
instructor: Ned? 

ned: I guess I was afraid of the principal and my job. It wasn’t 
my headache at all. 

instructor: At least, it was a different kind of headache. Ned, 
you’re really trying to operate in a framework which your 
school doesn’t support. 

ned: That’s right, and I’m mixed up. I want to do things my 
way, and the school wants to do them another way. I make 
the kids take home textbooks because the principal complains 
if they don’t. He says the parents complain to him if the kids 
haven’t textbooks at home. 

lila: Perhaps the children should be given homework, not be¬ 
cause we want to protect ourselves, but because they may 
require it for their own needs. 

instructor: Would that hold true for history or reading or any 
other subject? 

jim : Well, I could teach what the school requires me to teach and 
still try to find out what the kids think about the history. 
john: I suppose the better way to help the kids learn is to ask 
them to tell me what kind of stories they like and maybe have 
different stories for different children. 
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ned: I begin to see what is meant. Really, what I am doing is 

blaming the parents, the principal, and the supervisor for my 

own lack of skill. The situation may be difficult, but I’m sure 

now that a good part of it is mv own uncertainty and lack of 
skill. 


Ned, Jim, and John are beginning to realize that their indi¬ 
vidual attitudes determine the classroom atmosphere. The content 
of their classes was predetermined, but within that given frame¬ 
work they could try to locate pupil interest or, at least, afford pupils 
the opportunity to participate without threat or compulsion. It can¬ 
not be repeated too often that the essential problem is the way in 
which the teacher uses the given situation to create a comfortable 

atmosphere which is likely to encourage the active participation 
of the pupil. 

The seminar participants are certainly becoming sensitized to 

the kind of atmosphere an authoritarian teacher creates and to the 

role their own needs play in the process. They begin to see how 

they contribute to the problem of “discipline.” They gradually 

realize the need for creating a different teacher-pupil atmosphere, 

a climate which will aid the children rather than one which will 
release their own tensions. 


mabel: Can we avoid bringing ourselves and our problems into 
the classroom? 

instructor: What do you mean? 

mabel: Just to give one little example: I know whenever I don’t 
ave enough sleep I’m very cranky and cross with the chil¬ 
dren. And I certainly know that the problem is myself and 
not the kids. It seems to me we ought to bear in mind that 
chi dren bring themselves into the classroom. And as between 
children and ourselves, we naturally think that our attitudes 
are the right ones. We want the children to conform to us 
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and our feelings. Now if we know that so many of these ten¬ 
sions come from our personal problems, we should be very 
careful in how we relate to the children. 

Stella: Well, I understand myself. I understand the children. 
The problem is in the classroom. There is nothing that is being 
done, and there’s nothing that will be done. 

instructor: Well, then, Stella, you have no problem since noth¬ 
ing can be done and that’s all there’s to it. 

stella: There’s no problem with me. There’s nothing I can do. 

But I do feel that I’m not getting job satisfaction. I’d like to 
feel happier in my job. 

instructor: There does seem to be some kind of problem, doesn’t 
there? 

stella: Yes, there is. I just don’t know. I prepare my work, I 
try to make my classes interesting and get no satisfaction. I 
have to keep on telling the children to behave themselves, and 
it just wears me down. I’m completely tired out each day. [A 
long silence] 

instructor: All of us recognize the problems Stella is telling us 
about and we understand some of the difficulties. Perhaps we 
can make the problems a bit more specific. 


It is too much to expect parents to surrender easily their need 

to overcontrol the development of their children. Parents are almost 

inevitably committed to pass on to their children their own basic 

loyalties, goods,” and “bads.” They want their ways maintained 

and they insist—arbitrarily, much of the time—on the rightness of 

these ways. The result of this insistence is to load the children with 

guilt, fear, resentment, and insecurity. They learn to bow to rather 

than to question authority. Authority becomes a threat rather than 
a challenge. 

The pupils bring their attitudes toward authority and accus¬ 
tomed ways of reacting to it into the classroom. If here they meet 
another adult who insists upon her rightness and arbitrarily seeks 
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to control the pupils, insecurity will, as in the home, often lead 
to external conformity, and fear will lead to submission. The class¬ 
room atmosphere will be tense and charged, not relaxed, easy, and 
warm. 

Classroom teachers are people who matter a great deal. They 
can help enormously in creating an atmosphere in which the pupil 
feels the concern of the teacher in his problems with the work at 
hand, one in which the pupil is encouraged to question, to criticize, 
to contribute, to create, to learn. r l he classroom teacher can help 
in establishing this atmosphere if she becomes aware of her own 
need to dominate and to control the pupils. As she works through 
to the full awareness of her relationship to the pupils and the rea¬ 
sons for it, a change in classroom atmosphere is likely to follow. 

The foregoing, oversimplified analysis is sufficient for the 
present purpose if it communicates to the reader (1 ) the role that 
the fear of authority plays in a learning situation and (2) the use 
which those in authority make of their power to gain reassurance 
for felt inadequacy or insecurity. The analysis does not imply that 
the average child, parent, or adult requires professional therapy. 
Most children, pupils, and adults have a sufficient margin of genu¬ 
ine freedom and affection to help them achieve the degree of 
balance required for the “normal” give and take of family, school, 
and community association. Indeed, from a mental-hygiene point 
of view, the function of responsible adults—parents and teachers— 
is to provide sufficient guilt and anxiety to stimulate the acceptance 
of personal and social obligations. Without some sense of guilt, 
shame, humiliation, and self-criticism, it is difficult to imagine how 
anyone would be motivated to change. With too much guilt and 
anxiety, it is difficult to imagine how anyone would gain the cour¬ 
age and strength to want to change. The late Harry Stack Sullivan, 
one of our outstanding psychiatrists, declared that the very worst 
method of educating children is to create anxiety in them. The 

second worst method, Sullivan added, is not to generate any 
anxiety in children. 

Children, especially when they are very young, do spontane¬ 
ous y, and in a positive spirit, emulate the behavior of their parents. 
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Because they love their parents and want to be like them, they 
incorporate into their own activities and feelings the ways of their 
parents. Usually the child independently wants to behave in the 
manner of those upon whom he depends. What they want and 
what the child wants are identical. 

Growth, however, involves primarily the development of indi¬ 
vidual differences. A problem arises because parents and teachers 
seek to structure and direct the child’s differences in accordance 
with adult views. The child, often, neither wanting to accept nor 
being capable of understanding what is required of him, has to be 
criticized or deprived in some way if the required change in be¬ 
havior is to occur. In these instances, tension arises in the child 
because one part of him wants the love of those upon whom he 
depends but another side of him wants to behave in accordance 
with his individual needs and unique personality. The tension and 
its accompanying struggle to find a new balance is what we shall 
term, in this book, the “will-guilt” conflict. 

The foregoing analysis implies that the balance of give and 
take between adults and the children for whose development they 
are responsible is weighted in favor of a “mass production” of 
personality. From the point of view of sensitive parents and alert 
teachers, the quality of contemporary personal and social relations 
is far from satisfying. The moral atmosphere in public, profes¬ 
sional, and private life is alarming. The reasons for this are com¬ 
plex. The struggle for economic success, the political uncertainties, 
the questioning of traditional authority, the fear of external enemies, 
and the contention between disparate groups in our country cer¬ 
tainly play their part in generating moral confusion, suspicion, and 
distrust. 

In our present context, we are concerned with the genesis of 
the psychological traits which characterize the authoritarian per¬ 
sonality. The authoritarian adult personality tends to be a supreme 
conformist, herd-minded, rigid, a moral purist, and an unthinking 
reactionary. At least this is what a team of social psychologists 
discovered as a result of almost five years of studying factory work- 
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ers, officer candidates for the military service, veterans, members 
of service clubs, office workers, members of parent-teacher associa¬ 
tions, church groups, and college students. The investigators con¬ 
cluded that, although various social factors certainly play a part 
in the development of authoritarian personalities, the key is found 
in the relationship between parents and children. A child brought 
up in an authoritarian home is likely to become an authoritarian 
adult. Learning to disagree with one’s parents,” Samuel Flower- 
man, the editor of the volumes reporting the studies, writes, “may 
be the capstone of a democratic personality.” 

We are concerned here with the role we teachers can play in 
improving the quality of personal life by modifying the traditional 
and authoritarian spirit of instruction. There is no easy or simple 
resolution of the dilemma facing both parents and teachers. Parents 
who are deeply involved with their children insist upon instilling 
their social and community values in the child. In this process the 
child learns to deny too many individual differences and to avoid 
challenge too often. Anxiety and frustration accumulate. Fear of 
arbitrary authority and timid dependence on those in control are 
established. This is pedagogically desirable up to a point . We all 
need and want controls. Community life requires it. 

Education, however, implies a departure from some given 
ommunity values. We believe that the individual is sovereign, up 

point. Teachers are authorized representatives of community 
a ues and professional educators devoted to developing the indi¬ 
vidual differences of the children. Where are the points to be 
etermined, how are the balances to be achieved? 

The answer, in general, is to be found in the way in which 
^eachers (or parents) help the child to balance social and individual 

th S 1 a PP roac k depends upon the teacher’s understanding of 

; authority and the expectations and defenses it creates 

m the life of both teacher and pupil. 

f teacher 1S > m large measure, responsible for the atmosphere 

sihilV C aS ^ room * ^ * s the wa y m which the teacher uses her respon- 
1 les > er authority, and her spirit that encourages or inhibits 
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the learner s genuine participation in the teaching gleaming 
process. 6 


Problems for Discussion 

Questions and projects, similar to those that appear below, are 
presented at the end of most of the chapters in this volume. A word 
of explanation may be helpful, since these materials are intended 
primarily to stimulate analysis and discussion . Indeed, in the course 
of dealing with them, the reader may produce arguments that seri¬ 
ously question the author’s point of view and the validity of the 
chapter itself. 

Some of the questions can be answered in a variety of ways; 
others probably cannot be answered “correctly” at all, since no¬ 
body yet knows the “correct” answer. Why, then, raise such 
questions? As teachers we must often deal with problems regardless 
of our ability to solve them definitively. But even more important, 
the very act of searching for answers gives rise to fresh perspectives 

and to the uncovering of other questions-questions that might 
otherwise not be recognized. 

1. Your local or state school administration, let us assume, 
requires grade report cards. Despite the objections of the majority 
of parents and children, the teacher continues to give grades and 

require the signature of the parent on the report card. Does such 
teacher exercise arbitrary authority? 

2. The school board of a Canadian city recently issued a 
directive to the teachers requiring that each child’s progress be 
evaluated after a conference with the parents and child, taking into 
account the pupil s social and emotional factors observed in the 
classroom. The parents approved but the teachers strongly opposed 
the school board’s directive. They wanted to continue with the 
traditional report card. If you were a member of the board of 
education, what stand would you take? 

3. All of us probably agree that pupils cannot always do what 
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they please. They have to be restricted and observe certain rules. 

This leads to resentment. What, if anything, can the teacher do to 

change this kind of classroom atmosphere? Johnny, for example, 

an insecure pupil in the seventh grade, persists in interrupting, and 

disturbs the class by continual whispering. How does the teacher 
deal with this situation? 

4. It is a common experience in most secondary-school class¬ 
rooms that only a small percentage of pupils voluntarily participate 
in discussion. The nonparticipants, however, are quite active and 
vociferous in the company of their friends. How do you account 
for their patterned quietness and silence in the classroom? Are they 
afraid of the teacher, or of themselves, or of one another? Why? 

5. What different explanations of a teacher’s lack of poise in 
the classroom can you offer? 

6. Suppose you entered a classroom and observed thirty-five 
eight- to nine-year-old pupils sitting in stiff silence listening to a 
teacher reading from a history text describing the route of Ma¬ 
gellan. What are some of the thoughts and feelings of the pupils 
as they listen” to the teacher reading from the text? Does such 
atmosphere reflect an efficient learning situation? 

7. Do you agree that children should respect their teachers? 
What do you mean by “respect”? How can it be achieved? 

8. Is authority desirable for psychological health? Do pupils 
of different ages require different degrees of authority? 

9. Is the teacher who successfully “controls” a class in control 
of herself? 

10. How can a teacher become increasingly successful in cre¬ 
ating a classroom atmosphere favorable to learning? 
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A SELF-INSIGHT SCALE 


The reader is urged to take this test before starting to 
study this volume and, again, after completing the study of it. 
A comparison of the two scores should be interesting, since 
the differences in scores for each statement between the 

before test and the “after” test will indicate changes in 
appraisal of self. 

This test has been carefully constructed by Prof. Llewellyn 
Gross, a member of the Sociology Department, University of 

Buffalo, and we wish to express our appreciation for his kind 
permission to use it.* 

Please indicate your degree of agreement with each of 

the following statements by placing a check in the space after 

each statement which most nearly re presents your opinion of 
yourself. 

1. Undoubtedly, there are some people who would find 
niy personal habits annoying, strongly agree Q agree Q 
uncertain □ disagree Q strongly disagree □ 

2. At times I have made unkind and depreciating re¬ 
marks about individuals who were not present to defend 
themselves, strongly agree □ agree Q uncertain □ dis¬ 
agree Q strongly disagree □ 

3. I am not afraid to explore fully the hidden sources of 
my personality, strongly agree □ agree □ uncertain □ 
disagree Q strongly disagree Q 

4. I have criticized other people for saying things that I 
might very well have said myself, strongly agree Q agree Q 
uncertain Q disagree □ strongly disagree □ 

.. rea< ^ er interested in the formulation, selection, and trial 

pp lca ^ 10 ^ °f statements for the Self-Insight Scale and in the valid¬ 
ly ot the Scale will want to read Prof. Gross’s article “The Construc- 

T^ 1 ? , an „ * art i a l Standardization of a Scale for Measuring Self- 
nsight, Journal of Social Psychology , Vol. 28, 1948, pp. 219-236. 



5. I am sure of only those things of which I have proof. 
strongly agree Q agree Q uncertain □ disagree □ 
strongly disagree □ 

6. I have accused other people of possessing traits which 
were really a part of my own personality, strongly agree 
agree □ uncertain Q disagree Q strongly disagree □ 

7. At times I have been so displeased with other people’s 
actions as to wish revenge, strongly agree Q agree Q un¬ 
certain Q disagree Q strongly disagree Q 

8. I have no need to deceive myself on anything con¬ 
cerning my personality, strongly agree Q agree Q uncer¬ 
tain Q disagree Q strongly disagree □ 

9. Much of my reasoning consists in finding arguments 
for going on thinking as I already do. strongly agree □ 
agree Q uncertain Q disagree Q strongly disagree Q] 

10. I have on occasion rejected new ideas because they 
were not emotionally satisfying, strongly agree Q] agree Q 
uncertain Q disagree Q strongly disagree Q 

11. I have some personal obligations which I would 
rather leave for other people to perform, strongly agree Q 
agree Q uncertain Q disagree Q strongly disagree Q 

12. I have always appreciated a frank criticism of my 
faults, strongly agree Q agree Q uncertain Q] disagree □ 
strongly disagree □ 

13. I have never evaded facing the truth, strongly 

agree Q agree Q uncertain Q disagree □ strongly 

disagree □ 

14. Occasionally I have sexual thoughts which I would 
not like to reveal to other people, strongly agree J^j agree Q 
uncertain □ disagree □ strongly disagree □ 

15. I can as easily laugh at myself as at other people. 
strongly agree □ agree □ uncertain □ disagree □ 
strongly disagree □ 


16. I have never tried to make anyone believe that I am 
a different person from what I know myself to be. strongly 
agree □ agree □ uncertain □ disagree □ strongly 
disagree □ 


17. I have criticized other people for doing things that 
I might very well have done myself, strongly agree Q agree 
CH uncertain Q disagree Q strongly disagree Q 

18. I have never lacked courage when in need of it. 
strongly agree Q agree Q uncertain [[] disagree Q 
strongly disagree Q 


19. I have at some time acted upon the basis of self- 
interest knowing that my gains would be another’s losses. 
strongly agree Q agree Q uncertain □ disagree Q 
strongly disagree Q 


20. I am always careful to describe correctly what I have 
read or seen, strongly agree Q] agree □ uncertain Q 
disagree Q strongly disagree Q 

21. There is no one who might think of me as a selfish 
person, strongly agree Q agree Q] uncertain Q disagree 
strongly disagree □ 


22. There are times when I am not so clean and well 
groomed as I could be. strongly agree Q] agree uncer¬ 
tain Q disagree Q strongly disagree Q 


23. I have always been courteous in my dealings with 
other people, strongly agree □ agree □ uncertain □ dis- 
agree Q strongly disagree Q 


24. I have no feeling of hostility toward anyone, strongly 

agree Q agree □ uncertain □ disagree □ strongly 
disagree Q 


25. I am grateful for everything given to me. strongly 

agree □ agree □ uncertain □ disagree □ strongly 
disagree Q 

26. There are times when I have been a source of an¬ 
noyance to other people, strongly agree Q agree Q 
tain Q disagree [H strongly disagree | | 


uncer- 


27. As a friend, some people would find me disappoint¬ 
ing. strongly agree □ agree □ uncertain □ disagree □ 
strongly disagree □ 

28. I have always accepted misfortune without complain¬ 
ing. strongly agree □ agree □ uncertain □ disagree □ 
strongly disagree Q 

29. If it were not for the fear of disapproval, I would 
probably violate certain social conventions, strongly agree Q] 
agree □ uncertain □ disagree □ strongly disagree □ 


30. On more than one occasion, I 
spiteful act. strongly agree Q agree □ 
agree □ strongly disagree □ 


have committed a 
uncertain □ dis- 


31. I have never been a slacker in my work, strongly 

agree Q agree □ uncertain □ disagree □ strongly 
disagree Q 

32. I have never insulted anyone, strongly agree □ 
agre* [[] uncertain □ disagree Q strongly disagree □ 

33. There are times when my thoughts are confused and 
disordered, strongly agree Q agree [[] uncertain □ dis¬ 
agree □ strongly disagree □ 


34. My personal wishes are sometimes contrary to the 
best interests of society, strongly agree Q] agree Q uncer¬ 
tain Q disagree Q strongly disagree Q 

35. I sometimes criticize another’s actions because of the 

feeling of self-righteousness or superiority it gives me. strongly 

agree Q agree Q uncertain Q disagree □ strongly 
disagree □ 

36. I sometimes do a good turn because of the praise 
or advantage it brings me. strongly agree Q agree Q 
uncertain □ disagree □ strongly disagree □ 

37. I have sometimes corrected others only because they 
irritated me. strongly agree Q agree □ uncertain □ dis¬ 
agree □ strongly disagree □ 



Chapter Two 




Signs and Symbols 
Definitions and Understanding 
The Translation of Verbal Knowledge 


Problems for Discussion 


■ he teacher who is inclined to be authoritarian is also 
likely to teach largely by definition—because definition is another 
form of authority. 

The belief is widespread that knowledge and understanding 
of a subject mean the same thing. The terms “knowledge” and 
understanding can, of course, be interpreted so as to have equiva¬ 
lent meaning. Generally, however, the schools (elementary, sec¬ 
ondary, and the colleges of liberal arts and sciences) focus on the 
transmission of factual information and pay relatively scant atten¬ 
tion to the translation of the data by the student. The schools, by 
and large, are interested in the data, not in pupil appraisal and 
assimilation , which constitute understanding. In this chapter, we 

shall explore the important distinctions between definitions, or 
knowledge, and understanding. 

The term definition” is derived from the Latin, de and finis, 
to end off. Telling students, defining concepts, transmitting 
knowledge that pupils are unprepared to appreciate “ends off” 
exploration and self-discovery. The pupils are blocked and trapped 
by the teacher's ( or the text’s) definitions and facts. There is noth¬ 
ing left for them to chew on, to explore, to differ with, to challenge. 
Here it is. I’m telling you. Tell me back and we’re through.” 

Talking is not teaching, and listening is not learning. The 
teachings learning experience is an organic whole characterized 
by communication. Communication involves language, but it is 
more than language. Heifetz, obviously, cannot play a concerto 
without a violin, but the instrument itself does not guarantee his 
performance. The instrument does not play itself; the violinist per¬ 
forms through the instrument. It is the teacher, as a person, who 
uses, and the student, as a person, who perceives, the language; 
together they determine the quality and depth of communication. 

This appears so obvious in fact yet is violated so often in 
practice that one is led to wonder why. The answer is found in the 
less obvious distinction between knowledge and understanding. 
Before turning to an analysis of the distinction, let us examine, 
rather briefly, the nature of language. 
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Signs and Symbols 

All abstract thinking involves the use of words arranged in a par¬ 
ticular structure. The separate meanings of words do not constitute 
language. It is the relation of the separate words to one another 
that produces a unitary whole, called a proposition. Words alone 
are not enough for abstract communication. Syntax or grammar is 
essential. Infants can utter single words, each of which may mean 
some one thing, but they cannot communicate more than simple 
ideas until they use grammar to form sentences. This is why, when 
we listen to a very young child talking—using isolated words— 
we ask, “What is he trying to say?” 

When a word and the object or event it signifies are associated 
so that the person hearing the term reacts directly to the specific 
object or event for which it stands, the meaning of the term is 
psychological. The baby points to the dog, and the mother says, 
“Dog.” After a few trials, the verbal sign “dog” stands for the living 
pet. The pet, in turn, leads the child to utter the sign “dog.” 

On the other hand, when a term refers to the implications or 

meanings of an object or event, the term is a symbol for a series 

of ideas about the object or event. The meaning of the term is 
logical . 

If one asked the question, “What is a dog?” and the one-year- 
old replied, A domesticated carnivorous mammal, canis familiarise 
we would be no less surprised than if in reply to the question a 
mammalogist said, “Bow-wow!” In this situation the expected 
psychological and logical levels are reversed. 

. Almost all our opinions about religion, politics, education, 
crime, communists, landlords, mothers-in-law, morals, and so on 
represent a mixture of both the logical and psychological meanings 
° the signs and symbols we employ. Our feelings and sense per- 
cepti° ns are intermingled with the ideas. For most people, the psy¬ 
chological meaning of terms predominates in their thinking. It is 
easy to understand why. 

. We first learn the words or acquire a working vocabulary 
unng our early childhood, a time when specific verbal signs are 
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directly associated with specific events or objects or feelings. Gradu¬ 
ally, and only over a long period of time, after one has had con¬ 
siderable experience in examining verbal signs and symbols— 
has become self-critical of the meaning of terms—does one learn to 
deal with ideas, the logical implications of language one uses. The 
ability to generalize matures. 

It is indeed difficult to keep our sense perceptions and feelings 
associated with word signs separate from the implications of ideas 
as symbols. The inevitable interplay of both aspects of meaning, the 
logical and psychological, is one of the chief sources of confusion 
in communication through speech, writing, or reading. Fortunately, 
there is one area in which the separation is almost (if not perfectly) 
achieved, the field of mathematics. Bertrand Russell and A. N. 
Whitehead, among others, have shown that mathematics can be 
reduced to logic, that the two are ultimately identical. Russell once 
remarked that a mathematician does not have to know what he is 
talking about. Mathematics has no empirical or denotative content. 
It is psychologically empty and never refers to any specific object, 
feeling, or thing. It never deals with truth or falsity or degrees of 
probability. Mathematics deals only with implications and logical 
relations of formal propositions. It never answers the question “Is 
it true or false?” It only answers the question “Does A follow 
logically from B?” Thus in (x + y) 2 = x 2 + 2 xy + y 2 , x and y 
have no assigned specific meaning. Either side of the equation im¬ 
plies the other. 

It is fortunate that there is such an area of complete separa¬ 
tion between the psychological and logical meaning of symbols, 
because the growth of science rests on precisely this separation. 


Definitions and Understanding 

Reliable knowledge, then, consists of ascertained facts which define 
the ways in which events, from a specific point of view, are sys¬ 
tematically related to one another. It is the specific frame of refer¬ 
ence which permits and guides the research worker to select the 
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data which may prove to be pertinent. Without a point of view, 
or a particular problem, one would not be able to narrow or limit 
the search for the answer. Every careful research scientist would 
agree that the most significant step in gathering knowledge is to 
ask the proper questions, to state the problems for which answers 
are sought, to understand what one is about. 

What is a fact for one person may be an empty verbal con¬ 
cept for another if the latter has no interest or problem to which 
the alleged fact is related. In the classroom, many ''facts” are pre¬ 
sented which are foreign to any awakened interest or vital problem 
of the pupil. To illustrate this, let us examine a "fact” which, to 
the reader, initially presents no real interest. Here it is: In the 
Kwakiutl Indian language begwanem means "boy” and bebeg - 
wanem means "boys.” 

Notice what has probably occurred. \ he reader did not pause 
to wonder whether he pronounced "Kwakiutl” correctly, let alone 
stop to find out who they are or where they live. Let us assume 
that he has memorized the word for boys, bebegwanem. What 
does he now understand? What kind of fact is this information to 


him? What is the importance of this bit of knowledge, its import ? 

Unless the reader has a significant frame of reference to which the 

fact refers—an interest or a problem which this "fact” satisfies 

or illuminates—there is no understanding. We might just as well 

have said, Oogle is boogie”; he could retain this information for 

a while so that if, subsequently, he were asked, "What is oogle?” 
he could reply, "Boogie.” 

Now suppose we ask the reader what the relationships are 
etween the English or Romance languages and the languages of 
primitive people—say, the Kwakiutl Indian language. We discuss 
! e matter. He seems to think, let us say, that primitive language 
a kind of guttural jargon with little definite structure, limited 
vocabulary, and so on. This leads us to inquire into the structure 
Indian languages. He discovers to his surprise that there are 
several hundred Indian languages, as unrelated to one another as 
nese is to Latin. He probably raises some further questions. He 
earns> in response to his questions, that the Eskimo have interest- 
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mg poetry, that different Indian languages employ various rules 
for expressing tense and forming plurals, that no one rule is in any 
way better or worse than the rules of other languages. In English, 
for example, the plural is commonly formed by adding a suffix 
-s : boy, boys. In Kwakiutl, the prefix is doubled to form a 
plural: ^gwanem, bebeg wanem. Why is this, he wonders? We 
continue the discussion. The end result, after an hour or fifty hours 
of language analysis, may be new insight into the basic common 
categories of men’s thoughts and feelings throughout the world, or 
perhaps into how different languages develop different patterns of 
observation. These insights can become part of bis facts which help 
to shape bis social, racial, and political orientation as an adult. 
Bebegwanem can have import for him if, in light of bis interest, 
he makes it his fact. The knowledge is understood. 

One of the chief functions of a teacher is to make knowledge 

available to pupils. The average teacher in the elementary and 

secondary levels of education frequently fails to appreciate two 

major stumbling blocks: (1) the degree to which the pupil’s P sy- 

c ological meanings of the ideas employed by the teacher differ 

from her meanings, and (2) the failure of the pupil to understand 

the logical implications of the ideas. In brief, having little or no 

interest in the teacher’s knowledge, the pupil fails to understand 

what is being taught, and the teacher consequently fails to com- 
municate. 

The pupil is listening-primarily in the framework of passing 
the impending examination-to various series of cold, sterile con¬ 
cepts which he memorizes for purposes of answering the instructor’s 
questions. The data are related to answering examination questions, 
not to solving the pupil s problems (other than the problem of 

passing the examination). In brief, the data are, essentially, exer¬ 
cises in memory and recall. 

Knowledge can be transmitted by word of mouth or by text 
and reproduced by memory. In these circumstances it remains an 
intellectual jigsaw puzzle with the pieces lying about in unpattemed 
heaps. Knowledge has to be translated by the student. The student 
must be helped to distinguish between what the data mean to him 
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and what the data mean. The significance of the distinction between 

the psychological and logical aspects of verbal symbols should now 
be apparent. 

At this stage some readers will point out that many pupils in 
the schools do “learn” subject matter through the orthodox method 
of classroom lecturing, textbook reading, and recitations. This un¬ 
questionably holds true for a small minority (although we might 
want to examine rather closely the nature of their “learning”). Any 
teacher with many years of experience will have observed (without 
enefit of extended statistical investigations) that the average prod¬ 
uct o our elementary and secondary school svstem is filled with 
unexamined verbal cliches and that he cannot speak or think 
clearly or logically. He possesses a smattering of jumbled bits of 
inconsequential information whose significance escapes him 

An inquiry conducted by the American Council on Education 

« < ci well. A committee was ap- 

pointed to work out a two-year basic integrated course in social 

T 'T TU cooperation of a dozen colleges in the United 

States. The members of the committee recognized that, before 

panning a social studies program, it would be sensible to find out 

kn h ^, StUd ^ tS f nCGds were and "hat students knew and did not 
know. They therefore developed two instruments, “An Inventory 

Social Understanding” and “An Inventory of Beliefs about Post¬ 
war Reconstruction,” to be used by the twelve participating colleges 
Each inventory consisted of 150 questions covering several 

important areas-economic, political, national, moral, and religious 

from which American culture might be viewed. The committee 

rymg t0 find out: ( 1 ) What does the student think is im- 
portant in the social world? (2) What rnnfi.cm a • 

of attitude characterize the student? (3) What ^t‘"““f 
tween one’s attitude and tbe abiiit, to^ Je^t r " a "°" l ~ 

in < T i C C ° j mmiUee a S reed that effectiveness of any proeram 
n social studies could be measured by asking- m “Ic th P . § a 

ample, could he answer the question “Why is labor organized?” 
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or What are the reasons for the breakdown of the home?” (2) 

“Is the student acquiring general study skills in the course of his 

social science education?” For example, can he read critically? 

Can he understand maps and tables? (3) “Is the student acquiring 

habits of critical thinking from his work in the social science field?” 

For example, does he know what “proof” or “evidence” means? 

Can he detect propaganda? (4) “Is he acquiring an active interest 

m the problems presented by the social science field and an appre- 
ciation of democratic values?” 


If the students of the twelve participating colleges represent a 

fair sample of the students of the colleges of arts and sciences of 

the United States, the picture is indeed dismal. We have here the 

first extended empirical demonstration of what some educators had 

supposed. An alarming percentage of college students are ignorant, 

confused, prejudiced, conservative, and cannot think straight. They 

do not understand what to do with, or how to deal with, the facts 
they are asked to read and memorize. 1 

In a similar vein, Norman Birnbaum, a teacher in the General 

Education Program at Harvard, stared in an address to the Harvard 
Committee on General Education 


They [the students] come to us as victims: victims of the 
abominable secondary-school education they have almost invari¬ 
ably received. . . . Our students upon arrival at college are most 
assuredly unable to think, do hardly better as far as reading and 
writing are concerned, and are utter strangers to the traditions 
into which we plunge them. . . . What is most striking is the 
varied way in which the secondary-school background condi¬ 
tions the incapacity of the student to deal with the course 
materials. 2 


The thesis of this chapter—that teaching is not talking and 
that listening (or memorizing) is not leaming-is supported by the 
qualitative difference the observer notes in pupil performance in 
some areas—for example, music, drama, or sports. These experiences 
involve living expressions of genuine interest. The student accepts 
the practice and discipline involved because the experience is mean- 
ingful to him, both psychologically and logically. 
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It does not follow that the school curriculum should be limited 
to Gilbert and Sullivan operettas, mixed-choir singing, automobile- 
driving classes, and school dances. There are bodies of knowledge 
definite subject matters and skills, which can be acquired and un- 
erstood. All students need to understand certain data and possess 
certain skills if they are to participate intelligently and sensitively 

in social life (see Chap. 5). 

The point is to help the student crystallize his social needs so 
that he becomes aware of them and is willing to accept the chal¬ 
lenge involved in satisfying and expressing them. The problem is 
to devise methods or situations which will evoke student interest, 
partiapanou, and self-responsibility. The problem is not so much 
What is to be taught?” as it is “How is the student to learn?” 


The rranslation of Verbal Knowledge 

The problem is difficult because of the heterogeneity of student 
background and make up. There are differences in interest, imagi- 
nation ab.hty to engage in abstract thinking, emotional orientation 
and habits of study, to mention only a few major ones. A good deal’ 
of the difficulty can be met by limiting the size of the group so that 

indi H iTcT °PP ortunit y to acquaint herself with the major 
individual differences of the students. J 

diffir tCaCher r 11 ’ ° f C ° UrSC ’ mCCt COUntless frustrations and 
fficult.es in stimulating pupil interest or in discovering and clarify- 

!he hTk T dS ‘ T hC P ° im ^ arC C ° nsidcrin S now - however, is not 
he lack of pupil response but the skill of teacher approach At 

east the teacher should not be chargeable with blocking or pre¬ 
venting the expression of pupil interest. This is what generally 
happens when teachers “present” material. Y 

i B ° di fs of knowledge must be acquired, but there is no fixed 

rule which declares how this is to be done. Certainly “talking” the 
course, so that mdividual differences of pupils are overlooked al 

: i“ teeS tHat kn 7 Ied * e -t be understood. Recitation 
almost guarantees that the pupil will repeat what the teacher 
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wants. “Recite,” according to Webster’s New International Dic¬ 
tionary, means “to repeat something prepared or committed to 
memory.” Students are most often concerned with vital personal 
problems, whereas teachers are generally concerned with presenting 
readymade definitions. Students bring to the classroom themselves 
-their likes, hopes, fears, joys, hostilities, jealousies, inferiorities, 
anxieties, and confusions. Teachers bring their texts and official 

expose the texts and they ask the 
questions, but the pupils do not expose themselves. Students super¬ 
ficially record the definitions in their notebooks (knowledge), and 

teachers formally evaluate performances of the children in the roll 
books. 

For effective teaching, the point of departure must be where 
the pupil is, not where the teacher thinks he should be. The time 
or definitions is at the end of exploration, not at the beginning of 
inquiry. Naturally, there is no sharp dividing line between what 
one knows well and what one senses inchoately. Students approach 
a subject matter with some related background, some knowledge, 
and some useful, tentative definitions. Otherwise, it would be utterly 
impossible for any communication to take place. The assimilation 
of new knowledge depends upon background and interest. The new 
knowledge cannot merely be added by statement or definition. It 
can first be explored in light of what one already knows, and then 
gradually integrated into new, modified concepts and definitions. 

A brief excerpt illustrates the above point. Several members 
of the group had been discussing for several meetings the criteria 
that mark a successful teacher. Someone (Lawrence) had sug¬ 
gested in one of the earlier meetings that the performance of the 
teacher proved her skill. Most of the students had agreed, but few 
of them seemed to understand what they gave intellectual assent 
to. They did not understand what Lawrence meant. 


instructor: Does a successful teaching job depend upon the ap¬ 
proval or disapproval of the pupils or upon the teacher’s 
awareness of what is happening? 
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John. There s the key to the whole business! You have to be a 
certain way before you can relate to the children. In other 
words, you ve got to understand yourself and how to use your¬ 
self before you can help your pupils. Well, my goodness, that’s 
what we’ve been talking about for the past several weeks! 
hope: I’m beginning to see something for the first time. The im¬ 
portant thing is for the teacher to be aware of what’s happen¬ 
ing. It s the process, not the product. Lawrence said that earlier 
but I didn’t understand it then, although I thought I did. 


In Chapter 4 we shall discuss the difficult concept of express¬ 
ing one s personality and one’s differences from other people. The 
intellectual formulation is simple. One can define the problem by 
stating, “1 he spontaneous expression of one’s difference releases 
tension and increases one’s feeling of self-respect. However it is 
not easy, because we fear disapproval.” Different readers will under¬ 
stand this formulation differently. The depth of understanding 

depends upon how one translates the idea in accord with one’s 
experience with expressing difference. 

Our group had been exploring the meaning of “the expression 

difference. In this case, too, the group members had safely 

engaged in a good deal of superficial talk. During a subsequent 

eeting, Jerry, in presenting a point, had become somewhat un- 

com ortable, and the instructor had persisted in developing the 
implications. 1 6 


^it 1 W ° nder whether ’ perhaps, you didn’t push Jerry a little 

instructor: Do you mean, Carl, that I did? 
carl: Yes, I’m sure of it. I can feel the way Jerry feels 
instructor: I wonder, then, why you said “perhaps.” 
carl. Well, I was a little timid 

,N ~ d £,“ n 'r d ,ating responsibi,i,y ■» p- 
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carl: That’s exactly right. 

instructor: I see now that I did push Jerry and I feel badly 

about it. I didn’t quite realize it. I’m glad, Carl, you called 
my attention to that. 

CARL : I’m more comfortable now than I was a moment ago when 
I did. 

nancy: You know, it just occurs to me-I now begin to under¬ 
stand what you mean by being different. 
instructor: Do you want to explain, Nancy? 

nancy: Yes. For example, I didn’t want to come here tonight. 

1 , first four meetings were dreadful. But I did come, and 

feel free to say I didn’t want to come. I saw that nothing 

appened to Carl when he criticized you and said something 

he felt he shouldn’t say. It’s wonderful to express how you 

really feel and not have it held against you. I wouldn’t have 
missed tonight for anything. 

inst ruct°r : This little side exploration is important. I show my 
difference since I am unafraid of saying what I want to say. 

I also expect you, and each of us should expect each other, to 
say what you want to say. It is only by all of us being rela¬ 
tively free to show our differences that we can help each other. 


Carl, Nancy, and Jerry, through this experience, in which they 
have become involved emotionally as well as intellectually, are 
translating the idea of “difference” into an understanding of being 
different. They no longer merely discuss or “know” that individuals 
are different. They realize what it means to be different. 

It does not follow from the foregoing analysis, differentiating 
between knowledge and understanding, that the distinction is a 
s arp one. It is the emphasis on word knowledge, on abstract con- 
cepts not closely related to the vital interests of the pupil, that is, 
we maintain, misplaced. Indeed, knowledge is indispensable for 
growth. The content of knowledge, the facts, and the objective 
definitions must, however, be pegged to the problems which con- 
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cem the pupil. One’s education consists, in large part, of modifying 
or changing unexamined perspectives and behavior as a conse¬ 
quence of personalizing objective data. Personal experience and 
private feeling cannot validly be carried over to distort the logic 
of demonstrable fact. But the starting point of significant, objective 
inquiry remains in our meaning of things or events. 

Logic deals with abstractions. Most of our experience concerns 
people. Family and social relations, earning a living, raising a fam¬ 
ily are activities in which the logic of ideas plays a very minor role. 

. to our unique, intimate 

experience, so saturated with emotion and feeling, is apparent to 

anyone who understands the complexities of human relations. The 
individual who has this understanding of the narrow limits of logic 
is the one who is likely to have most success in relating logic to life. 

1 his understanding leads to a partial resolution of the dilemma 
between our meaning of events and the meaning of events, the 
confusion of what things mean to us with the meaning of things. 

The teacher who recognizes this will encourage in students 
loyalty to logic. If rigorous thinking is welcomed by teachers and 
c eve oped by pupils, it will at times lead to confusion and frustra¬ 
tion but at other times to increased self-respect and satisfaction. 
Loyalty to ideas, however, is not attained merely by listening to 
someone who possesses knowledge. The ideas must flower from ^and 
the loyalty be rooted in, the student. Pupils cannot be educated by 
definition. 1 he teacher’s function is to provide fertilizer and nour¬ 
ishment to the seed so that its particular potentialities can be 
realized. 

Any teacher aware of the dilemma set up by pupil needs and 

sit„.r Pe r al °uI C ° f ld ° aS faces a VCry troubles °me teaching 
situation. The problem is further complicated if the teacher is also 

keen'y aware of her own biases and feeling. She has to help the 

studem differentiate fact from fancy, opinion from evidence, and 

the same time discipline herself to make a similar differentiation 

she will !n C HHV SS ° f aUempting t0 ° pCrate on both these levels, 

o avo ’t ’ 7 Y tQ aV ° id thC USC ° f arbitrar V authority and 

a contest of wills between herself and the children. In 
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other words, she will be aware (1) of what is happening to the 
class members, (2) of her own struggle, and (3) of the relations 
between herself and the children. These three levels indicate roughly 
the areas of the dynamic processes involved in the teaching** 
learning process. Parts Two and Three are concerned with a de- 
tailed examination of these processes. 

At this point, an appreciation of the complexity of these proc¬ 
esses will help us understand why the use of texts, lectures, assigned 
readings, and periodic tests is so widely accepted and supported. 

lving information, handing out data in neat assignments or talks, 
checking its return through the recitation or examination is the 
easiest way to teach. Teaching by definition is much less demanding 
than developing the skill required in helping pupils to learn. 


Problems for Discussion 

1. Try this brief, spontaneous experiment. Ask the members 
of your family or a number of your associates (perhaps the entire 
class) to define in writing, “communism,” “capitalism,” “educa¬ 
tion, religion,” and “liberty.” Examine the results—and discuss. 

2. Can you think without words? Does thinking require more 
than language? 

3. How would you explain the conclusion that the word 

pain refers to bread? What implications does your explanation 
have for learning? 

5. What, if anything, is unsound about the famous injunction 

of Socrates, “Know thyself”? What explains the fact that so often 

we know what we should do but do not act according to what we 
know? 

6. What is the difference between meaning what we say and 
saying what we mean? 

7. What did you learn in the seventh grade of the school you 
attended? Why do you find the question difficult to answer? 

8. Which of your primary- or secondary-school teachers stand 
out clearly in your recollections of your school experience? Why? 
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9. A. N. Whitehead, the famous mathematician and philoso¬ 
pher, stated that one’s education consists in what is left after one 
has forgotten the facts. What does this mean to you? 
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■ he school shares a major responsibility in shaping the 
lives of twenty million children. It is the one tax-supported institu¬ 
tion which children attend regularly. The public school represents 
the major effort of society to influence and develop the rising gener¬ 
ations of adults. The future parents, who will create the family 
atmosphere, and the future citizens, who will be responsible for 
meeting the problems of a complex society, spend ten to twelve 
years of their childhood in the public schools of the country. The 
importance, therefore, of examining the basic assumptions upon 
which teachers and school administrators proceed is obvious. 

Many teachers and administrators have questioned the ortho¬ 
dox assumptions, and many schools, private and public, operate on 
different assumptions. The average parent and teacher, however, 
being products of the traditional school system, have not really 
accepted the implications of the new assumptions. The actual cur¬ 
rent practices are still firmly grounded in tradition. 

A highly critical account of the assumptions of education 
would, of course, involve numerous qualifications. There are so 
many kinds of schools, classrooms, and teachers that any one set 
of facile generalizations cannot begin to cover the varied practices. 
This probably holds true even of any single large school system. 
Our purpose is not to make that kind of critical analysis. We are 
trying, rather, to examine the over-all general educational philos- 
ophy, not as it is reflected in the more recent “newer” education 
texts, monographs, and ‘‘statements of principles,” but in daily 
classroom practice. The following, then, is a telescoped, highly 
simplified, analytic account of the “educational atmosphere” pre¬ 
vailing in the classrooms of most American schools. We shall ex¬ 
amine and briefly discuss nine major popular fallacies in current 
educational schoolroom practice. In Chapter 12, we shall present 
a different set of propositions for educational practice, supported 
by recent research. We believe the assumptions of orthodox teach¬ 
ing are false and unsupported by evidence. There is solid evidence 
however, to support the propositions dealt with in Chapter 12. 
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Predigested Fact 

1. It is assumed that the teacher’s responsibility is to set out 
what is to be learned and that the student’s job is to learn it. Knowl¬ 
edge is organized in advance and is classified in advance for pur¬ 
poses of presentation of materials or assignments. The pupil’s 
responsibility is to accept the data, memorize or apply them in pre¬ 
determined ways, and demonstrate through an examination of one 
form or another that he has “acquired" the prescribed knowledge. 
The prescribed data are considered essential by school authorities, 
not by the learner. The pupils set out to acquire what the authorities 
declare essential, and the authorities are not to be questioned. 

This kind of learning not only prescribes what shall be taught 
but also prevents the creative participation of the learner in his 
purposive experience. The textbook or assignments eliminate from 
the learning experience whatever they do not include. 

Some school authorities still believe, for example, that plane 
geometry is “good for” high-school pupils, that it trains the mind 
and aids in developing clarity of thought. It may be a surprise to 
learn that there is evidence in support of the view that geometry 
plane or spherical, is of no assistance to anyone in thinking more 
clearly or training the “mind”—except in the field of geometry. 

This assumption of predetermining what must be learned 
also confuses knowledge w'ith learning. Learning must flow from 
the felt needs of the student and must be directed by the pupil’s 
purposes. Knowledge can be classified in text or in teachers’ pre¬ 
pared outlines, but learning flows from pupils’ purpose and interest. 
Learning is a remaking of knowledge rather than an additive col¬ 
lection of isolated data. Pupil-remade knowledge, not teacher- 
prescribed knowledge, is the key to education (see Chap. 8) 


Teacher Requires—Pupil Repeats 

2- It is assumed that knowledge taken on authority is educa¬ 
te in itself. It is good to know what the school authorities say one 
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should know. If the pupil memorizes the data, he is educated. The 
task of the teacher is to see that the pupil acquires the subject 
matter. How this is to be accomplished is secondary. What happens 
in the process is supposedly unimportant. 


Cold-storage, packaged definitions, or data taken on authority, 
block education. Vocabulary and language are poor substitutes for 
vision and insight. Consider the teaching of American history in 
the public schools. The pupils who know American history, it is 
assumed, are educated in that area. The task of the teacher is to 
see that American history is acquired. 

In many schools the teaching of American history and social 
science has been “modernized.” Social science “units” or problems 
are studied. It is no longer required that isolated, fragmented facts 
and dates be memorized. T. his looks like a hoped-for improvement 
in helping pupils acquire an understanding of American history or 
social science. The form of presentation of the data, however, is no 
substitute for substantive learning by the pupils. The pupils are 
told or required to read in a “modern” high school social-science 
or history text about the issues leading to the Civil War. Some 
authority, the teacher or the textbook author, is the sole source of 


education, and the pupils are held responsible for knowing what 
the authority states. 


Even if the pupils receive 100 percent, a perfect score, on the 
examination, in what sense have these data been educative? Are 
the pupils more critical toward racial, religious, and political doc¬ 
trines handed down by parents and close associates? Does the pupils’ 
knowledge of the activity of the Committees of Correspondence 
help to shape his attitudes toward the attacks on civil liberties in 
our time? When the pupil becomes a businessman, will his knowl¬ 
edge of American history acquired in school (three or four expo¬ 
sures) enter into his stand on the question of government regulation 
of industry? 

Is any of the school subject matter taken on authority educa¬ 
tive in itself or is the process of assimilating it the important key to 
education? Furthermore, if the teacher insists that the data be 
acquired, and coercive methods of one kind or another are used, 


t- 
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what other undesirable habits and attitudes toward learning and 
knowledge are acquired by the pupils? Not only is subject matter 
taken on teacher authority not necessarily educative in itself; it can 
also block education. For example, the teacher’s views on literature, 
history, politics, or economics often become the “view” of the pupil. 
He accepts what he hears uncritically, and he is not encouraged to 
challenge the conclusions or opinions of the teacher.* How often 

we hear school children offer as the only evidence for a conclusion, 
“Well, that’s what my teacher said!” 


The Fragmentation of Experience 

3. It is assumed that education can be obtained through dis¬ 
connected subjects. The various “core” curricula, life-adjustment 
courses, and general education programs in primary and secondary 
schools qualify this assumption. Nevertheless, this assumption oper¬ 
ates in most schools of the country. Even in the relatively few 

schools offering “core” programs, the latter have been limited to 
one, two, or three subjects. 

The development of the core curriculum by a number of the 

tiny schools in the “Eight-year Study” was a step in the right 

direction. A unified course of study in social science or English 

does not, however, create syntheses which have real meaning for 

the pupil. The core program consists of logically organized subjects 

or fields of knowledge, some or all of which are related. The logic 

exists in the relationships among the subject-matter areas, not in 
the understanding of the pupils. 

In sum, the content selected for the core program depends 
upon a predetermined unit. The core curriculum does not, in itself 
resolve the dilficulty of fragmented experience; rather it’incrZs’ 

i"e in a fr T en " knowIed S e - The core of education does not 

umculum but in the connection between the data and the 

until *Gainco S , S 'in "the 'sixteenth'"^ e ^ canrlp, J^.^ s Aristotle, “The” Philosopher. Not 

the authority of Aristotle As a res.Tt’ d any ° ne Senousl > r dare to challenge 
centuries. ‘ e ‘ As a rcsult > man y «r.ous errors were believed for 
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life of the pupil. Relating subjects to one another must not be 
confused with educating pupils. 

The formal organization of departments or divisions on all 
levels of education is based upon the assumption that education 
can be acquired through disconnected subjects. Sixteen “units,” 
made up of Shorthand I, l / 2 credit; Automobile Driving, / 2 
credit; Chorus I, / 2 credit; Intermediate French, Elementary 
Algebra, English II, Economic Citizenship, Social Studies, Life 
Science, Gym (maybe, maybe not), and the like, yield a college 
preparatory diploma. Change the isolated, fragmentized subjects, 
add a core program, total up credits, and a business or vocational 
certificate is the educational reward. What ties all of this together? 
Who is concerned with putting it together? 

Teachers of the physical sciences generally look with disdain 
upon the soapy social science courses. Teachers in the social 
sciences often consider their laboratory colleagues to be high-class 
mechanics. Teachers of English fret about punctuation, marginal 
indentation, and proper salutation. 

In one of the reputable schools of New York State, one of the 
questions on the final English examination was: 

Check the most nearly correct answer: Scene II, Act III, in 

The Merchant of Venice is: a -13 lines; b -30 lines; c-6 0 lines. 

What, precisely, is the significance of the question—or of the 
answer? 

Each of the isolated subjects is presented in a relatively closed 
conceptual scheme. There are two problems involved here, neither 
of which is often recognized. 

(a) Presenting knowledge in the form of traditional subjects 
truncates the problem. A part is taken for the whole. All empirical 
scientific inquiry is, of necessity, analytical. The careful inquirer 
realizes, however, that he has selected only certain frames of refer¬ 
ence for purposes of a particular analysis and that there are a large 
number of other possible conceptual approaches, depending upon 
the problem one has selected for analysis. 

The teacher’s concern with his specialty blinds him to equally 
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valid approaches to the same phenomena from other points of 
view. The error is often made of confusing a specific approach, 
which uses certain conceptual tools, with a subject matter. Thus, 
human experience is divided into separate substantive compart¬ 
ments, such as history, English, economics, civics, psychology. The 
subject matter is human experience; the method of analyzing it is 
historical, psychological, political, or esthetic. 

A group of pupils in a social science class was discussing the 
causes of juvenile delinquency. Several of the pupils maintained 
that poor family surroundings led to delinquent behavior. Others 
declared rather vehemently that it resulted from bad economic 
conditions. Both sides rested their case on the fact that each had 
studied about delinquency; one group had studied some “psychol¬ 
ogy” and the other had a course in “economics.” Thus the clinching 
argument for each position was, “Well, that’s what we learned in 
psychology,” or “Well, that’s what we learned in economics.” 

All the pupils failed to understand that a specific segment of 
human behavior was being analyzed and that there were many 
dimensions of or approaches to understanding that particular kind 
of human behavior. The specialist in a particular approach is often 
unable to relate his analysis to other types of analyses. There is an 
inability to synthesize intellectually. 

(/>) In addition, on another dimension, there is a failure to 
help the pupil to synthesize the material with reference to his own 
How of experience. A teacher who was discussing the concept of 
race in a social-science class drew a series of graphs on the board 
showing that, whatever the physical criterion, the distribution of 
that trait among the populations of the several “races” was gen¬ 
era y the same. There followed a discussion on the part of the 
teacher of findings regarding the intelligence of different racial 
groups ,n which she showed that, given similar cultural surround¬ 
ings, the intelligence ratings are generally the same for the differ¬ 
ent groups. The pupils “agreed” at the end of the presentation that 
there were no inherited differences among races. Among those who 

excW aT thC P r ' S T ldentS ° f two high-school fraternities which 

dream” f— NCgr ° eS ’ ^ 3 gr ° Up ° f S irls wh ° “wouldn’t 
dream of inviting an Italian classmate to their homes. The an- 
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thropological data were sounder than the teaching skill of the in¬ 
structor. She was telling them about the subject of races. For most 
of the pupils that was “something for the book/ 5 not anything 
intimately tied up with their personal interrelations. (The burden 
of failure should not, of course, be carried by the teacher alone or 
even primarily. The family atmosphere of the pupil is probably 
the principal source of his racial attitudes.) 

The intellectually truncated materials, therefore, do not hang 
together in intellectual conceptual systems, and they also fail to 
have significant meaning in the experience of the pupil. The 
teachers fail to make intellectual syntheses, and the pupils are 
blocked in creating personal syntheses. 

The school curriculum consists of a miscellaneous array of 
isolated data, of partial answers to problems rarely raised by stu¬ 
dents. There is little significance in the subjects for pupils. 

The parceling out of disconnected, unrelated data blocks any 
genuine educational experience. Indeed, this procedure adds to the 
confusion of the pupil if he takes it seriously—but he generally does 
not. He takes it to pass examinations. He takes the examination 
seriously but not the meaning of what he is being examined on. 


What Are "the” Facts? 

4. It is assumed that the subject matter is the same to the 
learner as to the teacher. “The” facts are recorded in books or 
presented by the teacher. The facts are supposed to be the same 
for all pupils; they are to learn them in the given contexts, in the 
same order, and in a given time. 

What is “a fact”? Let us take a simple example familiar to 
all. A spoon is placed in a glass of water. The handle of the spoon 
extends straight out of the water but appears bent in the water. 
The question is raised, “Is the spoon bent or straight?” The correct 
answer depends upon what “the” spoon means. If “the” spoon 
refers to spoon-in-liquid, it is bent. The frame of reference deter¬ 
mines the question to be raised, the answer to be sought, and, 
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hence, whether the statement is factual. A fact is a statement about 

a concrete phenomenon in a specific frame of reference. 

When the United Supreme Court justices deliver their opinion 

on a case, each has before him a printed record of “the facts” in 

the case which has been appealed. What explains split decisions 

of 5-4 or 6-3? The frames of reference of the several members of 

the majority opinion and minority dissent differ; hence, the legal 

implications of the facts differ; hence, the facts themselves take on 

a different character. Indeed the judicial opinion determines “the” 
facts. 

A teacher stated to the class that philosophy was the “hand¬ 
maid” to religion. Something led the teacher to interrupt her 
statement and ask, “Of course, all of you know what is meant by 

handmaid to religion.’ ” One of the members of the class replied 
quite seriously, “Sure, made by hand.” 

What is a fact for the author of a textbook or for the teacher 
need not be a fact for the pupil, since he is not seeking an answer 
to a hypothesis or problem to which the facts may be a partial 
answer. I he pupil, as a rule, is obtaining the teacher’s facts merely 
to pass the examination. r l hat is the pupil’s frame of reference. His 
problem is to pass the examination. This is why, so often, we hear 

pupils say, “What are we supposed to know?” “What must we do?” 
“How long must the paper be?” 


Present Participation versus Future Preparation 

5. It is assumed that education prepares the student for later 
life rather than that it is a living experience. This is reflected by the 
name given to the ceremony marking the completion of elementary 
schoo 1 \ Ve call it “commencement,” the beginning, although it is 

11 .t to discover what is begun other than high school. Seven 
to nine years have been spent in preparation for a start. 

Psychologically, the pupil lives in, with, and through his 
school environment for twelve years. The twelve years of primary 
and secondary education are twelve years of living experience. To 
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be sure, the future years are colored by the living experiences of the 

present. The only time the pupil, or any of us, has, however, is the 

present. One cannot live on borrowed time because time cannot 

be borrowed. It can be spent only out of current assets. The only 

time one has is the present, and if you live in the present you have 
no time to spend. 

The pupil is living in, with, and through his school environ¬ 
ment at every moment. He is undergoing classroom experiences 
fraught with all kinds of loves, hates, satisfactions, tensions, anxie¬ 
ties, hopes, and fears. He brings to the classroom a whole galaxy of 
emotions. He is in continuous association with others and is react- 

t0 > against, and with fellow pupils and teachers. 

For better or worse, he acquires habits of workmanship, feel¬ 
ings of adequacy or inferiority, language habits, social aptitudes, 
ways of meeting or avoiding authority, ways of relating to members 
of the opposite sex, and the ability or inability to accept differences 
m others. What he does or is permitted to do with the facts and 
ideas dealt with determines his respect for evidence and his loyalty 
to truth. Not only his awareness of ideas but his commitment to 
values depends upon his classroom experiences. All of this involves 
present participation, not preparation for the future. The most 
efficient preparation for dealing with possible future experience is 
the development of present abilities, tools, and techniques which 
relate to present problems felt and stated by the pupils. 

The school environment is one which justifiably selects out of 
the tangled web of personal and social experience certain aspects 
which can be viewed analytically. The danger is always present that 
the abstractions substituted for the present realities are far removed 
from the living experiences of the pupils. The abstractions of the 
classroom can become an artificial world of concepts unrelated to 
the present purposes of the pupils and to the pupils’ present readi- 
ness to understand and assimilate the abstractions. 

Many problems of classroom discipline now become clear. 

Teachers complain about the inattention of pupils, their lack of 

interest in the teacher’s or textbook assignment, in what the teacher 

is saying. But pupils are always paying attention to whatever inter¬ 
ests them . 
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Being compelled to attend to ideas or to participate in activi¬ 
ties which have little meaning or interest makes one restless, fa¬ 
tigued, or bored. Means of escaping such a situation are quickly 
sought and discovered or created. The pupil then acts in ways 
which disturb the competing interests of the teacher. Instead of 
engaging in overt annoying behavior, the pupil can feign interest 
by appearing attentive. This lays the groundwork for the habits of 
skillful inattention, which is also characteristic of many college 
students in the classroom. 

Ideas and activities unrelated to the direct needs and present 
experiences of the pupils will not and cannot become educationally 
meaningful to the pupil except in the negative sense of building 
resistance to, and dislike for, the ideas and activities. 

The assumption that education primarily prepares the student 
or later life is false, since education is a living experience Its 
effects are immediately present and will color as well as determine 

subsequent experience. 


The Responsibility for Learning 

6. It is assumed that the teacher is responsible for the pupil’s 

acquiring of knowledge. If the teacher is responsible for the pupil’s 

acquiring of knowledge, then the pupil is not responsible. The 

eacher asks the questions. The pupil answers the teacher’s ques- 

ions. he teacher, it can be assumed, knows the answers. Then 

w y ask the questions? To discover whether the pupil can repeat 

the teacher s or textbook’s answer. This tests whether the pupil can 
repeat what the teacher knows. 

Teachers fail to recognize that all genuine learning is, in the 
last analysis, self-learning, self-discipline. 

The word discipline is derived from the Latin discere, which 
to a a ttend°i H ^ “ disd P lined "«* when he is compelled 

Indeed f* Y I"' ° f bad gradCS and failure ’ P romise of stars 
and medals parental or school pressure, or competitive striving A 

hii^lt No himSdf W K h , Cn hC UnC ° VerS difficulties a »d discovers 
tniself. No one can possibly discipline or motivate another in any 
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self-creative sense. All one can do is to help another motivate him¬ 
self, hence the problem is the pupil’s problem. 

It follows, then, that the pupil should be encouraged to raise 
his questions for the teacher to answer. If the question is truly his, 
and he is free to raise it, the chances are he will inquire about 
matters which interest him. The pupil’s development and acquisi¬ 
tion of knowledge depend upon how far he is permitted to examine 
the teacher. His success in the group or class should depend upon 
how eager and able he is to use the teacher to discover what he 

wants to know and what he can do about the subject matter or 
problem. 

The responsibility and motivation for acquiring knowledge 

should be placed upon the learner. It is his course, not the teacher’s. 

For learning to take place, the effort must stem from the pupil. 

One who observes two-year-olds at play—or fifteen- or twenty-year- 

olds, or anyone—working at what interests them knows how well 
motivated they are. 

The teacher cannot be responsible for the pupil’s learning. 
Her responsibility is limited to performing as well as she can the 
role of a skillful helper. How the pupil wants to use the teacher’s 
service is beyond the control of the teacher. One of the reasons 
why teachers feel responsible for what pupils “learn” is that they 
want to establish a good record in the examinations which is al¬ 
leged evidence of their competence. Relatively few teachers are 
easily convinced that the criterion of their competence is not the 
results of examinations but how well they perform their daily job. 
(This point is expanded in Chap. 8.) 


Discipline , Old and New 

7. It is assumed that pupils must be coerced into working on 
some tasks . This assumption is closely related to the preceding one. 
A task or problem which has no interest for a pupil will not hold 
his attention. Attention flows from interest. The teacher or school 
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authorities declare that the subject matter is good for the pupil 
whether he is interested or not. If the pupil shows no interest, he 
must be forced to pay attention ’ through one means or another. 

It is a strange, psychologically unsound notion that finding a 
task disagreeable leads to good results, that it is good “discipline.” 
There is some truth in this provided that the person, himself, un¬ 
dertaking the task realizes the need for struggle and persistence. 
In this case, the person deliberately assumes the responsibility for 
unpleasant effort. I he coercion, or compulsion, or threat is not 
external to his own motivation and is not felt as an imposition of 
an alien will. The disagreeable task is self-imposed in the larger 
context of an important end or a desired good. 

Forcing disagreeable tasks on pupils—demanding, for exam¬ 
ple, certain reports on readings which hold no inherent interest for 
the pupil—creates distaste and habits of slovenly workmanship, of 
getting by with the least effort, and, often, of dishonesty and cheat¬ 
ing. One wonders how many thousands of adults miss the grandeur 
of Shakespeare’s tragedies or the sheer beauty of mathematics be¬ 
cause of unpleasant high-school experiences with Shakespeare, 
algebra, and plane geometry. 

I he inference is not to be drawn that Shakespeare and mathe¬ 
matics should be removed from the high school curriculum. The 
.It lies ln ^e poor and ineffective techniques employed to capture 
interest and to win attention. Love of literature or mathematics, 
like love for a human being, cannot be forced upon anyone. 

arents cannot make children good, although they can com¬ 
pel conformity. Compelled conformity is not goodness but the 
response to ka,. and anxiety. Conformity to the disagreeable tasks 
at school does not lead to desirable discipline. It is surrendering 
o the will of power and authority. It breeds submissiveness, ho^ 

/ and rescntment > and it frequently leads to a denial of those 

acmX ^ > “^'Justification for the shoddy performance. This 

actually robs the pup.l of self-responsibility and self-discipline He 

oTlhc nZ dCmand ° r re ^ ire without any real acceptance 

or t le efforts he has to make (see Chap. 10) The 

assumption that pupib most be coeiccd into perlortLg «r,i 
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disagreeable tasks reflects a false understanding of the nature of 
genuine discipline. 


Knowledge and Learning 

8. It is assumed that knowledge is more important than learn¬ 
ing. The problem of the classroom is not to transmit “facts” but 
to help the pupil translate the knowledge so that it becomes mean¬ 
ingful in his experience. In other words, the most important job of 
the teacher is to encourage the pupil to want to learn. It is the 

process of learning and not the answers to questions which consti- 
tutes the core of education. 

Learning occurs when the entire personality of the pupil is 

involved. How much one knows is an indication of memory or the 

ability to manipulate facts. Memorizing the names, addresses, and 

telephone numbers listed in the Chicago telephone directory or the 

contents of the World Almanac would be an extraordinary feat of 

memory—and an absurd waste of time and energy. The purpose 

of the directory is to save time and energy. The important matter 

is to learn how to use the directory and, analogously, how to use 

the thousands of bits of information floating around in the texts 
and talks of the classroom. 

The traditional classroom procedure calls for right answers 
from the pupils. A high grade is the reward for knowing the right 
answers. The goal of the course is the passing of the examination, 
not what happens during the process of learning. The average 
teacher is concerned with what the pupil knows, not with the prob¬ 
lem of how the pupil learns. Alfred North Whitehead once re¬ 
marked that an education consists of what is left after one has 
forgotten the facts. 

Knowledge which is meaningful is not merely cerebral. Genu¬ 
ine knowledge involves the viscera, the muscles, and the glands; 
it becomes learning. When the pupil does something to what he 
knows, when he applies knowledge in some way of his own , he 
learns. The teacher s chief concern, now, is how much the pupil 
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knows, not how well he learns. The pupil, not the book or the 
examination, should be the problem of the teacher. 


Intellect and Emotion 

9. It is assumed that education is primarily an intellectual process. 
This assumption is a corollary' of the preceding one. Every vital 
experience is perceived, felt, and understood as a whole. School 
children are vitally concerned with economic status, social class, 
authority, and all the expected behavior patterns accompanying 
them. Feelings of status, of self-esteem, are involved in meeting 
with classmates and teacher. Children must learn when to defer 
and when to submit. Personal relationships to superiors, peer 
groups, and subordinates have to be achieved and patterned. Spon¬ 
taneous responses have to be inhibited. Evasions of objects and 
persons because of fear of authority have to be learned. 

The pupil is less impressed by the statements of the text or the 
teacher than by the feeling tone of the classroom—that is, the feel¬ 
ings of the persons in the room, pupils and teacher. The calmness 
or harshness of voice, the smile or frown, the tight lip or relaxed 

11 ° the head are more readily communicated because they are 
more quickly sensed. The whole business of elementary and sec¬ 
ondary education occurs in a matrix of deep emotional experience. 
What pupils learn, and how they learn, depends upon their emo¬ 
tional sets as well as upon the logic of ideas. 

„ . The d,lemma of education,” declares Lawrence K. Frank, 
arises from belief in man as a rational being in whom emotion 
can be controlled by reason and intelligence. Educational programs 
■ rink from any frank acceptance of the underlying personality 
make-up and emotional reactions of students as entering into the 

coIkpsHf th tUa f ? b T aUSe t0 d ° 80 WOUld bring a Spread 

approved pedagogy/ " UC3tl ° nal phll ° S ° phy and undermining of 

bv r p Alfred N r H Whitehead Stated that the att empt to educate 
7 eason without understanding and dealing with the emotional 
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contexts is “one of the most fatal, erroneous and dangerous concep¬ 
tions ever introduced into the theory of education.” 2 

The genuine interests and needs of pupils are, in large part, 

emotional. Yet in most classrooms the false assumption is made 

that the educational situation is essentially concerned with knowing 
facts. 

Many readers, we feel, are in essential agreement with what 
has been stated and analyzed. They may disagree on some points 
or want to qualify others, but the general picture will be familiar, 
we believe, to practicing and prospective teachers. 

We, now turn to Part Two, “The Teaching*-* Learning 
Process,” in which we try to show how a different classroom at¬ 
mosphere supports a qualitatively different kind of learning on the 
part of teacher and students. The different classroom setting, ordi¬ 
narily, does not “just” occur. It arises out of increased professional 
understanding of what occurs in the teaching <-» learning process 

and the beter use of teacher skill which accompanies such under- 
standing. 


Problems for Discussion 

1. What is the teacher s responsibility regarding the subject 
matter of a course? Should she exercise authority in selecting the 
material? How should she use that authority? 

2. Many children do not relish arithmetic, algebra, or plane 
geometry. Should they, nevertheless, be required to study these sub¬ 
jects? Should arithmetic be required but not algebra or geometry? 
Why should not musical appreciation be a required subject? Should 

taking gym be optional? Do the school authorities know what 
children need by way of knowledge? On what basis do they know 

what subjects are good for children? Can the pupils judge what 
is good for them to know? 

3. Jesus was not graduated from elementary school. Shake¬ 
speare did not attend college. Were they educated? 

Is a plumber an educated person? 
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A German scholar planned a sixteen-volume work on The 

History of the Duel. (He died after completing six of the volumes.) 

Would you, on the basis of these facts, consider him educated? 

A well-known psychiatrist, engaged in private practice and a 

member of a famous medical school in New York City, returned 

to his home one night at 1 1 p.m. His wife, in the eighth month of 

pregnancy, was resting in her room, upstairs. The psychiatrist, who 

had not had dinner, noticed that the dining-room table was cleared. 

He shouted to his wife upstairs, “You slut, can’t you have some 

dinner prepared for me?” Do you consider this psychiatrist an 
educated person? 

4. If you were asked, “What important points were raised 
in Chapter 3, what would your answer be? Would your fellow 
students give the same answer? If the answers are not the same, 
what accounts for the difference in the replies? 

5. Do you now have a future or may you have a future? What 
implications does your answer have for the learning experience? 

Do your past experiences determine or condition your present 

experiences? What else, if anything, enters your present educational 
experience? 

6. What does “acquiring” knowledge mean? What do you 
consider a genuine test of knowledge? 

7. Many of you no longer study the piano. Most adults regret 
aving discontinued and wish that their parents had insisted upon 

a continuation of the lessons and compelled them to practice when 
they were youngsters in high school. Yet they complained and re¬ 
belled at being compelled to practice. Should you have been coerced 
into practicing the piano? 

8. How do you encourage people to want to learn? 

9. Which is more important for learning, knowing an answer 
or raising the question to be answered? 


10. Assume that you are concerned with the questions above 
Is the concern you feel primarily an intellectual or emotional one? 

l ° * $take? WHat “P artS cf are chiefly in¬ 

volved. Are you seeking “correct” answers to the questions? Why? 

you were told there are no correct answers, would you feel better 
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about yourself? Why? Do you think there are correct 
these questions? 


answers to 
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■ HE present chapter and the five chapters which fol¬ 
low it deal with some of the basic understandings and skills which 
enter into a fruitful teaching <-> learning process. A teacher may 
eventually become so familiar and comfortable with these basic 
skills and insights that she ceases to be aware of them except when 
she chooses to. The situation is analogous to the process of breath¬ 
ing. We inhale and exhale without, most of the time, being aware 
of the process. Generally we become aware of the process only 
when normal breathing is interfered with. Similarly, watching one’s 
teaching skills and performing skillfully are so closely allied that 
the transition from conscious awareness to attitudinal performance 
is imperceptible. Indeed, just because one practices skillfully, the 

slightest false note strikes one stridently and rushes into con¬ 
sciousness. 

The skilled teacher may be compared to the sensitive sym¬ 
phony conductor. He knows the musical score, he controls the 
dynamics, he gives the various sections their entrances. He is highly 
aware of what is happening and what is to follow —and he per¬ 
forms artistically. He makes music. He sings with and communi¬ 
cates to the members of the orchestra even as he knowingly directs 
them. 

How does one increase teaching skill? It is unlikely that there 

is any one way or that any two teachers can proceed in the same 

wa Y* There are, however, common factors present in all fruitful 

teachings learning situations which every teacher can, initially, 

know about. Knowledge about the teachinglearning process 

can gradually transform itself into a sensitive and skilled awareness 
and use of oneself. 

The following chapters describe one teacher’s awareness of 
what enters into the teachinglearning process. If the reader 
can discover and appropriate something for himself in what is 
described, if he recognizes in what follows something of his own 
experiences, this will provide some evidence of the common factors 
present in significant teaching. 

In order to learn significantly the learner must want to learn. 
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He will learn better and learn that which matter to him if he does 

not need to feel defensive and if he is not threatened. He has to 

feel free to face his uncertainties, limitations, and inadequacies. 

leachmg will be improved through the creation of situations which 
make meaningful learning most likely. 

Skilled teaching will be characterized by: 

1. the creation of an accepting atmosphere (Chap. 4), 

2. the structuring of a “reality-centered” classroom (Chap. 


3 ‘ “ awar c eness of the teacher’s function and need to focus 
(Chap. 6), 

4. an understanding of when, how, and where to challenge 

the pupils (Chap. 7), K 

5. an acceptance of the premise that learning is essentially 

personal (Chap. 8), r 

6. and that it depends upon self-motivation and self- 
discipline (Chap. 9). 

.each^ q w ti0 r bl> ' ",‘ Cre “ re °' hCr faC '° rS ' Vhid ' ! "‘° skilled 
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depend“^n turn 2 Thcse ceHtioP 
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One of the important characteristics of skilled teaching is the 
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creation of an atmosphere which encourages pupils to question, 

challenge, and contribute to one another’s and to the teacher’s 
growth. 

Through her attitudes and her ability to communicate to the 
pupils that their differences will be respected, she can move a long 
way toward stimulating pupil participation. 


The Attitude of the Teacher 

The teacher who progresses in reaching a more and more com¬ 
fortable acceptance of herself will be able to accept others. Progress 
in understanding others may also help in understanding oneself. 
Growing acceptance of self, which is never complete, means that 
one realizes the piebald personality one is. There is a willingness to 
struggle against the common need to control or to dominate in 

order to shield one against recognizing limitations, inadequacies, or 
insecurities in oneself. 

The teacher who has struggled and continues to struggle with 
herself attains a deepening insight into the similar struggle the 
pupil undergoes. She becomes aware of the common tendency to 
seek an out from conflict by using the pupil as a target for her dis¬ 
satisfaction. What she says can be attacked, questioned, or criti¬ 
cized without her feeling personally abused and therefore counter¬ 
attacking the pupil. This leads to increased freedom for the pupil, 
since he is not criticized for his criticism or disagreement. Let us 
glance at an opening meeting of one of our groups. 


instructor: Good evening and welcome. I suppose before the 
evening is over we’ll have a chance to become acquainted 
with each other. I’m wondering what we’ve come together for. 
Would someone clarify our purpose? [A long silence ] 


Elizabeth: I want to learn about skilled teaching. 
instructor: Have you any other purposes? [Silence] 
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STELLA: Well frankly, we’ve got to have some project for the 

course and I thought since this comes the same night as 
the course I’d sign up. [Laughter] g 

instructor: That certainly makes a lot of sense. Perhaps others 
ot you have some additional reasons? 

harry: Does this course have a final examination? 

instructor : I really haven’t given that any thought, but I’m 

certam it s important to all of you. Perhaps later on all of us 

1 '° S T r - '**■’* yOU agree - 

examinations HUu'shul] Wh^U^omettggLw^ ‘’h”' 
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expected. People are afraid. They fear disapproval. The instructor 
also remains silent, giving the members a chance to try him and 
one another out slowly and cautiously to discover how far they 
can go and what the consequences are likely to be. Stella breaks 
the ice by, “Well, frankly . . .” She starts half apologetically, 
realizing that ordinarily a student does not tell the teacher that 
the reason for taking a course is the convenience of time. The 
releasing laughter of the group reflects this realization. The in¬ 
structor joined in the laughter and added that it was a sensible 
reason. 

A few moments later Stella risks a bit more of her real feelings 
and wonders aloud whether the teacher’s suggestion about explor¬ 
ing the question won’t lead to “one of those talk fests.” The teacher 
reacts to the laughter by showing his understanding of Stella’s 
feelings and agreeing with her skepticism. 

Stella’s initial “contest” with the instructor encourages her 
and the other members of the group to feel more free to say what 
they want. Because he knows that uncertainty and fear of disap¬ 
proval are present in the early meetings of every class, he under¬ 
stands that the resulting criticism is directed against him as a 
teacher and not as a person. Consequently his reaction to it is 
professional rather than personal. He therefore tries to create an 
atmosphere which invites participation and permits difference of 
expression. 

The following comment is an evaluation made during the 
sixth meeting. 


Helen: The atmosphere of our group was created from the first 
moments of meeting with the leader, who began by asking, 
“Why are you here?” I remember the answers’ being at first 
dutiful, standard pedagogical answers, what students thought 
an instructor would be pleased to hear. The instructor’s man¬ 
ner in commenting on these, even more than his words, 
brought the first frank statement from a member as to how 
she really felt. I can still feel the intentness with which the 
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class watched the instructor when this first frank statement 
was made. We watched his face to see what expression was 
registered upon hearing the comments and in replying to 
them. He simply accepted the statement. 


We stated a moment ago that fear is generally to be expected 
when a group made up of relative strangers meets for the first few 
times. It is of interest to compare the third meeting of another 
group of teachers. The first two meetings had been taken up with 
general complaints directed against supervisors, parents, principals, 
and pupils. T he first part of the third meeting consisted of a spirit¬ 
less discussion as to whether city children were “a different breed” 
from rural children. The group members were seizing upon any 
convenient theme which would not really involve them. 


instructor: May I ask a question? We’ve been together for fifty 
minutes tonight and for four hours previously. Some of you 
may have noticed that each of the twelve members of our 
group has contributed to our discussions. That is a very prom¬ 
ising sign that this group is “going places.” This is the ques¬ 
tion: What do you think we have accomplished thus far in 
exploring “What makes a skilled teacher?” 

gora. I m sure of one thing. None of us is sure of the problem we 

want to discuss or of what we are talking about. At least I’m 
not. ’ 

I think all of us are running away. We don’t know each 
other and we’re plain afraid of each other. We’ve been feeling 
each other out, seeing how far we can trust each other. I 
t ink we 11 have to wait until someone breaks the ice and says: 

Look, this is my real problem, and I want some help. I’m 
the one who is causing the mischief in my classroom, and if 
1 m going to improve my skill I’ll need help.” 


ned 
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Gregory: I think we’re all cautious and careful. We’re afraid we’ll 
say something stupid. 
harry : I agree. 
cora: Sure, that’s right. 

ned: I think most adults, and that includes teachers, aren’t secure 
in their personal lives and they carry that into the classroom. 
instructor: Do others of you share Ned’s, Cora’s, Harry’s, and 
Gregory’s feeling? 

mabel: That’s why I’m here. I do feel that way. 
instructor: Maybe you’d like to explore why all of us, and I 
certainly include myself, feel this insecurity at times? 


By including himself, the leader, who does experience uneasi¬ 
ness with a new group, tries to communicate the feeling that all 
have this problem, that it is natural, and that they may com¬ 
fortably discuss it. This is the opening wedge into the theme of 
skilled teaching in this group. 

The teacher accepts students’ statements and expressions of 
attitude without moral judgment. He invites them to state their 
interests and their approach and encourages a climate which sup¬ 
ports student participation. He makes suggestions which may be 
accepted or just as comfortably rejected. The absence of threat 
lowers student defensiveness. On the contrary, the student senses 
the respect for his integrity and will be inclined toward free partici¬ 
pation in his development. 

There is no single way to develop this kind of educational 
climate. Any teacher, however, who genuinely believes in this ap¬ 
proach will discover many w'ays to communicate her attitude to the 
pupils. The pupils, with their traditional expectations of teacher- 
pupil attitude, will at first not know what to make of the new 
climate. Some will be puzzled, others irritated, and some will com¬ 
plain. The negativism will, in time, dissipate itself. Almost all of 
the pupils will later express their appreciation for the relative free¬ 
dom from pressure which they experienced. 

The teacher may wonder how this is possible when require- 
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merits such as assigned readings and examinations have to be met. 
There are limitations and specific requirements in all teachings 
learning situations.. The limits may be so rigidly imposed or en¬ 
forced by circumstances beyond the control of the teacher that the 
classroom atmosphere we have been describing cannot be hoped 
for. This will be a rare case. The fact of limitations is usually not 
the stumbling block. It is the attitude in dealing with the limita¬ 
tions which is important. Thus, if fifty pages of history must be 
covered within a given time, according to the state or school 
syllabus, the teacher simply conveys to the pupils that this is some¬ 
thing neither she nor the pupils can control and asks how they 

would propose fulfilling the requirement. It is their course, with all 
its attendant external limitations. 

The teacher’s attitude is the important difTerential in creating 
whatever freedom the limitations allow. The least she can do is not 
to add to the existing institutional pressures a harmful attitude of 
pressure and threat in teacher-pupil relations. Indeed, she can make 
use of the external limits by helping students to realize how one 
must accommodate oneself to requirements over which one has no 
control. That is a worth-while lesson for both teacher and pupils. 

Often pupils will complain to a permissive teacher that al- 
t ough they feel comfortable and free in her class they dare not 
express their real attitudes in other classes. The permissive instructor 
can present several alternatives. Would it be desirable to change 
t e class s procedure to conform with that of other classes? Gener¬ 
ally the pupils agree that this alternative is highly undesirable, 
he conclusion is usually reached that one conforms to the expec- 
ations of other teachers, or challenges the classroom procedures, 

an explores how far one can go in modifying them. Different 
situations call for different adjustments. 


The Acceptance of Difference 

Im m attl - Ude ° f aCCe P tance b y the teacher will, if it is genuine, 

.. a —" ltSdf l ° the P u P ih - When they realize that the 
n y does not exercise her power arbitrarily, that she does 
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not insist on being right, on having her way, and that she even 
makes and admits mistakes, pupils tend to become more accepting 
of differences, their own and those of others. They express more 
of their real selves and become less defensive about their limita¬ 
tions. If no one accuses them, there is no need to be defensive. If 
their differences are accepted, they learn to accept differences in 

others. This is illustrated by the following discussion during one of 
the early meetings. 


jerry (to Teacher ): I’ve been listening quietly to what you’ve 
been saying tonight and I don’t agree with most of what 
you ve said. You haven’t given any real proof for your state¬ 


ments. 

instructor: I can certainly understand how you feel, Jerry. 
You re quite right. I haven’t given any proof. I’ve merely 
given my opinions based on personal observation. Perhaps 
our experiences, yours and mine, differ. Would you want to 
tell us why you disagree? 


jerry: Just because my experience has been different, I guess. I 

can t give any proof either, so I’d just as soon stick with what 
I believe. 


instructor: That seems reasonable enough to me. 
jerry: This doesn’t mean, you know, that I’m not willing to 
change my mind later on, provided I’m convinced. 


The instructor accepts Jerry’s disagreement and even sup¬ 
ports his stand. The questioning of “authority” is, in fact, encour¬ 
aged by the instructor’s saying, “You’re quite right.” “That seems 
reasonable enough to me.” Jerry, in his last remark, feels comfort¬ 
able in asserting his difference, at the same time expressing a will¬ 
ingness to change his mind later on. The teacher not only does not 
insist on his stated position, he accepts the position of the student. 
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Feeling accepted, Jerry again expresses his difference but qualifies 
it by adding, “provided I’m convinced.” 

The following exchange helped all of us. We became quite 
involved in the question of a teacher’s wanting to be popular with 
the students. The instructor expressed the view that whether or not 
he was popular was unimportant. The important matter was to 
challenge pupils. The record is as follows. 


carl: Then you’re saying that the teacher .... 

instructor: The teacher has a professional role to perform. 
carl: You mean to ... . 

instructor: He has no right to use the students for his needs. 
carl: Excuse me, isn’t that what you just did? 
instructor : What do you mean? 

stella: Maybe we can play back the last minute of the record. 
instructor: Check. I get it. You mean J interrupted Carl several 
times. I was so insistent on my point of view that I wouldn’t 
let him speak. I certainly pulled a “honey” that time. Quite 
unprofessional and unskilled, I’d say. 

Elizabeth: I wish I had a dollar every time I do that. 
jerry: I’d settle for a nickel. 


Carl criticized the instructor quite easily, and Stella suggested 
the playback. They are expressing the kind of feeling, the kind of 
questioning of a teacher, which is too rare in the classroom. The 
instructor endorses their criticism of him. Hearing the admission of 
the instructor’s mistake, Elizabeth and Jerry do not hesitate to 
express a similar limitation. No one has to be defensive. The 
teacher, in admitting his errors rather than justifying them, helps 

pupils to admit their limitations. All of us felt the increased respect 
or difference which followed the incident. 
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A week later the question of disciplining pupils was being 
discussed. 


carl: I think that what we’re saying has far-reaching conse¬ 
quences for our pupils. I mean the important thing is to accept 
differences in behavior and give them a chance to talk about 
their feelings and get rid of a lot of bad feeling and fear. It 
seems to me that we, the teachers, are the ones to create the 
kind of atmosphere in which children will feel free to express 
what bothers them. 

Elizabeth: If we don’t, they continue to feel bad and then be¬ 
have in ways which cover up how bad they feel. Gee, it strikes 
me now that so-called “disciplinary problems” are to a large 
degree started by teachers’ making children afraid of them. 
My Lord, that’s so! 

instructor: Would you want to explain that a bit more clearly? 

Elizabeth: Well, I announced to my class that we were going to 
a puppet show, and one of the children said: “Well Vm not 
going to go. I don’t like that show.” I thought to myself, “Oh, 
oh! here’s where I’m going to have some trouble. I’m going 
to send him to the principal, and I’m going to have trouble.” 

I wanted to say to the kid, “You are going to go; the whole 
class is going,” but I thought that was wrong and I didn’t 
know what to say. I suddenly remembered last week and just 
felt the kid had the right to feel the way he did. I decided 
to speak to the child’s mother to try to find out what lay 
behind the child’s fear of the story. 

instructor: The fact that the entire class was supposed to go to 
the show doesn’t mean that the child’s difference, his feelings 
of not wanting to go, shouldn’t be respected. He may still 
have to go, but we can accept the fact that he doesn’t like it 
without condemning him. 


Toward the close of this meeting, one of the members summed 
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up the idea of accepting difference which we have discussed above 
as follows: 


cora: I noticed the ease with which we can talk about each other’s 
failings or differences. It seems to me that our pupils and 
colleagues can be helped in a similar way if we leave them 
alone. That’s one of the things we’ve been saying so often. 
Not left alone in the sense that nobody pays attention to them 
but left alone in that they should be helped to come in when 
they feel like coming in and to be able to say what they want. 


Creating an accepting spirit in the classroom when problems 
of “conduct” arise presents another difficult challenge. Undoubt¬ 
edly, there are a number of girls and boys in the overcrowded 
schools of our large cities who present behavior difficulties which 
simply cannot be met by the available facilities of the school system. 
They do not respond to any known form of help. We certainly do 
not have an answer to this. The New York City High School Prin¬ 
cipals Association reported, in May 1952, that their teachers could 
no longer cope with the disrupting influences in the classrooms of 
certain delinquent boys and girls. Whatever facilities they used, the 
teacher could not help those children. They asked for their re¬ 
moval from the classes through new legislation which would permit 
children to leave school altogether at the age of fifteen. Obviously, 

t is does not solve the problem. But what effective alternative can 
the reader suggest? 

What about the larger number of ordinary cases of classroom 
eportment? Can the teacher help here? She can, by helping the 
student understand his own behavior. 


Stanley: There certainly are times in a class when you have to 
control the group. 
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muriel: Well, that would depend upon the size of the class and 
the situation. 

jerry: Well, that’s precisely the problem. You can’t lay down a 
rule about it. You have to feel guilty, fight against the fact 
that your authority is being questioned, sweat it through, keep¬ 
ing in mind what’s good for the child, and decide when and 
where to take hold. No one can teach you that. 

Philip: If teachers were able to show the pupils some of their 
own mistakes, that would increase the respect of the children 
for the teacher and would encourage the children to admit 
their mistakes and not be defensive. If the teacher doesn’t set 
herself up as a paragon of virtue, the pupils are more apt to 
admit misconduct and to control themselves. They won’t fight 
authority in the hundreds of ways that kids do. 

Stella: Well, there are some children who talk all the time, and 
there’s nothing I can do about it. I talk to the parents, and 
they’re not effective. In the halls and stairways the children 
are supposed to be quiet, but they run around like wild 
Indians. The kids just yack, yack, yack all day long. Now 
I’ve got to keep order. [Silence] 

instructor: I think comments might be helpful. [The instructor 
deliberately refrains from any interpretation at this point. He 
simply accepts Stella's difference and invites other points of 
view.] 

Gregory: I was struck by Stella’s description of the children’s 
behavior. Apparently it wasn’t the behavior so much as the 
disturbance it set up in Stella. 

Stella: If I didn’t take hold, there would be pandemonium in 
that classroom. I’ve got to have a chance to do some talking 
too. In history and social studies, things have to be explained, 
and if the kids are talking all the time I simply can’t explain 
them. I don’t want anyone out of their seats. If that isn’t 
checked, I cannot get any work done. 

instructor: Stella, were you condemning the children when you 
said, “Yack, yack, yack”? [Here is an instance where the 
teacher was dead wrong in his timing. He thought he might, 
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at this point, help Stella to recognize that her own need to 
control was getting in her way. Stella ignored the remark and 
continued with what she felt.] 

Stella: Well, I don’t know, but that’s what they were doing. 
Children can be quiet and they shouldn’t be talking all the 
time. The kids are simply getting on my nerves, and I can’t 
take it much longer. 

Hilda: I, too, came home tired tonight and I had met some of 
these problems during the day. In my own case I was disturbed 
because of my own incapacities to know what to do. I didn’t 
feel the children were to blame. I think the problem is mine, to 

discover some way of meeting with this. I think the problem 
with me is a personal one. 

Stella: I haven’t got any personal problems. 

Gregory: I don’t understand, Stella, how any of us can divorce 

one aspect of our problems from those which arise in the 
classroom. 

stella: In our school there are certain things we have to do to 

control our children. Our children are supposed to stay in 

their rooms five hours a day. To let them run around and be 

happy is one thing, but to have the situation under control, 

since they have to be in the room, is another story. Our 

orders are to keep them under control, and the orders must 
be obeyed. 

gora. I m in a school where certain conditions are imposed upon 
us. But aren’t there different ways of carrying out these condi¬ 
tions, where a teacher can work with the children instead of 
against them? I have found that children generally under¬ 
stand the need for rules. That is, if they are given a chance 
to discuss the rules and to understand why the rules are made, 
by and large, they are cooperative. 

STEL \V ^° U d ° n,t teach m W-, I guess, do you? Well, 

^ School children are a different type than out of 

harry. I think children, in and out of W-, are basically 

e same. I know Stella’s problem, but I deal with it a bit 
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differently. I try leaving children on their own. Now the prin¬ 
cipal didn’t think that was going to be wise. Sometimes the 
results haven’t been too happy, but, on the whole, there’s no 
question that our discipline is much better because the chil¬ 
dren have assumed more responsibility for their own conduct. 
Stella: I leave them on their own too, sometimes—that is, when 
I have to leave class to go down and get my pay check. 
harry: Suppose, Stella, you were the child, and you were con¬ 
stantly told to keep quiet. How would you feel? 
stella: Well, I think the children want the teacher to be watch¬ 
ing them. They want someone to control them. You ask me 
how I would feel if I were the child. I know how I would 
feel—I want someone to control me. I remember when I was 
a child, and I was a very good child, I didn’t interrupt. I 
never interrupted a teacher. I never talked back to a teacher. 

I always got A’s in conduct. 
harry: Maybe that’s precisely where the problem lies? 
stella: I used to be the monitor for the teacher; I’d go for her 
lunch; in fact, I was the teacher’s pet. Now I find myself in 
a situation as an adult where the children aren’t that way. 
They’re wild. 

harry: You say, Stella, you got ^4’s; you were a good child. Well, 
maybe that’s why you expect so much of these children? 
stella: Why shouldn’t they be good children? 

harry: Well, perhaps they need more approval and love from 
you? 

stella: Oh bosh, they have enough love in their homes. 
harry: What is a good child? 

stella: A good child is one who doesn’t irritate you. 
cora: Your conception of a good child is altogether different from 
my conception. 

stella: You certainly can’t be irritated five hours continuously 
all day long and call a child a good child. 


Stella is a classic example of many school teachers who re- 
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fleet the sincere, well-intentioned, traditional approach to children. 
Her defenses are almost impenetrable through ordinary discourse. 
She fails utterly to sense how her own tensions are being expressed 
in the classroom and how she imposes her needs upon the children. 
She has to dominate and to control because of her own inadequacy 
and insecurity. She is unaware of her contradictions and confusion, 
which are so apparent to others. She is not malicious, but she inno¬ 
cently exerts terrific pressure upon the children and instigates the 
conflicts she wishes to avoid. It is a rare child who could relax 

in the classroom atmosphere generated by her. 
It is difficult to imagine an average pupil’s daring to contradict 
anything she might say. I he type of teacher Stella represents is not 
likely to help in the development of the creative powers of children. 

Let us not lose sight of the principal point. Notice the freedom 
with which Stella expresses her minority, and honest, opinion, and 
how she is, equally, freely challenged by her fellow students. Harry 
respects Stella’s attitude, although at the same time he expresses a 
contrary view. The instructor quietly accepts different points of 
view and does not take sides throughout this discussion. The ac¬ 
ceptance of difference encourages its expression. 

At this point the reader may feel a certain degree of impa¬ 
tience at Stella’s inability to see the causes of her rigidity with 
pupils and may raise a question as to whether the instructor does 
not have an obligation to help her more directly. But the fact 
remains and clinical and classroom experience has repeatedly 
documented it—that an individual cannot gain any more insight 
t an he Is ready for, that no genuine learning can be forced or 

hastened. 


Pupil Participation 

Meaningful participation by pupils depends upon their genuine 
involvement in the data under consideration. The pupil learns 
meaningfully only what he is interested in learning. Ideally, there¬ 
fore the pupils should share in (though by no means control) the 
evelopment and management of the curriculum. 
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Let us assume, however, that the framework of subject matter 
or administration is rather rigid. Given the requirement, how 
does the teacher and how do the pupils go about meeting it? The 
pupils can participate considerably in the meeting of the require¬ 
ment. The following excerpt, taken from the fifth meeting of one 
of the groups, deals with this problem. 


instructor: What are your feelings on any given morning when 
you appear in your classrooms? 

jim: Well, I teach history, and the first thing that occurs to me 
is: Am I going to put this across to the children? 
instructor: You’re concerned, Jim, with what’s happening to 
you, how successful you’ll be in teaching history? 
jim: That’s right. I think my job is to educate the children. That’s 
my function. I think we covered that point before. We’re in 
the classroom to help children change in directions which will 
result in desirable behavior. The skill of the teacher lies in 
knowing what is involved in bringing about that desirable 
behavior. 

nancy: I wonder how many of us know how to change ourselves 
so that we can grow in desirable directions? 
instructor: Well, then, we can’t very well do it for the children, 
can we? I suppose many of you are confused at this point. 
nancy: Indeed I am. 

jim : Sure, I’m all mixed up. I guess I don’t know what the prob¬ 
lem is. I’ve got to teach history and I don’t know how to teach 
it so that the children will really learn some history. 
john: My greatest need in the classroom is to teach the boys to 
get something from the required reading.* 1 
John and Jim are facing here a problem common to many 
teachers. How does the skilled teacher reconcile the need for pupil 

# The point of view presented in this chapter is supported by an extended 
study just completed at Ohio State University, conducted by Florence Greenhoe 
Robbins. See Selected Bibliography at the end of the chapter. 
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participation with her need for adhering to a rigid syllabus? There 
are two general approaches to resolving this problem. First, the 
teacher can take the class into her confidence, admit to the pupils 
that she does not share the administration’s views on the curricu¬ 
lum but that the requirements simply must be met, no matter how 
distasteful the process. But this procedure has the serious disad¬ 
vantage of putting the teacher in conspiracy with the pupils against 
the administration, of dividing the pupils’ loyalties, and of breed¬ 
ing disrespect for the teacher on the part of the pupils. 

The second method is more sound, pedagogically and psy¬ 
chologically. The teacher describes the requirement realistically, 
without expressing her own views on its desirability, and asks the 
pupils for suggestions about the ways in which they might go about 
meeting it. For example, if the class is required to study a Latin- 
American country, the teacher can ask the pupils to volunteer to 
prepare themselves on the aspect of the study—geographic, eco¬ 
nomic, literary, artistic—which lies closest to their individual in- 
terests. 


The attitude of the teacher determines the spirit of the class- 
room, the matrix in which learning can take place. But a permissive 
attitude does not imply irresponsible, anarchic, unstructured class¬ 
room procedure. No one, pupils or teacher , should behave arbi¬ 
trarily. No one can or does live unto himself. We live in a realistic 
wodd of objects, places, time, and persons. There are limitations, 
and they have to be met and struggled with. By her attitude toward 
he learner, the teacher can help or hinder the struggle. Her ac¬ 
ceptance of difference will encourage pupil participation. 

e have tried to show the importance of the classroom at¬ 
mosphere and the part the teacher plays in creating it. The class- 
room, however, does not exist by itself, nor does the teacher operate 

Srt i nC 'i u ? 15 3 W ‘ der context which must be taken into account, 
chool budgets may call for staff reductions and, therefore, larger 

m ers o pupils in each class. Often equipment and materials 
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cannot be provided. Such factors can undermine the efforts of the 
teacher. 

More important than the school budget, perhaps, are the atti¬ 
tudes of the school board, administrators, parents, and community 
leaders. Their attitudes are inevitably communicated to the rank- 
and-file teacher and affect the teacher’s spirit. The attitudes of the 
pupils depend, in part, on the spirit of the teacher, which, in turn, 
reflects the attitudes of her superiors and the community in which 
she lives. 

A striking case in point is the upsetting fear which has cur¬ 
rently taken hold of many teachers as a consequence of local, state, 
and national investigations of the loyalty of teachers. The merits 
or justification of the inquiries are not in issue. The attitudes of 
the school administrators and the investigating committees do have 
their effect upon the spirit of the classroom teacher and, hence, 
upon her classroom performance. In word, the teacher has the 
right to look for support to her superiors and to the community for 
the efforts she makes in creating the kind of classroom atmosphere 
which best encourages pupil growth. 


Problems for Discussion 

1. How have you felt during the first half hour of one of 
your new classes conducted by a teacher whom you met for the first 
time? Try to explain the factors which account for your reactions. 

2. If you were in charge of the class, what would you say as 
you met the pupils for the first time? As a student, what would you 
like the teacher to say? 

3. If, as a teacher, you meet a class of forty fourth-grade 
pupils all of whom sit sweetly and quietly, what, if anything, is to 
be looked for? 

4. If five of the children in a high-school freshman class were 
noisy and interfering with the group activity, what would you do? 

5. Do you agree that no group of pupils in a classroom should 
be allowed complete “freedom”? Does this mean that the “permis- 
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sive atmosphere should be limited? In what ways and in what 
circumstances? Are there different limits for different age levels? 
Do limits make for or interfere with psychological health? 

6. Would you, as a teacher, “tolerate” a disrespectful attitude 
of a pupil? 

7. Is a personal verbal attack on a pupil, in the presence of 
other pupils, ever justified? Would it not be justified, for example 

to demonstrate to the class that the teacher must, in the final 
analysis, retain control over the class? 

8. How does a teacher demonstrate or communicate genuine 
affection for the children in the classroom? 

9. Is it desirable for the teacher to be consistent in her expec- 
tations of pupil conduct? 

10. Are there times when classroom conduct standards should 
be modified? When? 

11. Is a teacher fair if she treats every child alike, or should 
she take into account individual differences and needs of the 
Pupils. If she follows the latter course, what happens to the charge 
of favoritism” and “pets”? For example, should every child who 
P C” candy from another child’s desk be dealt with in the same 


12. Do grades destroy daily pupil motivation? Do they limit 
e creation of a friendly classroom atmosphere? Do they threaten 
the social relationships of the pupils? 

, ^ grac * es were eliminated, how would you evaluate the 
''or o t e pupils? Does evaluation imply some system of grading? 

I S °™ ° y °. U evaluate the performance of your parents or friends? 
ts such evaluation reliable? 
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■ here has been a good deal of discussion about whether 
the American school should be subject-matter-centered or child- 
centered. The subject-matter-centered school, emphasizing pre¬ 
scribed courses, examinations, grades—all determined by school 
authorities has been criticized as unrealistic because it ignores the 
“needs,” interests, motives, and capacities of the students. On the 
other hand, if the child-centered school emphasizes all these things, 
it also is unrealistic in that it ignores the “needs,” interests, and 
values of the community. The school is realistic if it strikes a bal¬ 
ance between the “needs” of the child and the “needs”of the com¬ 
munity. Such a school is reality-centered. 

In this chapter we propose (1) to clarify the problem of the 
reality-centered school, (2) to illustrate how the teacher seeks to 
achieve a better balance between individual and social interests, and 
(3) to show the need for modifying staff relations in the school. 


The Cement of the Community 


Orderly social life would be impossible if individuals were permitted 
to give full expression to their spontaneous needs and always follow 
their peculiar, individual interests. Social institutions provide much 
of the motivation and control of individual behavior by defining 
people s relationships. Through the family, school, church, and the 
social and occupational activities in which we engage, we learn 
what we ought to do and what we may not do. In given situations, 
boys are expected to act in one way and girls in another way. The 
husband assumes certain obligations and the wife others. An em¬ 
ployee is entitled to certain privileges from his union, the foreman 
has certain rights in the company, and the executive expects to 
carry out the responsibilities of his office and to receive the accom¬ 
panying rewards of management. 1 

The statuses which each of us acquires and the roles each of 
us plays depend upon our activities and associations. Each status 
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and role has attached to it a certain kind of expected behavior on 
our part as well as a certain kind of expected response of others. 
Generally the status of motherhood carries with it responsibility for 
the physical care of infants. The mother performs her role (the 
dynamic aspect of status) in accordance with what her society 
expects. A father and husband is expected to provide the means 
of livelihood for his family. In so far as young married women are 
turning to employment in greater numbers than before, the tradi¬ 
tional roles are being modified. New expectations are being formed. 
In every case, however, our relationships with one another are 
based upon more or less well-defined and expected behavior. 

Social interaction, however, tends not only to direct our be¬ 
havior in expected channels but also to redirect it into new paths. 
Our American society is characterized not by rigidity of social, 
economic, or religious classes but by a relatively high mobility. We 
can move from one status to another more easily than in perhaps 
any other country. A miner’s son does not have to remain a mine 
worker. He can rise to national leadership in a labor union. A 
necktie salesman need not remain a clerk in a haberdashery but 
can become President of the United States. Our American values 
encourage the individual to better his lot, to move away from a 
given, or ascribed, status to a different, or achieved, status. 2 

Thus, our social system works in opposite directions. On the 
one hand, it defines the expected behavior of the status one has 
and on the other, it encourages the individual to seek a new status 
wit liferent expectations. A simple example is the position of the 
adolescent in our society. We tell him, at times, that he may not 

is not °ld enough to assume the responsibility, 
en he becomes a few years older, he will understand. In the 
next breath, we ask him why he behaves so childishly. He is no 
onger a youngster. He is old enough to know better. Just what 

are H- Statl l ° f the adoIescent? We arcn 't sure, nor is he. Children 
atlsfied with what parents expect from them and parents 

to rJ? r? ed WUh the behavior of children. The adolescent seeks 
efine his status in accord with the values of his peer group. 

e pattern of adolescent development is, in broadest socio- 
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logical terms, the general pattern of American life. Our society 
wants to preserve its traditional institutions, which define given or 
ascribed statuses and roles, but at the same time it seeks to encour- 

age individuals to achieve new roles. We want to preserve our tradi¬ 
tions and we want to change them. 


Preservation of Tradition 

The chief function of the school (and of the family) is to transmit 
the commonly accepted values to which we give allegiance. Thus we 
safeguard the institutional life of the community and guarantee an 
orderly existence. We acquire, and consent to abide by, the norms 
and expectations of our society. The school is one of the most 
important agencies which transmit the heritage of our past. 

Most groups of professional educators in this country on all 
levels of general education support an irreducible minimum of cur¬ 
riculum content. Thus, they maintain, every child will have the 
opportunity to become comfortably aware of the kind of physical 
and natural world we inhabit. His increasing familiarity with social 
studies will enable him to recognize the contemporary institutional 
and social problems which beset us on all sides. He will be offered 
the opportunity to become acquainted with outstanding works of 
literature, art, and music. He will gain insight into the conflicting 
ideals and values of our civilization. Above all, he needs the sharp 
tools of critical analysis to distinguish fact from fancy, evidence 
from propaganda. In brief, the child will be helped to understand 
himself and his relation to others and to the complicated world in 
which we live. This requirement, the assimilation of our traditions 
and our institutional life, motivates and controls behavior and 

gives point to the schools’ presenting social reality through subject 
matter. 

Contemporary civilization, however, differs from every other 
culture in that many of us do not regard our tradition as absolute. 
We recognize that we possess certain traditions, those labeled 
Western European,” and that other peoples live according to 
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other values. We are the first culture to become anthropological- 
minded. Indeed, anthropology as a science is less than one hundred 
years old and is the product of Western Europeans. We are the 
first civilization to recognize that no tradition is sacred and that we 
decide what our tradition shall be or shall become. In a word, we 
also want to change or to modify our traditions. We support the 
idea of achieved status. Everyone is entitled to an equal opportunity 
for life, liberty, and the pursuit, if not the attainment, of happiness. 


Respect for the Individual 

It is significant that the American concept of nationalism does not 
focus on “Empire,” “the Fatherland” (das Vaterland), military 
eroes, or territory (La Patrie). Shortly after our Revolutionary 
War, we developed our ideal of the “Rights of Man.” 

But the “Rights of Man” is not merely a social-political doc¬ 
trine. Psychiatric theory and clinical practice of the past thirty-five 
years have provided a core of fairly reliable data about “the needs” 
o individuals. These scientific observations seem to support basic 
erican political and social ideals. For example, democratic par- 
amentary procedure, as well as structure, rests on conflict of inter- 
■ ts. he executive has to share power with or have discretion 
mited by the legislature. 1 he legislature, in turn, generally con¬ 
sists of two houses made up of differing parties. Difference of 
P ion is accepted, welcomed, and protected. Consensus is tempo- 
lan y arrived at with all parties abiding by the rules. Subsequent 

satis action engendered by altered conditions results in new lead- 
ers and new laws. 

Personality development follows a similar pattern. The indi- 
u <i ob of protoplasm becomes a unique organism which must 
earn to surrender “the pleasure principle” to “the reality principle.” 

? ^coping infant soon internalizes the expectations of family 
bH ' 1Cnd f' H r C becomes socialized up to a point. He wants to 

alitv t T w Cel SCCUre but he also ''-ants to express his person- 
>. o e left alone to follow his unique bent, to develop his par- 
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ticular capacities, talents, and interests. He wants his own style of 
living, which must be qualified by his social experiences. He wants 
to, or he has to, submit to others. He asks or he struggles to be left 
alone. There are times when he must bend or break. The individual 
must learn to live with, and in, conflict. 

The teacher who is aware of contemporary developments in 
mental hygiene, child growth, adolescent needs, and group 
dynamics* recognizes this need for individualism. The early “pro¬ 
gressive schools (roughly 1910-1925) reacted against the rigidity 
of the subject-matter-oriented school, which sought to make sten¬ 
ciled stereotypes of the children. The children were to follow their 
interests, to determine their own projects. The schools wanted inde¬ 
pendent, creative spirits to supply the yeast of social change. 

During the past twenty-five years, “the” progressive school 
movement has returned to an emphasis on required content, uni¬ 
form standards, and an administration with greater responsibility 
in defining requirements of the school. 

In recent year*, the concept of the child-centered public school 
has appeared in piu.it and, here and there, in practice. The pendu¬ 
lum is again starting its counterswing. Most educators today assert 
verbally, at least—that the point of departure for genuine leam- 
ing must be where the pupil is. Unless the “need satisfactions” of 
the students are met, genuine growth will not occur. Hence the 

vast amount of exploration on “life adjustment” courses, the concern 
about “the whole child.” 

The sympathetic understanding of individual needs is, indeed, 
one of the great contributions of psychiatry, mental hygiene, clinical 
psychology, and refined social case work and practice. Each child 
does possess unique qualities—individual talents, imagination, tem¬ 
perament, or emotional make-up, powers of observation, ability to 
abstract or synthesize. We may agree, furthermore, that all leam- 
ing is, in the last analysis, a personal matter. The child, like everyone 
else, learns precisely what he wills to learn, no more and no less. 

* Group dynamics is the study of the processes of group operation. It is 
concerned with how groups discuss, reach decisions, and plan for and attain 
goals. 
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The Reality-centered School 

Motivation can be stimulated by the teacher but not simulated by 
the pupil. The child perceives what he wants to perceive, hears 
what he wants to hear, and rejects or distorts what seems threaten¬ 
ing to his present organization. It does not follow, however, that 
the school should become child-centered. 


The Reality-centered School 

The individual, as we have seen, must be inducted into his society 
the family, the school, and, later, the broader social system. In 
order to participate successfully as a member of a community, how¬ 
ever narrow or extended, the pupil must become sensitive to the 
expectations of others and to the significance of his status and roles 
as perceived by them. Associated living inevitably requires these 
kinds of reciprocal appreciations. \\ ithout commonly shared values, 
an individual is alienated or institutionalized. 

An individual’s “needs” invoke not only his independent need 
for expression of a spontaneous “self” but also his social needs to 
share the values of others. Young children in public school are as 
>ct not aware of many of their future social needs. For his own 
welfare, the child needs to be informed about many skills and 
subjects. 1 he dilemma arises because what he will need is not what 
he feels he now needs. Since he learns only what and when he wants 
to learn, we seem to reach an impasse. 

The situation is not hopeless, however, unless the teacher is 
unskilled. 1 he problem is to create the kind of classroom atmosphere 
m which the pupil is helped to sense needs that are still inchoate. 
As these needs arc felt and articulated by him, he becomes ego- 
involvcd. He becomes willing, because unthreatened and unpres¬ 
sured, to assume more reponsibility and initiative for his own edu¬ 
cational growth. Who of us doesn’t enjoy the opportunity for 
expression of what interests us? 

The teacher’s greatest responsibility is to assume the role of 
skillful challenge (see Chap. 7), to evoke the latent social needs 
only dimly perceived by the child. The teacher assumes the role 
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of an alter ego, representing the social realities which the child 
senses but does not see. The child cannot assume full responsibility 
for his growth. Confusion must be narrowed, limits defined, and 
needs clarified. This can be attempted in specific settings, if the 
teacher is careful to remain close to where the child is, not too far 
ahead but far enough ahead to offer a challenge which is per¬ 
ceived as an opportunity rather than as a threat. The skills and 
sensitivities required in the profession of teaching are probably 
more delicate than in any other profession. 

The following excerpts will illustrate some of the difficulties 

encountered and several procedures used in introducing social needs 

or requirements without being too far away from the needs of the 
learners. 

The first example is taken from the fifth meeting of one of the 
seminar groups. 


jim : Is it part of good teaching for the teacher to ask the students 
what they have done in class in the past week? Isn’t it better 
for the teacher to tell the students what took place so that they 
rekindle interest in what’s taking place? 

John: Why, yes. That’s excellent tactics. I think that’s part of 
his skill; with interest you will go a lot farther. 
nancy: I don’t think that’s quite right. In the case you gave, you 
are telling the students what interested them. It seems to me 
you should try to find out what interests the students and then 
summarize the points which they have made. 

Elizabeth: Wouldn’t it be much better if the students were asked 
to list the problems which interested them and then you talk 
about the data in light of the topics they presented? That, to 
me, seems to be skilled teaching. 

john: Well, the average boy has to have guidance. I’ve got to 
lead him. 

Elizabeth: That means you give him the leading question. 
john: That’s right. The average kid doesn’t know what he is 
looking for and I’ve got to interest him. 
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Elizabeth: Let me give you an example. I had a class that was 

taking a trip around A-. The first thing that we did was 

to study some maps, and then we saw a sound film of 

A- in the class. Then we got on the bus and went to 

these points of interest. Then upon return to the classroom 
the children discussed what they had seen. That, I think, is 
a complete unit involving the study of A-. 

instructor: Let’s try to generalize from this experience. I think 
we’re talking about the problem of how to help to motivate 
students and arouse their interest in matters which we or the 
school thinks are important. 

Elizabeth: What bothers me is the fact that originally I made 
the suggestion of taking a trip to visit some points of interest. 
And I’m wondering whether the kids really wanted that or 
whether I forced it on them and they turned around and 
said they were interested. 

bob: Shouldn’t the child ren have been left alone to decide whether 

or not they wanted to study A-? Or should it be the 

responsibility of the teacher to decide that question? Society 
—that is, the A-Board of Education and the Curricu¬ 
lum Committee—have decided that children of A- 

should know their city. Now, why should we specially try 
to get them to be interested, when it has already been decided 
that they need it? 

JIM: I agree with that. The children have to live in a realistic 

world. It would be desirable to have them become interested, 

but initially someone has to decide what the children are going 

to study. We are really in a conflict of philosophies of edu¬ 
cation. 

Lawrence: I think a resolution of that is found in the fact that 
the teachers should be looked upon as research persons. They 

should know something about A-, and the children 

should look to them for guidance. The teacher doesn’t have 

to direct every problem in studying A-, but he can 

indicate that they are going to study A- and then have 

the children participate in deciding what aspects they want. 
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In this way you combine both what the Board of Education 
wants and the interests of the children. The leader should 
point the way, but the students should have a good part of 
the say in whether they think the way is a good one. 


John and Elizabeth were trying to capture and make use of 
pupil interest in introducing required subject matter. Bob and Jim 
think that the teacher has first to present subject matter and point 
the direction of study. Lawrence supports the middle position. Isn’t 
the fact that interest was kindled more important than the question 
of who it was that struck the first light? 

The same issue was dealt with by another group of teachers 

in a slightly different context. This discussion occurred during their 
tenth meeting. 


harry: I should like to raise this question. I was graduated from 
a progressive teachers’ college. I find myself teaching in a 
traditional setting. How can I gain sufficient confidence in 
myself to try and introduce my better insight although my 
school and community environment don’t support what I be¬ 
lieve? The methods I find being used are opposed to the 
methods I believe in. Now what does one do? I am referring 
primarily to fixed subject-matter content and pupil interest. 

Hilda: Well, does anyone check on the textbooks or methods you 
use? 

harry: No. [Silence] 

instructor: The problem seems to be one of divided loyalty— 
loyalty to the school and loyalty to the pupils. 

harry : Precisely. 

ned: That’s a terrible spot to be in. I know because I’m in it. On 
the one hand, you want the kids to pass the examination at 
the end of the year, and you feel the only way to accomplish 
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that is to teach along the traditional methods. On the other 
hand, we know that the pupils really learn when they are 
making their own efforts and you help them. It gives one a 
feeling of insecurity. That I know. 
lila: Studies have shown that children who don’t memorize 
coldly, but who get a chance to think things through, do 
better on the final examination than those who memorize. 
harry: Yes, but how do you give them a chance to think things 
through? [A long silence ] 

instructor: Aren’t there really two problems—one referring to 
subject-matter content, which deals with unrelated data from 
the point of view of the pupil, and the second area, in which 
the primary aim is to help the child grow? Suppose one accepts 
the text and the syllabus as given. Now, are there ways in 
which the teacher can approach the required syllabi or subject 
matters and still do a different kind of job? 

Jim: There is a point in a child’s knowing facts for an examina- 
tion, if examinations are given, testing facts. But aren’t we 
unfair to the pupil in not preparing him for life situations if 
we don’t show him the relation of the facts, and have his inter¬ 
est awakened in what is being talked about? 
ned: I think the answer to that is to teach the way you honestly 
feel. Of course, there may be some inconsistencies. For ex¬ 
ample, you may have to tell the children, “Look, we’re going 
to have a test at the end of the year, and I suppose you’ll just 
have to memorize the facts.” I know that’s not right. Yet, there 
are a great many facts that children must know. 
instructor: Whether they are interested in the facts or not? 
ned: We’re back to where we started. 

instructor: I suppose, Harry, this hasn’t been very much help 
to you? 

harry: No, it hasn’t. I haven’t really had my question answered. 
ned: Well, maybe the reason is that nobody can answer it except 

yourself. There aren’t any rules, and if there were, they 
wouldn’t be of much help. 
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Harry raises a fundamental and troublesome question, the 
problem of “fixed subject-matter content and pupil interest.” He 
believes in one approach and the school in another. “Now what 
does one do?” Ned and Jim restate the same problem. Lila seemed 
to be approaching a resolution of the dilemma when she indicated 
that pupils should be “given a chance to think things through.” 
Harry persists in asking how that is done. A long silence follows. 
No one volunteers an elaboration of the point. 

None of the members of this group seemed to realize—or if 
they did, no mention was made of the fact—that they themselves 
were being given the chance and were actually engaged in the 
process of thinking things through. Had the teacher “answered” 
by restating that this was one of the areas which revealed the skill 
of the teacher, his answer would have received intellectual con¬ 
firmation but no real understanding. Instead he restated the prob¬ 
lem and asked whether, given required subject matter, the teacher 
could not “still do a different kind of job.” 

The realities of the school curriculum and official require¬ 
ments certainly have to be met. These are conditions over which the 
teacher has little control and limitations within which the teacher 
must operate. The important point is that the teacher who realizes 
this will be more likely to seek and discover ways of evoking pupil 
interest than the teacher who is unaware of the dilemma and simply 
accepts the situation as one in which she has no concern or re¬ 
sponsibility. Her attitude is, “I’m supposed to teach x , so I’ll teach 
a:.” The attitude of a teacher who realizes the problem is, “I’m 
supposed to teach x but the pupils aren’t really involved. What 
can I do to help them sense and understand that they may find 
something of value to themselves in learning x ?” 

The question remains unanswered, although Ned indicates 
where an answer is to be found. “Nobody can answer it except 
yourself. There aren’t any rules, and if there were, they wouldn’t 
be of much help.” Ned dimly realizes that each teacher must ac¬ 
quire for herself the skill required to deal with required subject 
matter and at the same time keep in mind the real interests of the 
pupils. 
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Many pupils will assume responsibility for their performance 
even in the initial absence of genuine, inherent interest in what is 
required. Initially, the pupil will assume responsibility if he likes 
and trusts the teacher, who, likewise, expresses confidence in the 
pupil and enlists his participation. Subsequently, as often happens, 
the pupil becomes genuinely interested in the data or requirement 
in its own right. 

The members of the group, during one of the early meetings, 
were discussing the fact that certain written materials were re¬ 
quired. The teacher wondered how they felt about this requirement. 
His own judgment, based upon long experience, was that the 
discipline involved in writing statements challenges one to the kind 
of effort which is easy to avoid in more casual and less precise oral 
discussion. The written statement, of course, must be the creative 
expression of the writer, not a regurgitation of the usual, meaning¬ 
less fol-de-rol. I he problem for the teacher is to communicate to 
the pupils that they are free to be themselves. The writing is to be 
their reaction to the material or topic. 

Any teacher who has “tried to tell” pupils about the value 
of discipline or the satisfaction involved in creative writing realizes 
how fruitless the effort usually is. The pupils have been through the 
tiresome treadmill of written assignments for the teacher —the book 
reviews, the outlines of the assigned chapter, the essays on teacher- 
assigned topics, or “twenty sentences not more than fifteen words 
in length/’ etc., etc. Then the papers are returned with the red- 
lettered reward or punishment, plus self-righteous pontification. 
Add to this the comments of parents when the pupils bring home 
their offerings, and one easily understands why pupils do not know 
how to accept or relate to the opportunity of genuine expression 
in writing when it is offered to them. T heir skepticism, if not dis- 
trust > to be expected. Thus it is not surprising that something 
like this occurs even on a graduate level where practicing teachers 
working for advanced degrees. 
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instructor: I think it would be highly desirable to present writ¬ 
ten statements of your own evaluation of our discussions from 
time to time as we decide. [A chorus of “No’s” and “Aw’s ”J 
I gather there is considerable objection. Let’s discuss how you 
feel about this. 

jim: How many papers will you want? 

instructor: Jim, what makes you think I want the papers? 

jim: Well, you say you want them. 

instructor: I thought I said it would be desirable “to present” 
them. For myself, I’d much rather not devote the time to 
reading more papers, but I do feel that all of you will be 
helped by stating in written form what you consider im¬ 
portant, and I’ll be glad to give them careful attention. 

john: How many papers will we have to do? 

instructor: John, would you like to gain as much as you can 
out of our meetings? 

john: Of course. 

instructor: If you were sure, as you’re not, that writing would 
help, would you willingly undertake the responsibility? 

john: I guess so. 

instructor: But you’re not convinced, and unless you are, the 
papers are not likely to be worth while. These papers are not 
to be the kind you ordinarily have done in your school work. 
My own opinions or reflections are relatively unimportant. 
Each of you, may I emphasize, simply and briefly, is free to 
put into these papers exactly what you think and how you 
feel. That is the important thing. 

Stella: How long must they be? 

instructor: I don’t see how I can answer that since I’ll not be 
writing them. Some of you may want to write ten words and 
some ten hundred words. I guess it depends upon what the 
writer wants to say. [Silence] Would all of you be more 
comfortable if we agreed to re-examine the question of the 
papers, say three weeks from now? Give yourselves a chance 
and see what they do for you. If you decide against continuing 
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with written work, that will be quite acceptable. In the mean¬ 
time let’s try it. 


The group continued to discuss the content of the papers and the 
dates they were to be handed in. 


If the reader concludes that the teacher was, in effect, requir¬ 
ing written work he is correct. The requirement was not presented, 
however, as an authoritative, rigid, unalterable one regarding which 
the students had nothing whatsoever to say. It was presented as a 
tentative requirement subject to examination and possible revision 
by the group. Generally, students will comfortably, even if not con- 
vincedly, accept such requirement. The spirit in which requirements 
are presented and discussed and the existing interpersonal relations 
between teacher and students determine whether requirements are 
felt as a threat, a duty, or a challenge. If the teacher genuinely 
offers the pupils some part in determining the character and struc¬ 
ture of the requirement, the pupils are not likely to interpret the 
offer as mere “sugar-coating” of the same old requirements. 

1 he following comment appeared on a paper five weeks later. 

Writing papers now seems so effortless, that is, in the sense 
of not guessing what you want. I didn’t feel that you were en¬ 
tirely permissive about our papers, but “the way” in which you 
offered your “demand” made me realize that both leader and 


group are confronted with the problem of limitations. If these 
limitations or requirements are presented with an attitude of 
personal responsibility, in an atmosphere of freedom in class, 
most students should feel challenged, not squelched under the 
proverbial thumb of the teacher—at least, that was the case with 


me. 


At the beginning of our meetings, I was so terribly pressed 
or time that I felt resentment over the requirement of papers. 

am glad now. I realize so much more the necessity of assigned 
readings and papers. It helps focus thinking and class discussion, 
n t le assignments, I have to wrangle through to understanding 
or, at least, I’m brought up short in recognizing problems. Then, 
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when I reread the assignments, they’re more than a lot of words. 
The meanings are clearer because I have had to do something 
to the ideas. 

I think Rogers’ reference* misinterprets your purpose. It is 
not a “demand” of yours but a requirement of the course, a 
limitation. 

Any kind of realistic freedom requires organization, structure, 
and limitations; otherwise it becomes amorphous, limitless, and 
chaotic. A reality-centered classroom is no exception. Limits must 
be present, but within the limits there is room for flexibility. When, 
where, and how to introduce modifications depends upon the sen¬ 
sitivity and talent of the teacher and upon the group relationships. 
Her discretion will be increased if she is aware of the problem of 
balancing the interests of students with the external requirements 
of the class, be they facts, community needs, or administrative 
regulations. 


Changing Staff Relations 

The dilemma of bringing together social needs and pupil interest 
not only presents psychological problems and demands high skill 
on the part of the teacher but also calls for modification of school 
goals and for curriculum change. The group members were in¬ 
volved in this problem during the eleventh session. 


nancy: I try to do a certain kind of job with the children, but I 
am controlled by a work sheet. And every day I am afraid of 
the principal coming into the room and saying that I am not 


* In Client-centered Therapy (Houghton Mifflin, 1951), pp. 396-397, 
Carl Rogers states, “. . . within a very broad range of psychological structur¬ 
ing, a permissive climate may be built. Thus Cantor seems to be more com¬ 
fortable in demanding that his classes read a prescribed assignment each week. 
While this may not aid in creating a suitable climate, it is not a barrier to it, 
as his verbatim excerpts indicate.” 
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following the work sheet. But I have it ready in the event that 
he does come in, even though I don’t use it. 
mabel: How can a teacher work comfortably being split that way? 
nancy: Well, I don’t know. I’m waiting for the axe to fall one 
of these davs. 

y 

instructor: It’s a real problem. How do you people deal with it? 
dave: I would say to my principal that this is the way I think I 
ought to do it, and I think I would do it that way. 
nancy: Well, my principal would answer, “No,” flatly, if I should 
say a thing like that to him. It seems to me I might go to my 
supervisor and try and tell her simply and directly what I have 
in mind and then ask her to comment on what I was doing 
and see if she wouldn’t cooperate with me in my new efTort. 
bert. I think you have to fight the situation by talking with the 
supervisor, or accept it, or get out. I don’t see any other way. 
nancy: When you say “fight the situation,” what do you mean? 
bert: Well, I mean I want to do something about it. I don’t want 
to fight against the supervisor. I should like to explain to her 
vvhat I had in mind and hope that she would agree with me. 
nancy: Well, how do you do it? 

bert: My job was to try and do what I wanted to do without 

feeling I was creating a threat for the principal or for the 
supervisor. 

instructor: How do some of the others deal with the situation? 

carl: Well, I tried this one. We had an assembly and I brought 

into the assembly some of the products my kids made in the 

Workshop. 1 hey made some nice things and presented them to 

the faculty that is, the principal and the supervisor—during 
the assembly. 

nancy: Are you suggesting that we use bribery as a form of get¬ 
ting cooperation from our principals? 

instructor: Could we, perhaps, find a more professional means 
for dealing with these split loyalties? 

Stanley: Well, this is the way I do it. I have to give certain 
reports on the work in my classes and in my department. And 
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I know that my principal uses my report for his own when 
he reports to the Board of Education. And that is the way I 
enlist his cooperation to let me go along in my own way. It 
seems to me that what I am doing is permitting him to take 
the lead even though it’s my work. 

instructor: Do any of you think it would be much more pro¬ 
fessional if the supervisor and principal were helped to under¬ 
stand what you were trying to do rather than your using 
“politics” or bribery to enlist their support? 
muriel: We try a petition sometimes. 

mabel: Oh, the petitions get you into trouble. It’s held against 
you. 

bert: Well, doesn’t it depend upon the situation and the princi¬ 
pal? For example, in our school the principal very often has 
lunch with us, and during lunch we informally bring up the 
idea that a certain school has done something and we thought 
that we’d like to do it here and what did he think? And, as 
likely as not, he will tell us to go ahead and try it. 

mabel : Not in our school. Any petition-starters in our school have 
that held against them as long as they’re in that school. Every¬ 
body is afraid to sign petitions. 

instructor : Perhaps what is needed in every school is machinery 
set up to permit better communication between teachers, super¬ 
visors, and principals? 

mabel: Yes, it will be set up in the books, but the way it is actu¬ 
ally carried out will be the same old story. 

instructor: Wouldn’t it be more likely that if machinery were 
set up communication would take place, although, I think, we 

* Note in the foregoing excerpt the transition from the problem of re¬ 
structuring school procedures to the problem of human relations between vari¬ 
ous staff levels. The instructor felt the importance of discussing human relations 
but did not want to introduce that problem until the group members were 
able to sense its importance in curriculum change. They did, and the rest of 
this meeting was devoted to a discussion of staff relations. 

The question may be raised as to why the instructor showed no such 
restraint in discussing the assignment of papers. In this case the instructor 
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all agree that, in the last analysis, it depends upon who the 
people are who are trying to communicate with one another.* 


The foregoing comments reveal some of the frustrations ex¬ 
perienced by teachers who realize that more attention should be 
given to pupil interest and motivation. They want to help the pupils 
to learn, not merely to “teach” them subjects. 

Staff ielations and the orthodox attitudes of superiors block 
their efforts. The teachers who realize how difficult it is to change 
their own adult patterns can, perhaps, also become somewhat more 
understanding of their superiors. Is the fact that change is slow and 
difficult justification for abandoning attempts to change? 

We have said that social realities, and an understanding of 
the world and the people in it, require pupils to assimilate subject 
matter. Subject matter, it should be emphasized, is not necessarily 
limited to book or speeches or fixed courses . All pupils need subject 
matter, but we have hardly begun to use our imagination to devise 
media for helping them to obtain it. For example, the uses of tele¬ 
vision which can be made, and probably will be made, to interest 

the pupils in subject matter—if not directly to teach them—stagger 
the imagination. 

New media for presenting data are no substitute, however, 
or the discipline of persistent, diligent effort on the part of chil¬ 
dren. Once the pupil, through sympathetic encouragement by his 

mcetfnm'fate^on' 1 ^' 1 ' U ^ had , feIt that durin S that evening, or one or two 
written work hr’ ^ M° UP r " embc f s would have made some suggestions about 
him to hrl' ’ WOU d not have introduced the matter. His experience led 

written works’s that thc average group of students will try to avoid 

‘he question , adl ‘‘° nally assl S ncd - Aware of this, he deliberately introduced 
different licht t0 . hclp thc s,udcnts >°ok at their responsibility in a 
the instructor is !? h t rCgard to th , e lssue of human relations, the experience of 

‘he “£re ££ 3 gr ° UP SUCh " * hiS 

self vvhTn'l lllustratlons show how each teacher must determine for him- 

duce a “realitt” W s it° rcc i uiremen ts- Sometimes the leader must intro- 

at other tuat t lon when the students are not quite prepared for if 

other times, the teacher waits patiently for an opening made by the class 
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teacher, feels and recognizes new interests and needs and is helped 
by the alert teacher to clarify them, he will want, for his own satis¬ 
factions, to learn more and explore further. This is self-discipline 
(the only genuine discipline there is), which is a better guarantee 
for study and growth than mid-semester warnings or sermons. 

A schoolroom functions properly, freely, when it is organized 
in a way which meets the complicated needs of the human organ- 

The classroom is not, on the one hand, a clinic for individual 
or group therapy or, on the other, a factory to produce examination 
papers and grades.* The school is a cross section of selected aspects 
of society where small groups of people with different powers, roles, 
and statuses are working together and learning how to relate to one 
another successfully. The classroom is a social system. A social 
system requires an understanding of the social needs and expecta¬ 
tions inherent in specific situations. This understanding is gradually 
acquired and the expectations redefined as a result of the kind of 
interactions in the classroom. 

The dichotomy between subject-matter-centered versus child- 
centered schools is an unreal one. The genuine problem is one of 
helping the student to discover that his needs are not completely 
satisfied by his anarchic individuality, that he has his being in group 
life, that others will make demands upon him as he will expect to 
make demands upon others, that it will be necessary for him to 
understand many things, and that this requires effort, skill, respect, 
humility, wonder, and knowledge. The social world is in the class¬ 
room. The understanding teacher, mindful of the differences among 
pupils, helps them to discover its nature and, hence, to rediscover 
their own. The acquisition of skill in balancing individual and social 
interests is more likely if teachers become alerted to the problem. 

One final excerpt from the second, voluntarily submitted paper 
of a student will, perhaps, serve as an illustration of how the teacher 
balances an external requirement and individual student need. It is 
our belief that all members of a class should add to the productivity 

* Although the classroom teacher is not practicing psychotherapy, she 
might profitably avail herself of the opportunity to participate in group therapy 
competently administered under school auspices for the benefit of teachers. 
Only too few schools provide this at present. 
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of the group. That is the responsibility of each member of the 
group, whether he is willing to reognize it or not. VVe consider this 
to be an educational requirement . On the other hand, no student 
should be “forced”to participate before he is ready. 

During the first three meetings of one of the seminar groups, 
only one member had made no contribution whatever. Near the 
close of the third meeting, the instructor, casually glancing at the 
student, C., remarked to the class, “Do all of you agree that each 

of us has the responsibility of helping each other to explore our 
several points of view?” 

The following day we received a paper from C. This paper 
was discussed, with C.’s permission, the following week. A few days 
later we received a second paper, which read in part as follows: 

I could see I wasn’t going to get any help from the group 
or you and decided I should do something to gain recognition 
and to be given an opportunity to speak; to hear my own voice, 
to be allowed to make mistakes and to become aware of how 
much pressure the group would put on me. 

In the beginning, when asked why I wrote my paper, I said, 

I was confused about a lot of things that had come up in class 
and so I wrote about them. I don’t know why I sent them to Dr. 
Cantor. I his was a half truth, for as I wrote I did have some 
idea of why I was writing to him. I had realized he would have 
enough insight to use this to my advantage. I guess I refused to 
admit this before the group because I felt it was a childish thing. 

I could hardly guess exactly how he would use my paper but I 
think I understand it now. It wasn’t difficult for the leader to 
create this situation” in the discussion to correct my behavior, 
because the group was to discuss interpersonal relations that 
day, and my problem was just that. I felt uncomfortable reading 
it and having it discussed because I sensed that some members 
seemed to think this was an imposition on them and it had 
nothing to do with what they wanted to discuss that day. 

When J said, “She seems to be dependent upon the 
leader,” I disagreed because I didn't realize I was. But it is all 
very clear now, and this dependency is implied throughout my 
first paper. My training at State Teachers, which most generally 
emphasized the responsibilities of the teacher or leader rather 
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than of the pupils, led me to believe, for some strange reason, 
that I had a “right” to wait for encouragement from the leader. 
I can see the fallacy in this now, and I can see that there is 
more value in letting individuals realize and assume their own 
responsibilities. Furthermore, we need to develop this initiative 
if we w’ant to make a better democratic society. 

The leader said, “When people remain silent, isn’t it be¬ 
cause they don’t want to assume their responsibility?” I said, 
Not necessarily,” thinking that he was referring to other respon¬ 
sibilities (after one had talked). I thought, “Some people want 
to assume responsibilities but are not able to exert themselves 
without encouragement.” But I realize now that individuals must 
assume every responsibility, including the initial one, to speak 

up, for they have the capacity to do so and “are not able” is 
merely an excuse.” 3 


Problems for Discussion 

1. If teachers really were serious about the American educa¬ 
tional ideal of developing the latent possibilities of the individual 
child, what kind of adult would be developed? 

2. Do the American primary and secondary schools now de¬ 
velop an adult population who think and act as independent adults? 

3. How can the schools plan to develop individual talents 
and interests and at the same time maintain common values and 
standard goals and achievements? Can you resolve this dilemma? 

4. Should pupils have a share in planning what they are to 

do? In what grades, to what degree, and regarding what subject 
matter? 

5. Should pupils be charged with the responsibility for their 
work or be invited to determine and accept their responsibility? 
Suppose the pupils agree to accept responsibility but fail to dis¬ 
charge it. What does the teacher do? 

6. Is the imposition of unpleasant consequences for pupil fail¬ 
ure psychologically desirable for the pupil? Would the answer differ 
for different age levels? 
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7. What are some common values which all pupils want? 

8. What are some of the values which distinguish one pupil 
from all other pupils? 
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Chapter Six 




The Focus of the Teacher 
The Function of the Teacher 
Problems for Discussion 


□ n THE preceding chapter we saw that the school must be 
reality-centered, not subject-matter- or pupil-centered. Pupils and 
teachers live in a society which limits their activities and demands 
continuous adjustments to problems. The end product of education 
is a mature, sensitive, informed, and cooperative individual who 

can continue to learn, to change, and to develop as he encounters 
and assimilates limitations. 

The teacher’s function is to create the most favorable condi¬ 
tions for the teaching learning process. Although, in the last 
analysis, the pupils must learn in their own ways, the teacher can¬ 
not escape the professional responsibility of guiding the process 

within limits which control her, just as pupils must learn within 
limits over which they have no control. 

The function of the teacher is to help the pupils face problems 
and reach decisions. Which problems? Any problem which relates 
to the responsibilities entrusted to her by the school administration 
is relevant. A geometry teacher does not, ordinarily, act as a school 
nurse. An arts and crafts teacher is usually not competent to act 
as a social-science instructor. The school nurse is not responsible 
for English literature. The English teacher cannot undertake a case 
worker’s function. In a “core curriculum” or in a nursery school 
or in the very early grades, the teacher’s obligations may involve 
several functions. These teachers, therefore, are professionally re- 
sponsible for more than one activity. 

The point is that the teacher must have delegated tasks which 
define the limits of her operation. She has to be anchored some¬ 
where to protect her against the limitless demands of pupils and, at 
the same time, to safeguard the pupils. Otherwise, the pupils would 
be confused, not realizing what is expected, what their part in 
the teaching<-> learning process is. The teachinglearning proc¬ 
ess must be structured so that the confusion is narrowed and the 

respective obligations and responsibilities of teacher and pupils are 
understood. 

The teacher is the professional person representing the school, 
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which offers a specific service through the teacher. The teacher 
does not carry all of the responsibility for what happens in her 
class, nor does she permit the pupils to carry the entire responsibil¬ 
ity. The teacher’s job is to perform professionally in her role. Her 
concern should be with the movement and direction of the class as 
it deals with the specific service she offers. 

The teacher structures the classroom activity. She helps the 

want and discuss what the 
school thinks she should offer and what, together, they might ac¬ 
complish in that area. Suppose some of the pupils indicate they 

don t want any part of her offer or any part of the school? They 
want nothing, they assert. 

A professional teacher can certainly understand this reaction 
and accept it, sometimes even sympathize with it. The teacher who 
has thought through and accepted the functional approach pre¬ 
sented here is not disturbed by this kind of response. She simply 
makes clear that for a definite period of time they will all be to- 
gether. Her job is to help them in a certain area, and their respon- 
S'bility ! S to use that help to accomplish the purpose or purposes 
which bring them together. There is little any of them can do about 
changing the requirements they have to meet or the situation they 
are in. She will try to do her job well and wonders what, if any- 

t mg, the pupils will do about their part. That, of course, is up to 
them. r 

The foregoing situation has been somewhat exaggerated in 
order to clarify the meaning of structure and function. The teacher 
has th e rcsp ° n ibjHty t ° makc clear> in thc begins the purpose 
which brings all of them together, to inquire patiently about the 
kind of help the pupils think they want for the attainment of the 
purpose. None of this exploration should be mechanically and 

fiStioVTnd r ThCre I" ^ latitUde in ex P !ora tion, medi¬ 
cation and redirection, so long as all of this occurs within the 

imits which structure the specific class. In brief, the pupils’ wishes 

and suggestions and needs as they express them should certainly 

be genuinely considered so long as they do not call for the kind of 

help or service the teacher is not authorized to give. On the oth^r 
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hand, the teacher must indicate what her responsibilities are. Be¬ 
tween these two limits—namely, the pupils’ wishes and needs in 

the specific area and the teacher’s service—movement and growth 
can occur. 

What takes place between teacher and pupil provides the dy¬ 
namic conditions which can be used by the pupil in his own way. 
Learning which is significant in the life of the student takes place 
when the help offered by the teacher, elucidating the meanings of 

the data, is accepted by the student as an aid toward making the 
meanings his own. 

it . US t0 ma ^ e c ^ ear the meanings and implications of the 
limited functions” of the teacher. We start by relating an experi¬ 
ence in which we participated. 

A meeting of the parents and teacher of the sixth-grade pupils 
was arranged to discuss the work of the children. The teacher de¬ 
scribed the progress of the children in arithmetic and indicated 
some of the difficulties. There was some discussion. The teacher 
inquired whether any of the parents had any further questions. 
There were none. She then proceeded to tell the parents that they 
were not providing their children with proper lunches. She had 
observed that there was too much bread and not enough fruit or 
vegetables. Did anyone have any comments? 

A mother of one of the pupils was restrained by her husband 
from asking the arithmetic teacher whether in her judgment there 
was enough starch in the pupils’ blouses. The parents, as a group, 
expressed indignation after the meeting adjourned. Who was she to 
tell them how to feed their children? Someone suggested to the 
irate parents that her criticism may have been prompted by her 
interest in the development of the whole child. “Next thing,” re¬ 
marked a parent, “she will be ready to practice medicine for our 
children!” 

One can view this incident sympathetically and conclude that 
the teacher was sincerely interested in the physical welfare of her 
pupils. The question is, however, whether it was her business, her 
province or function, to raise the question of pupil diet. 
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The Focus of the Teacher 


Before discussing the question of the teacher’s focus (which will be 
answered by the following excerpts), let us present the substance 
of an exciting discussion carried on by one of the teacher groups 
which involves a similar point. 


MABEL: I have a little girl in my class who is sexually fully de¬ 
veloped. I noticed that all through the hour, while we read 
our English assignment, she was reading a magazine slipped 
in behind her reader. I watched for an opportunity and dis¬ 
covered that she was interested in certain diagrams involving 
the sexual organs of both male and female. I spoke to her, 
knowing that she was not doing satisfactory work either in my 
class or in other classes. I asked her if I couldn’t help her in 
understanding some of that material. She seemed very fright¬ 
ened and said, “Please don’t tell my Mummy about this.” I 
said, “What seems to be the trouble, dear?” She said, “My 
Mummy would break my neck if she knew I was reading this 
stuff. She’s hollered at me and she said she’d punish me if she 
ever caught me reading it. Please, please, don’t tell her.” The 
child was ten years old. She would talk to children about 
friends in her neighborhood who were coming home with 
babies. That’s the one thing she seemed to be interested in 
She was a terribly, terribly disturbed child. I knew there was 
a problem that needed attention. I went to the supervisor and 
asked her what was I to do. The supervisor didn’t seem to be 
interested. She said, “I don’t think we ought to get into this. 

1 his is not a matter for the classroom.” So I said, “Well, it 
certainly is a matter for someone.” And she said “Well' if 
you want to, go see the principal.” The next day I went to see 
the principal and I told him about the fact that this little girl 
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needed attention, and that I would like to go with her to her 
mother. The principal replied to me, “We don’t want any more 
neighborhood troubles and complaining parents on our hands. 
You had better let the whole thing alone.” Well, I feel very 
guilty about this. I feel something should be done. I can just 
see this little girl failing her classes and becoming neurotic and 
I don t think she ought to be left alone. Somebody has got to 
give her help. It s gotten so that I no longer enjoy my dinner 
and I can’t sleep nights because I worry about this kid. I sim¬ 
ply don’t know what to do. 

instructor : Mabel, what is the issue in this story, from the point 

of view of your function and responsibility as an English 
teacher? 

Mabel: I want to know what my job is in regard to that child. 

She s getting very peculiar and perverted notions about sex 

and it’s interfering with her feeling and her thinking and her 

classroom work. She needs help. Now, how can I give her 
help? 


Mabel, a sympathetic and sincere teacher, wants to help the 
child and feels frustrated and guilty because she cannot. The in¬ 
structor tried to help her come to grips with the problem by asking 
her what her function is as an English teacher. Mabel does not 
answer the question because she does not, as yet, understand it. 
Instead she replies, “I want to know what my job is in regard to 
that child. . . . She needs help. Now, how can I give her help?” 
The answer is that she can help the child only by focusing on the 
areas for which she is responsible—namely, teaching English—and 

in special problems referring the child to other school resources, if 
available, for help. 

Neither Mabel nor the other students would, at this point, 
understand the answer if it were given. In the following discussion, 
the teacher, carrying out his responsibility, focuses on this one issue, 
Mabel s limited responsibility as a teacher of English. The teacher 
keeps this issue central and guides the discussion accordingly. 
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harry: It seems to me that you should be interested in the whole 
child and deal with the whole situation smoothly and not bring 
in outside complaints. Why don’t you go and talk to the 
mother about these matters? 

mabel: The mother will not talk to anybody. The school called 

her once and she refused to come to the school, and she refuses 
to see anybody. 


harry: I think it would be wrong for you to refer this child to 

a guidance bureau. She wanted to talk with you about it and 

you have her confidence, and I think it’s your job to help the 
child. 


mabel: But how? 

harry: Is the mother a problem, too? 
mabel: I’m sure she is. 

instructor: Is that properly a problem for the Children’s Guid¬ 
ance Bureau of the city? Or do you feel, Mabel, that you are 
competent to do a case-work job with that mother? 
mabel: Of course not. 

harry: But this is Mabel’s responsibility. She is the only one the 
child will relate to. 

instructor: Mabel says she would not know how to deal with 

the mother and the mother must be dealt with to help that 
child. What is Mabel’s next step? 

harry: It seems to me someone in her own school set-up must 

share that problem with her. I guess it’s not only Mabel’s 
problem. 

instructor : Mabel tells us that when she talked with the super¬ 
visor, the supervisor said the mother is a stumbling block and 
we can’t do anything about it. Then Mabel tells us she went 
to the principal and the principal doesn’t want to make the 
next move. Now what does Mabel do? Is she professionally 
competent to deal with this kind of a case? She has failed to 

Cn ' S ] t J ie aid of her own superiors; they do nothing. Now what 
is Mabels responsibility? Is Mabel justified in refusing to 

T fusibility because of her unpreparedness to do 

that kind of work? 
harry: What about the child? 
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Helen: I think the child is just unfortunate. There is nothing 
Mabel can do about it. 

instructor: I see most of you do not like my question and Helen’s 
answer, and I can understand your feeling. Now would you 
please tell me what other answer you can give? Suppose the 
child had a bad cold and no physician wanted to take the 
case and the school authorities, for whatever reason, did not 
want to report it. What would Mabel’s obligation be? 
john: Mabel’s job is to report that case to the school nurse, or to 

the principal, and the principal would be the one to refer the 
child to proper medical attention. 

instructor: And if the principal or nurse, for whatever reason, 
does not report it, now what does Mabel do? 
harry : I guess she can’t do anything. 

instructor: Mabel, do you feel you have the right, professionally, 
to go beyond your superiors? 
mabel: Definitely no. 

instructor: Now, your superiors do nothing about it. What’s 
your position? 

mabel: I guess I can’t do anything about it—though I must con¬ 
fess I feel guilty about it. I’ve still got to meet that child every 
day, and her problem is there with me in the classroom. 
harry: You can by-pass your principal. It might mean, of course, 
that you 11 lose your job, but you can do it. You can go to a 
social agency and tell them about the case. 

instructor: Then Mabel may properly be suspended for insubor¬ 
dination? 

harry: What comes first, Mabel’s job or the welfare of the child? 

I think Mabel’s duty as a teacher comes first. 
instructor: I thought we had said that her duty as a teacher was 
fulfilled by her reporting this to her superiors. Maybe you 
mean, Harry, her duty as a citizen, not as a teacher? 
ned: There is more than duty involved here. There is fellow sym¬ 
pathy, regard for a child, and I think that Mabel as one human 
being relating to another should do something for that child. 
instructor: You mean not as a teacher, but as a human being? 
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harry: I think a teacher could use a great deal of ingenuity in 

finding ways of showing the child her affection and interest 

and giving her some help in that way and doing that as a 
teacher. 

ned: I d like to say that this situation, not just this particular situ¬ 
ation, but situations like it, arise many, many times in our 
school. We find ourselves in conflict between our jobs as 
teachers and our feelings as human beings. 


Harry and Mabel still feel that the teacher has the obligation 
to help. Harry thinks it is “Mabel’s duty as a teacher” to help, even 
if it means the loss of her job for insubordination. The incongruity 
of losing one’s job for performing one’s duty doesn’t occur to 
Harry. His question, “What comes first, Mabel’s job or the welfare 
of the child? reveals how far away he is (as are many other 
teachers) from distinguishing one’s professional function from re¬ 
sponsibility for the over-all “welfare” of a child. 

Ned is close to the distinction when he states, “We find our¬ 
selves in conflict between our jobs as teachers and our feelings as 
human beings.” 


instructor: Suppose Mabel or any one of you had to deal not 

with this one case but with a dozen such cases each week. 

Would you soon stop being a classroom teacher and become 

a social worker or psychiatric interviewer? This child is very 

much disturbed emotionally. Now, what is the function of the 
teacher? 

mabel: I’m not a therapist; I tried to do the best I could to refer 

it to the proper authorities, and there is nothing more I can 
do. 

harryI can see that you take on so many different kinds of 
activity that you become frustrated and cease to do a job in 
the classroom and are tom in a thousand different directions 
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Mabel and Harry have reached the point where an explana¬ 
tion of the teacher s function will clarify what they are now feeling. 


instructor: The issue is what are the limits of Mabel’s job? It is 
difficult for the average teacher to see that she must operate 
within the limits of her professional capacities and function. 
If you do, you are protected against that which you may not 
do, either because of your responsibility as a teacher or be¬ 
cause of your lack of competence. Isn’t the problem one of the 
teacher s protecting herself against feeling guilty by under¬ 
standing her function and not being disturbed by the fact that 
she cannot do what her function doesn’t call for? Isn’t she 
protected by operating within her limits? 
mabel: I must add here that certainly after this discussion I don’t 

feel quite so guilty as I formerly felt. I can’t tell you how re¬ 
lieved I am. 

instructor: I wonder if some of you, for the first time, aren’t 
becoming aware of a concept of the limits of the teacher, and 
whether you don’t see how helpful an awareness of limits is. 
You can see that this concept of the whole child has not been 
too carefully examined, as it is usually expressed. You can see, 
can you not, that no teacher can be directly responsible for 
the whole child. Your responsibility is met by doing the limited 
job you are competent to perform. Now, when you have done 
that, maybe the child will do something, with the help you 
offered him, in other areas of his experience. 
ned: As a matter of fact, there is a law which states that if a 
teacher, for example, removes a sliver from a child’s hand and 
an infection sets in, the school authority will not protect the 
teacher against a suit. 

instructor: The legal reason for that, may I add, supports our 
analysis of limited function. The teacher, in helping the child 
with the sliver, is acting in his capacity as a private citizen, not 
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as a teacher. He is acting outside his official function as a 
teacher and may be liable in a negligence suit. 

harry: When I say we are to consider the whole child, that in¬ 
volves the cooperation of parents, school authorities, physi¬ 
cians, and community agencies. The teacher alone is not re¬ 
sponsible for the whole child but it means all community 
agencies, school and otherwise. 

mabel: I think the teacher has to know enough about the com¬ 
munity resources to know when to make a referral, where to 
make it, and to whom to make it. And if she does that, I think 
she has fulfilled her obligation toward the child as a teacher 
of a particular class. 

cora: I don’t think I’m competent to tell parents whether they 
should send their children to psychiatrists. I had a child who 
did nothing whatsoever in a class for several months. I got no 
response out of him. I went to the principal; the principal 
said he would call in the mother. He did, and after many 
meetings with this mother, the principal finally convinced the 
mother she ought to see a psychiatrist. The mother did go to 
the psychiatrist for a while and then dropped out. Now I don’t 
think it would be my job to have sent that mother to a psy¬ 
chiatrist for treatment. We did discover from the psychiatrist 
that the mother and father were the problem, and not the 
boy. I could no more tell that mother to go to a psychiatrist 
than I had the right to tell her how much time she ought to 
permit her child to see television. That is not my job. 

ned: In the case of both Cora and Mabel, I’m sure that neither 
one of them would completely forget the child even though 
their hands were tied. I’m sure both of them, understanding 
the cases, would try and gear their own teaching methods, as 
well as what they would require of the children, in light of 
what is understood about the problems of the cases. To that 
extent, then, both Cora and Mabel as the teacher would be 
able, within very small areas, to help the child. 

cora: You’ve got to maintain your own ability and sense as a 
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teacher in the classroom. You cannot be tom apart by dealing 
with problems over which you have no control. 


Ned, Harry, and Mabel proceeded to develop their new insight 
about the limited function of the teacher. Cora’s statements, too, 
showed that she now insists on the need for carrying out limited 

responsibilities. 


instructor: A neuro-surgeon who worried about every patient 
that he lost and the mortality rate is high in neuro-surgery— 
would be unfit and unable to perform operations on the next 
patient. If he loses his patient, he still goes home. He feels 
bad about losing a patient, but he plays bridge in the evening, 
goes to bed early, and gets ready for the next operation in the 
morning. If he continues worrying, feeling guilty and upset, I 
don t suppose he’d make a very good surgeon. 
mabel: If he used all the resources which he had, then I guess he 
wouldn t have to worry too much as a professional doctor. 
instructor: By way of summary, may we say that each of us has 
to be satisfied with partial success operating within very defi¬ 
nite limits which we recognize. The limits protect us against 
being tom apart, and they protect our pupits against our 
incompetence in those areas for which we have had no prepa¬ 
ration. Each teacher must be made aware of her particular 
function in her particular classroom and in the particular 
school, of the community resources, of the machinery for 
processing certain cases which she can’t handle, and of certain 
situations which she can’t deal with. Now, the teacher who is 
aware of those limitations becomes a better professional. 
harry: May I go back to Mabel’s case? I couldn’t go into a 
classroom watching that kid and knowing that my superior, 
the principal, has failed in his obligation. I just couldn’t take 
it. Something would have to be done about it in my situation. 
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I have a question of economic security; I’ve got to worry 
about my wife and children; I don’t want to lose my job. But 
I can’t work in a job feeling that my superiors have neglected 
their responsibilities. Now I have to face this question. Is eco¬ 
nomic security the only thing in life, or is my obligation to that 
child, my sense of duty, equally important? I’ve asked myself 
that question on numerous occasions when similar problems 
have arisen. It s more than one job I neglect because of that 
dilemma. Maybe I’m oversensitive, but I face that almost 


every week and I’d like to know how to answer it. A person 
has to live with himself as well as making a living for his 
family. I think I would go outside that school situation to help 
that child, and risk all the responsibilities of insubordination. 


instructor: Harry, you said something about being overly sen¬ 
sitive and not being able to abide with these limits. Maybe 
there is something in us which leads us to want to play God 
and do the whole job, which keeps us from doing this limited 
skilled function. Perhaps it’s our need which drives us to 
attend to the whole child? In other words, it’s not the whole 
child we re really interested in so much as we are interested 
in working out our own need to be right and our inability to 
live in peace if we succeed only partially in whatever we are 

doing. Our apparent solicitude for these children is perhaps 
compensatory for our own needs. 

harry: Oh, I can see something now which I never saw before! 
All of the classes I have taken at college have impressed upon 
us, as teachers, the need for getting satisfaction out of this, 
the need for getting satisfaction out of that, of doing all kinds 
of things, and we all do want to do a good job. We leave feel¬ 
ing that we have to do everything, and I can see now that that 
need lies behind my previous unwillingness to accept the need 
for limits. I can see that so clearly now. I think our training 
is in part responsible for our wanting to play God 

instructor: It is much more difficult, isn’t it, to try to do limited 
t mgs well than to pretend to do everything and do it poorly? 
We get frustrated because we can’t do everything, and then 
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we use these frustrations as an excuse for not performing well. 
On the other hand, if you try to do a limited job, you gain in 
skill and in responsibility, and you become much harder on 
yourself professionally. 


Mabel feels guilty initially about what she feels is her lack of 
responsibility for the child. At the same time, she is aware that 
there is nothing she can do about the girl if her superiors object. 
She feels unhappy and frustrated. 

Harry at first is convinced that superiors should be by-passed 
even if it means the teacher’s job. The “duty” of a teacher comes 
first, he feels, and her duty—that is, her function—is to help the 
child in an over-all direction. 

Ned feels as Harry does. He states that there is a conflict be¬ 
tween the teacher s function and the private citizen’s feelings. 

Mabel, Harry, and Ned are helped, through Cora and the 
instructor, to review their respective attitudes and feelings in the 
context of the limited function of the teacher. By being helped to 
understand the need for, and the protection of, focusing on their 
respective limited job, each becomes more comfortable. The in¬ 
evitable need to work within assigned limits to attain skilled per¬ 
formance by doing a partial job efficiently and effectively is recog¬ 
nized and really accepted. 

A further problem is implied—that of communicating through 
committees or faculty the need for additional or different resources 
in the school or community. The improvement of communications 
would minimize frustration and dissatisfaction. 


The Function of the Teacher 

The teacher who understands and guides the process can free the 
students from fear of authority, lowered self-esteem, the feeling of 
insignificance; she can release them to express themselves, to show 
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their differences, their disagreements; she can communicate to the 
pupils that it is, in part, their course and have them answer the 
question “What shall we, the pupils, do about it?” 

Awareness of teacher function can make a difference in out¬ 
come, even in the more extreme limitations placed upon attendance 

officers. This is what a member of one of the groups, an attendance 
officer, said. 


Jane: I think I am really talking about myself because I feel 
guilty about my work since I’ve discovered through our meet¬ 
ings my own immaturity in my job. My job is governed by the 
Compulsory Education Law. In many instances the attendance 
officers use an authoritative approach, especially in cases of 
parental neglect. We threaten the parent with court action. 
Prior to our meetings I did a great deal of oirect questioning 
and cross-examination of parents and children. I’m afraid I 
haven t always given the other person much of a chance to 
explain. In fact, knowing the child and family, I expected 
illegal absences. Now I am beginning to see that another ap¬ 
proach is sounder. I try to give an opportunity to the parents 
and children to explain the absence, or rather, let me say, I 
give them the responsibility for the interview. I notice that 
when the youngster has the feeling that I’m there to help and 
not to censure, attendance improves. 

Now I explain the law, the possible consequences if irregu¬ 
lar and unexplained absence continues, and then give them 
the responsibility of choosing or determining the necessity for 
further action. I’m interpreting the court action. I try to make 

them feel that it isn’t a threat but a service to help the child to 
make a better adjustment. 

instructor: Jane, you seem to have a different interpretation of 
your function as an attendance officer than you formerly held. 

Jane. Yes. Before, I was wielding my authority. It gave me a 
sense of personal power and inflated my ego, I guess. Now, 
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after our discussions, I realize that the authority should be 
used by me to help the parents and children. My job is to 
straighten out irregular attendance, not to threaten people with 
court action. I’m paid to help them, not to punish them. I 
guess if I really believe that, and I’m beginning to, I’ll help 
them and feel much better about the job and myself. Inci¬ 
dentally, I think the law should be amended and attendance 
officers required to understand some of the ideas we’ve been 
talking about, I never realized before how important it is to 
understand, to be conscious of what you’re doing on the job. 


Jane’s increased comfort in consciously controlling her role is 
paralleled by that of Lila, a supervisor in the schools. 


lila: I want to mention the fact that in the past three or four 
weeks many of the people with whom I am working have said 
to me: “What’s happened to you? How relaxed you seem now 
as compared to last month!” I really think it is due to what 
has happened to me as a result of our last few sessions. I sud¬ 
denly realized that what was interfering with my function as 
a supervisor was the fact that I had been trying to take over 
the function of an administrator as well. Being angry about 
the set-up of the school, I had really been trying to solve the 
problems of administration. In other words, I suddenly be¬ 
came aware of my limited function and no longer felt guilty 
or irritated over the set-up. I simply felt it was beyond any¬ 
thing I could do and I had better simply do my supervision 
and not waste my energy complaining about administrative 
set-ups. 


The teacher who is able to accept the views on limited func¬ 
tion expressed in this chapter is likely to save a great deal of energy 
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and avoid a good deal of frustration. Each one of us is engaged 
to discharge specific duties. Our professional responsibility is to 
carry out our delegated tasks, not to become martyrs or to perform 
miracles. Sufficient unto the task are the difficulties thereof. 


Functioning within prescribed limits is the surest way of struc¬ 
turing the specific educational services and meeting the specific 
problems of pupils. What the pupil does to and with the specific 
experience will have its effects on him, however restricted or ex¬ 
tensive. The teacher has a limited function, which the whole child 
reacts to in whatever way he does. 

The teacher keeps the general goal of education, the develop¬ 
ment of the whole child, in the background, but she focuses upon 
her own specialty. Personality is shaped not in a vacuum but in 
contexts made up of specific situations. Habits, attitudes, and feel- 
ings are acquired as one is exposed to and works through specific 
problems. No one person, whether parent, teacher, physician, 
friend, music instructor, or minister, can possibly be competent or 
wise or skilled enough to guide a child in every direction. 

One doesn’t learn generally; one always learns within specific 
situations characterized by limits and focus. What the individual 
does to and with any experience cannot be accurately predicted in 
advance. What the pupil will learn from any given, limited experi¬ 
ence and apply to other areas of knowledge and action lies beyond 
the control of the teacher, although she should always be aware of 
the possible implications. 


The belief current in some educational circles that we teach 
the whole child” is half true and half false. In a mediate sense, 
the teacher is concerned with the development of the personality 
of the child. In practice, however, the teacher must confine herself 

to the limitations of time and place, and to her own skills or took_ 

that is, she must function within limited, clearly defined objectives. 
This is the specific goal of education. The general and specific goak 
cannot be separated, but they should be dktingukhed. The child 
learns as a whole, but the teacher focuses within the limited area of 

her responsibility. 


One final word of caution. Children are not in the classroom 
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so that teachers can perform a function. Teachers are performing 
in a way calculated to help children to develop. Slavish adherence 
to rigid function can become a stupid ritual. The question is “Who 
can best meet the specific needs of pupils?” The answer is “The 
person who is professionally qualified to deal with the specific 
needs.” There may be times, places, and events which call for a 
teacher’s assuming responsibilities for which she was not prepared. 
Generally, however, both teacher and pupils will be protected as 
well as helped by defining limits and remaining within them. 1 


Problems for Discussion 

1. A teacher of algebra meets with the parents of her pupils 
to discuss the children’s progress. Several parents raise the point 
that the poor work in algebra is the result of (a) too much time 
spent by their children in viewing television at home, ( b ) too many 
other interests, such music lessons, ( c ) too many “dates.” Is 
the algebra teacher within her rights to discuss any or all of these 
matters? 

2. At a parent-teacher meeting, the question of the grading 
system is raised. Several parents object to the traditional report 
cards. Should the teacher of home economics or social science or 
the gymnasium instructor discuss the issue? 

3. A teacher of English discovers serious friction in her class 
between pupils of different “racial” origins. What is her function 
in meeting this situation? 

4. A kindergarten teacher observes that one of the children 
consistently fails to drink the midmorning juice. What, if anything, 
should she do? 

5. The school authorities require certain materials in Ameri¬ 
can history to be taught. They provide the syllabus. The American 
history teacher, because of her experience, considers the selections 
unprofitable for the pupils. Should she modify or discard the 
syllabus? Under what conditions? 

6. A class in home economics become deeply and vitally in- 
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volved in a discussion of race relations. Should the teacher indicate 
the irrelevance of the topic to the current assignment or permit the 
discussion to continue? 

7. Should a teacher accept invitations to dinner at the home 
of some of her pupils? Suppose she has 35 pupils in her class. The 
pupils in whose home she was a guest will certainly spread the news 
to their classmates. 'What are the consequences for the other pupils? 
Would you suggest the teacher accept 35 dinner invitations (as¬ 
suming she were invited) or none? Would this form of social activ¬ 
ity interfere with her professional function as a teacher of a specific 
subject? 

8. Are teachers justified in complaining about the many extra¬ 
curricular activities they are asked to assume outside of their sub¬ 
ject-matter responsibilities? If teachers are interested in the “whole 
child, shouldn’t they undertake these extra duties? 
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application of a limited function in the field of employee counseling. 
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^significant learning —that is, learning which involves one’s 
feelings about self and others—necessitates a reorganization of 
experience. This kind of learning is not always easy. Each of us 
has a great deal at stake in maintaining our present organization 
of beliefs, attitudes, and behavior. Moi^over, we pretend to be 
other than we are in order to fit in with the image others have of 
us. This also makes change—that is, learning—difficult. 1 


The Dilemma of the Teacher 

Teachers, too, wish to control pupils and remake them in their 
image. No self-respecting individual wants to deny his life, his 
wisdom, and his feeling of rightness. We say that we want to 
use our knowledge of self, of personality development, to under¬ 
stand and to “help” others. This is often a subtle form of rational¬ 
izing our intent to control—whether we are laymen, psychiatrists, 
social workers, clinical psychologists (directive and non-directive), 
or teachers. 

The professional helper—and the teacher is such—wants to 
“help” others. The ethical assumption underlying help is obvious. 
The helper believes he has something to offer. What does he offer? 
No matter what he says or how he acts, he offers himself , what he 
basically feels and believes. He is ready to help, that is, on his 
terms. Respect for and interest in the pupil turns out to be self- 
respect and self-interest. A frank facing of this often unrecognized 
fact is the first step in struggling to overcome the tendency to live 
our lives through others. 

We have previously maintained that the teacher who “accepts” 
differences and who creates a “permissive” classroom atmosphere 
encourages pupil learning. We are now stating that acceptance of 
differences and the creation of a permissive atmosphere occur in a 
context whose outer limits are confined to what the teacher wants. 
Pupils are free to learn and free to express their “differences” pro- 
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vided they do not fundamentally violate what we, the teachers, 
believe they should learn and express. Few teachers are prepared 
to stand by comfortably and watch pupils use their help in such a 
way as to become juvenile delinquents, insufferable egotists, finan¬ 
cial, social, and moral outcasts, and say “I offered my help and 
these are the products. So be it. I did a good job.” 

The public-school teacher has to care. Teaching is, basically, 

a moral profession, and the teacher is a reformer with a mission.’ 

Yet, if we believe in the integrity of the individual, we must affirm 

that the pupil does have the right to learn in his own way, and to 

fail m his own way. The chances are, and there is empirical evidence 

in support of this, that there will be less failure if teaching proceeds' 

on the assumption of the integrity of the individual* We are now 

prepared to discuss the meaning of the foregoing remarks for the 
role of challenge. 

One of the principal functions of a teacher is to assume the 
role of challenger. We shall be concerned in this chapter with 
illustrating how, when, and where the teacher challenges the pupils 
We shall not be concerned with the challenge which the teacher 
irects toward herself, but such challenge is implied in all that we 
have to say about her role as challenger of the pupils. In other 
words, a permissive teacher, in the role of a professional helper 
must understand the struggle she will experience and her guilt ac¬ 
companying the struggle which is aroused when pupils choose to 
be different from her. She uses her difference, her different reality 
o challenge the views and belief of students, not in order to control 

teacher 'll 0 ? " fm " p0ssible 071 their terms. The 

othehTfi TT g bCCaUSe ShC differS fr ° m and cha ^ cn ges 

herseTf. * “ UCh she is rea % expressing 

ever ^° W ’ t0 Stan< J by and genuinel y P ermJ t the pupil to do what- 
* wants with the challenge, even to reject it, is to come as 

ose as one can to offering help without wanting to control. The 

a great deal of evidence on thb point. ^ °“ r Schools > c °"tain 
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attitude of the skillful challenger is “I think I know what is good 
for you—that is, if you become like me, I’ll be pleased. If you 
disagree and remain or become different from me, I’ll be pleased, 
too, because I think you have the right to make the choice.” Most 
of us find the former attitude rather easy to accept, since it allows 
us to remain in control. Few of us can wholeheartedly and genu¬ 
inely accept the latter attitude, which characterizes the skillful 
teacher. By respecting his difference, we lose control over someone 
else. 

In other words, the teacher challenges herself in order better 
to challenge the pupil. No teacher who is aware of what occurs in 
the teachinglearning process can escape the dilemma of strug¬ 
gling with her own need to win while at the same time using her 
difference as an opportunity for pupil growth. If the teacher gains 
increasing inner security, she can afford to be rejected. She need 
not become defensive. She stands for what she is, remains com¬ 
fortable, and permits others to disagree. She does not need the 
others’ support for reassurance. She does not have to control the 
others since she learns to criticize and control herself. 


Redirecting Resistance through Challenge 

Many of us most of the time want our own way. We fight against 
something or someone so that we can remain as we are. Significant 
change calls for the reorganization of parts of oneself. Reorganiza¬ 
tion means self-criticism, disturbance, and conflict, which no one 
enjoys. Therefore, we resist change. At other times, parts of ourself 
will yield to the will or wishes of others. One can become identified 
with another who represents, initially, a different outlook. Becoming 
identified is not the same experience as being identified with some¬ 
one. Being identified is a reaffirmation of one’s present organiza¬ 
tion. No change in a different direction is involved. Becoming 
identified involves a change of structure. The more extensive and 
intensive the change, the greater will the accompanying disturbance 
be. The other person’s difference can be assimilated and become 
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the center of one’s reorganized feeling experience. The new organi¬ 
zation is a yielding of oneself to another’s whole or self. Gradually, 
as fear and struggle are reduced, a bond of common feeling b 

established which not only permits but encourages one to become 
like the other. 


The process of becoming identified with another who initially 

represents a significant difference is accompanied by discomfort, 

ut the other does not seek to dominate or impose his difference. 

He presents it, and permits the individual to accept, reject or 

qualify the expressed difference. The learner is free to create his 

own responses to the difference he encounters. He does not have 

his own struggle complicated by the additional fight against an alien 
will being imposed upon him. 


This holds important implications for the teaching ^learning 
process The pupils enter the classroom with certain kinds of 
knowledge, beliefs, attitudes, and feelings. The teacher’s function is 
° help m the development, reorganization, and growth of the 
pupi s. She operates through the specific skills she represents. The 
pupils can be given the opportunity to create their own responses 
to their situation so that a meaningful kind of learning can take 
P ace. Each pupil will seek a balance between his present organi- 
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tion has meant conflict with adult authority. One side of the pupil 
wants to change—that is, wants self-expression; the other side is 
fearful of the emotional disturbance accompanying adult disap¬ 
proval of genuine difference. 

The teacher who is aware of the disturbance involved in genu¬ 
ine learning recognizes her own conflicts. She, too, will want to 
have her way. Her awareness, however, helps her to control her 
need to project, to win, to dominate. She uses her difference for 
the sake of the pupils rather than for the release of her own need 
for independent expression. She is prepared to accept the pupil’s 
choice of how to deal with the difference she presents. 

The teacher who makes such use of herself provides one of 
the important professional elements in the teaching <-* learning 
process. The individual pupils will struggle to maintain their present 
selves. If they are to change in any significant way, they must 
struggle with differences which they feel to be an opportunity and 
not a threat. The process provides the yeast of growth and encour¬ 
ages the desire to learn. The teacher guides the process and intro¬ 
duces the challenge of difference. If there is no challenge, no dif¬ 
ference against which or with which one must struggle, important 
change is not likely to take place. Several excerpts from the sev¬ 
enth meeting of one of the groups illustrate how the members are 
challenged to reconsider and re-explore their respective attitudes. 

We had been discussing group dynamics, especially the factors 
which block learning. Several members began to relate anecdotes 
about their classes. Others wanted to criticize supervisors and par¬ 
ents. The instructor asked the group whether the anecdotes and 
criticisms were relevant to the agreed-upon theme—namely, the 
factors which prevent learning. 


instructor: Do any of you feel that I was arbitrary in cutting off 
the discussion? Perhaps you should have continued in the 
directions you were going. 

cora: No. At one time I felt, in light of what I had learned about 
group dynamics, that we should have been left alone. I’m sure, 
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now, that this is quite unsound. We would have wasted a 
great deal of time. 

harry: I’m m complete agreement. No amount of general dis¬ 
cussion on our part, I think, would have gotten our admission 
of how much we are afraid of each other. You helped us to 
see the role of fear. If it were up to us, it would have taken 
weeks to have reached the same point. Someone not so in¬ 
volved as we are had to bring it out. You helped us, and I 
think we were prepared to accept your challenge. 

instructor : Would you mind, Harry, explaining that a bit more? 

ARRY YVell, we were talking about the principals, the parents, 

and the pupils, all of which had little to do with what we were 

supposed to deal with. Earlier we had agreed to discuss what 

blocks learning. We were putting it on everyone but ourselves 

it was then, as I recall, that you said, “Wait a moment.” 

here was an embarrassing silence, since you said nothing 

and the rest of us kept quiet too. Then you asked us what we 

thought our criticisms had to do with why pupils are blocked 
m learning You said , "What are you a(n>id of? „ ^ 

aid Maybe you re talking about everyone else because you’re 
atraid to recognize your own role in blocking pupil learning.” 

lette 7 hU mC ' Fm COnvinced that f ear, in capital 

letters is the great stumbling block which keeps all of us from 

honestly communicating with one another. 


m^mbe* ,hC inS ' ruc,or deliberately challenged the group 

f th enge ha PP l] Y proved to be sound. The following excerDt 
further illustrates the use of the instructor’s difference & ? 


John I d like to discuss the problem of discipline. My kids had 
to learn a certain subject this morning 7 ^ 

instructor: Had to? 
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john: Well, I wanted them to. 
instructor: Does that mean they would? 
john: Uh . . . no. I don’t think so. 
instructor: Well, how would you help them? 

john: I don’t know. I put the lesson on the board and wanted 
them to copy it. 

instructor: That’s one way. Is there another way? 
jim: Well, he could have asked the students to consider with him 
the importance of what they were to cover for that day so that 
they might be part of it. 

Lawrence: I’ve often felt frustrated just because of that prob¬ 
lem; knowing that I couldn’t force the kids to learn, and yet 
wanting them to. 

instructor: Are you saying that you are inclined to exploit the 
children for your own need? 
lynn : That certainly is what takes place. 

instructor: What other conflicts does the teacher bring into the 
classroom? 

john: We certainly bring our past experience into the classroom. 
instructor: What kind of experience? 

john: We certainly bring into the classroom a great deal of frus¬ 
tration and resentment for people pushing us around. 
instructor: What do we do with that resentment? 
john: I think we sometimes get rid of it by doing the same thing 
to the children, and making them do what we want. 

Philip: We certainly have more conflicts now that we bring into 
the classroom; the conflict between the traditional way of 
teaching and what we’re beginning to learn here. We prob¬ 
ably take these tensions out on the kids. 
nancy: What happens to me is that I’m having a great deal of 
guilt these days because of what I am learning to discover 
about myself and what I never thought existed. I’ve been in 
the habit of ordering kids around. I’m beginning to suggest 
and request, and I feel uneasy about the old and the new 
struggle in me. I want to work on these problems, and I don’t 
think I can. I don’t know how. 
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instructor: Isn’t that why we are meeting here? 

nancy: If you don’t get those things straight, I don’t think you 
can be a good teacher. 

instructor: What, in a general way, keeps us from straightening 
out ourselves? 

cora : I think one of the reasons is that we don’t put enough effort 

in discovering why we fail, although down deep we know we 
do fail. 

instructor: Now, why is it we don’t put enough effort into it? 

Looking at it another way, what is it we do put effort into? 
ELIZABETH: We put effort into trying to find reasons why we 
shouldn’t discover what’s wrong with us. 

instructor: Do all of you agree that we exploit the children 
psychologically? 

dave: I’d rather put it this way—that I do a lot of things to the 

children that make me more comfortable but don’t make 

the children more comfortable. I know that’s so and I have 

to do something about it and I’m going to do something about 
it. 

instructor: But it won’t be pleasant and it won’t be easy, will 
it? ’ 

dave: No, I’ve learned that I can’t expect to have something hap¬ 
pen without being uncomfortable. I felt uncomfortable today. 

I teach speech and I noticed this morning how I said to one 
of the boys that his voice sounded terrible. The whole class 
laughed. It seems to me now that I wasn’t very skillful. All 

that, I accomplished was to embarrass the boy. I certainly 
didn’t help him very much. 

instructor: Perhaps you did accomplish something more than 
embarrassing the boy. 

dave: What do you mean? 
instructor: Does anyone want to help? 

Elizabeth : Maybe, Dave, you didn’t help the boy but you helped 
yourself. r 

^ve: Check. I get it. I got rid of my annoyance at his expense 
and drove the boy back into his shell. 
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instructor: That is, you exploited the boy and used him for 
your own purposes. 
dave: That’s exactly what happened. 


Later during this meeting, the following discussion took place. 


Elizabeth: I’m bothered. I’ve been trying to figure out how to 
apply the idea of challenge in my own classroom. I haven’t 
an answer yet. Does the teacher challenge one pupil or the 
entire class? 

Lawrence: Perhaps the problem is to arrange a curriculum which 
would interest everybody. 

Elizabeth: I don’t think that’s the problem at all. The problem 
is not what is being taught so much as who is doing the 
teaching. 

instructor: Do all of us realize the implications of what Eliza¬ 
beth is saying? 

Elizabeth: Well, I’ve been at college for many years and I am 
sorry to say that I haven’t learned very much about actual 
teaching. We spent most of the time in defining the kind of 
subject matter which should be taught and in so-called 
“methods” but very little time on teaching. 

dave : I don’t think you can teach anyone how to become a skilled 
teacher. 

instructor: That means that we’re wasting our time here, doesn’t 
it? 

dave: No, I wouldn’t say that. 

instructor: Well, Dave, what would you say? 

dave: The kind of thing we are doing here isn’t done in colleges. 
We’re learning by example. I mean, we’re living through what 
we are talking about, and in that way we catch something of 
what our words mean. 

nancy: I think there have been a lot of good teachers and that 
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there are many good teachers in the schools today who haven’t 
had this kind of work. 

instructor: I’m sure that is so, Nancy. A teacher can do a good 
job without being able to put into words what goes into her 
performance. But we can’t depend upon the unusual teachers, 
can we? And if we are going to communicate what goes into 
improved teaching, we had better try to discover it and get it 
down into meaningful words. 

nancy: Well, you tried putting into words what is involved in 
teaching in several of your books. But you can read the books 

and not understand what is really involved. 

/ 

instructor: By “you,” do you mean me? [Laughter] 

dave: That s exactly the point I’m making. In our meetings you 
not only talk about the ideas but you demonstrate with us 
how it’s to be done in such a way that we are living through 
the ideas with you. 

instructor: Do you mean you can read a book on teaching or 
learning and still not really learn very much from it? 

nancy: That’s true of books and it’s true of most of the college 
classes. 

instructor: What’s missing? What accounts for so little happen¬ 
ing when you read the books or attend the classes? 

dave: You have your own way. You can get out of the book what¬ 
ever you want to put into it. There is no one around to ques¬ 
tion you. The same thing holds true in a class. The teacher 
tells you, you listen, and repeat what you hear. 

instructor: Well, what’s missing? 

dave. In our meetings here, we’re made responsible for what we 

say. If you don’t agree with us or we don’t agree with you, 

we can sa Y so - I guess we’re back where we started from. No 
one is afraid to say what he feels like saying. 

instructor: At least, not afraid to say some things. 


. T e . reader who reviews the foregoing excerpts will observe 
at the instructor of the group tried to avoid evaluating what the 
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several members of the group said. He accepted whatever was ex¬ 
pressed and, upon occasion, expressed a different point of view, or 
invited a further development of what was said. In each case the 
purpose of the instructor’s remarks was to challenge, to stimulate 
further analysis which might lead to a revision or exploration of 

the speaker s statement or attitude. One of the members stated this 
as follows: 


dave. I d like to give an example of what I get out of this analysis 
of the teacher’s challenge. Suppose a student says something 
which you, the teacher, think is wrong. You say to the 
student, I can see what you mean.” You don’t have to dis¬ 
agree and tell him that he’s wrong. You ask him whether he 
can see value in any other view. Then the student or pupil 
won t have to fight you. All that happens is that he has a 
chance to look back into his own ideas. 


Degrees of Challenge 

The following discussion took place during the second meeting. The 

question arose, “What are some of the needs of teachers in the 
classroom?” 


dave : When I come into the classroom every morning I ask myself 
what must I do to make the kids relax. I’m always uncom¬ 
fortable when I first come in and try to answer that question. 
Stanley: I go along with that. I think my needs are the chil¬ 
dren’s needs. If I can get the tensions of the children reduced, 
and if I can succeed in getting them to learn the lesson for 
the day, I feel good. Otherwise, I’m disappointed. 
instructor: Do you mean that you need the children’s success 
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to satisfy your own needs? That is, must you satisfy their needs 
in order to satisfy your own? 

ELIZABETH: How else would a teacher know that she’s doing a 
good job unless she does satisfy the needs of the children? 

instructor: That is the important question—namely, how can 
a teacher know whether she is skilled or not? 

Elizabeth: I think I’m a pretty good teacher. I can teach my 
children to read and write as well as any teacher in the school. 
The number who pass the examination gives me the feeling 
that I have that skill. 

harry: I think the basic need of each one of us is to win out in 
whatever we are doing. So we go into our classrooms and ex¬ 
pect to have our way. I think we might put it by saying we 
want to control. [A long silence ] 

instructor: Has any one of you anything further to add? [An¬ 
other long pause ] 

Stanley: You don’t seem to go along with what we’ve said. 

instructor: I certainly do understand how all of you who have 
spoken feel about the test of skill. I sense, however, that you 
aie not really as convinced as you appear. You raised the ques¬ 
tion, and it is certainly one of the most important issues to be 

explored. Perhaps some of you who haven’t yet commented 
have a different point of view. 

John : If a teacher knows his subject and can put it across, he is 
skilled. I don’t see that there is anything more to say about it. 

nancy: I think I’m competent in my subject and I can put it 
across, but still I feel insecure in the classroom. I think there 
is a lot more to teaching than knowing your subject. How 
about your relations to the children? 


Dave, Stanley, Elizabeth, Harry, and John share the view that 
the success of a skillful teacher is measured by the success with 
w ich she can control the pupils and put across the subject. An¬ 
other position can be maintained—namely, that a teacher is success- 
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ful in so far as she helps the pupils to make use of what is being 
offered. The immediate problem was to encourage the members 
of the group to re-examine their position. Each of the speakers 
could have been personally and directly challenged by the leader. 
This kind of direct challenge, however, at this early stage of the 
meetings, would have been resented and would have been followed 
by defensive intellectual agreement. The students would have pro¬ 
jected negatively—that is, would have defended and justified their 
stand. 

The relations between teacher and group members were not 
yet sufficiently well established, the identification was not strong 
enough, to support direct challenge. The instructor, therefore, indi¬ 
cated his understanding of what was expressed and, instead of 
directly challenging the speakers, merely sought to raise doubts. 
Lawrence and Nancy did express some doubt. By the close of this 
meeting, most of the members admitted their uncertainty and con¬ 
fusion, as the following excerpt shows. 


instructor: I wonder how many of us know how to change our¬ 
selves so that we grow in desirable directions. 
harry: I think very few of us know that. 

instructor: Then we can’t very well help children, can we? I 
suppose many of you are confused at this point. 

Elizabeth: Indeed I am. 

John: I’m all mixed up. I don’t know what the problem is and 
I think unless you know what the problem is you can’t begin 
to answer it. The only problem I see clearly is that I have 
the need to teach the kids what I’m supposed to. [ Silence ] 
instructor: Most of you feel the dullness and dreariness of this 
discussion, I guess. 

john: That’s exactly the way I feel. 
nancy: I don’t think we’re accomplishing very much. 
instructor: Apparently we have reached a point where none of 
you feels you can use language to run away from the problem. 
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You yourselves aren’t satisfied with your intellectual defenses. 
Maybe we have reached a turning point tonight where some¬ 
thing may start to happen. 

Elizabeth : I think I see what you mean. Our real problem is to 
get inside ourselves and see how we really feel about some of 
these things. What we’re trying to find is why we do the things 
we do in the classroom. 

LAWRENCE: What interests me is whether or not we can discover 
ourselves without outside help. 

cora: I don’t think we’d be here unless we felt we could get help. 


During the next three meetings, the members of the group 
and the leader drew closer together. We had passed the initial 
stages of trying out one another to discover how safe it was to ex¬ 
press difference. The speakers’ contributions were not attacked or 
scorned. Dissent was encouraged. A spirit of inquiry rather than of 
dogmatic assertion of points of view increased our confidence in one 
another. As a consequence, the leader was able to sharpen challenge 
and make it more pointed. The reader will notice the difference in 
the quality of challenge during the later meeting (the fifth) reported 
below and the meeting described earlier. 


instructor: May I ask what you think we have covered or dis¬ 
covered in the past several meetings about skilled teaching? 
[A long period of silence during which the members glance 
at one another and at the instructor ] I wonder whether this 
silence and your inability to answer the question are due to 
the fact that nothing essential was covered. Perhaps we spent 

most of the time intellectualizing about the problems and none 
of us was really involved in the issue. 

Lawrence: I wouldn’t say that nothing happened. I’m pretty sure 

that much of the time was spent in feeling each other out, try- 
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ing to discover how much we could risk of ourselves in the 
presence of each other. 

dave: That’s the way I feel when I come into a new class for the 
first few times. 

instructor: And aren’t the children feeling out the new teacher? 
Aren’t they saying, “What’s the new teacher like? I hope she 
won’t bother me too much. If she’ll tell me what to do, I’ll 
do it with the least amount of effort I can get away with.” 

John: I certainly recognize that picture. 

STANLEY: So do I. 

instructor: I wonder whether we tried that on each other for 
the first three or four weeks. 

Philip: Well, we couldn’t figure out what you wanted. 

instructor: Philip, why did you have to figure out what / 
wanted? Why didn’t you try to find out what you wanted? 

philip: I guess we were following the same pattern our pupils 
follow. 

instructor: Well, now we’ve passed the first stage of skirmishing 
about. All of us, let’s hope, will feel comfortable in saying 
what we want to say in order to help each other learn. 


Good rapport having been established, the instructor can risk 
more direct challenge, as the opening remarks above and student 
comments bear out. The exchange between Philip and the instruc¬ 
tor is straightforward, each saying what he feels quietly and di¬ 
rectly, without defensiveness. 

Thus, by the end of the fifth meeting of the group, the point 
is reached at which the members no longer are certain that they 
understand what they are supposed to do in their classrooms. They 
realize that they are supposed to teach their subject matters. They 
are much less certain about what is involved in the process of teach¬ 
ing. They sense that in addition to content there is an area of skill 
which involves their awareness of self. To be sure, they do not, at 
this stage, understand the skills, but they are puzzled, confused, and 
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annoyed with themselves. They have been challenged more and 

more directly. The leader has presented his difference without spell¬ 
ing it out. 

Using one’s difference to challenge pupils is no simple matter. 
There is no formula. In the early meetings of a new group, the 
challenge directed against the work and remarks of the members 
must be partial and impersonal. An opportunity must be given to 
the pupils for taking hold and dealing with the criticism or chal¬ 
lenge in their own way. The pupils will feel that something is being 
accomplished. They thus become more responsible and able to 
carry even more challenge. During the first meetings, the teacher’s 
ifference or disagreement or challenge is not aimed against the 
pupil as an individual, and therefore the pupil has no need to fight 
back in order to defend himself. No one has attacked him. He 
merely has been asked or invited to make a further contribution. 


Focus of Challenge 


he focus of challenge may lie in the data or, at other times, may 
be the point of view of the student. One would suppose that in a 
class in mathematics, for example, there is no room to employ the 
concept of challenge or the introduction of the teacher’s difference 
An answer in mathematics either follows or does not follow. The 
eacher, it seems, should indicate that the answer given is correct 
or incorrect. Here is what a mathematics teacher of a senior high- 
school class discovered over a short period of time. 

T h ThC id T °J challen S in § students sounds very reasonable, and 

I have no doubt that it is a sound principle in many classes, but 

I have found it most difficult to apply in mathematics. Perhaps 

m^tics 1 VT V yPe ° f $UbjeCt mattCr inV ° Ived in ™the- 

student t "T StrUggHn & with the Possibility of helping 

students to raise their own problems related to the course rathe! 

lnterel t a ed ng S® 77" 1 the V -n’t terribly 

and practice. 6 ^ PerHapS 1 need more understanding 
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Three weeks later the same teacher reported: 

I am convinced no learning can take place if either answers 
or interest on the part of students are forced. During the past 
three weeks I have been disturbed about a group of six students 
who are doing a review for final examinations with me. They 
cannot graduate unless they pass that exam. One of the hardest 
things I’ve ever experienced in years of teaching was to keep 
from telling them the answers or the methods to be used in 
solving the problems. We were using old examinations for the 
review. Instead of telling them what to do, I asked them what 
they thought should be done. When they told me, I didn’t tell 
them they were wrong but asked them to try and find out what 
led to the results. Maybe, I said, they shouldn’t start to do the 
problems unless they were sure they knew what they were doing. 

I have found from first-hand experience with the group of six 
what a difference it makes if the students flounder but finally 
discover for themselves the answers to the questions. I’ve become 
convinced that there just isn’t any other way to help students 
understand mathematics. 


Challenge and Age Group 

How much difference can the various age groups accept? Can 
pupils in the primary grades be challenged in the same manner as 
high-school seniors? This is certainly an important problem. One 
of the group, a third-grade teacher, raised the question. 


jim: I should like to raise a question about challenging pupils. 
Can you challenge very young children? They need a great 
deal of affection and support from the teacher. 
lila: Most of you know that I am a mathematics supervisor in 
the primary schools. I certainly agree with Jim that young¬ 
sters need a lot of approval. Children, by the time they reach 
six, seven, or eight years of age, have had the experience of 
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being in classrooms of about thirty children. If they’re a bit 
slow, they learn, as one child put it, “I have a stupid head.” 
Now, these youngsters who are doing work inferior to the 
norm of their group must, it seems to me, be encouraged even 
more than the average child. They do not feel too happy about 
themselves. I don’t think such children should be expected to 
stand up against too much challenge. On the other hand, I 
feel the normal kids can be challenged. I have done this with 
beginners in arithmetic. For example, a child gets the answer 
by doing the problem in the simplest but not most direct way. 

I have in mind, for example, obtaining an answer by adding 
instead of multiplying. I’ll ask the child if there is any other 
way to get the answer. When the kids discover this for them¬ 
selves, it makes quite a difference in their approach to the 
multiplication tables and, I think, in their attitude toward 
arithmetic. What happens is that the teacher tries not to go 
beyond the point where the kids are at any given time, other 
than to challenge them to move on to the next steps. 


The Constructive Use of Negative Feeling 

Every teacher has lived through periods of confusion and tension 
and hostility in the classroom. The pupils “gang up” on one an- 
her or on the teacher. Sometimes the teacher feels irritated and 
ostile toward the pupils. Feelings of mutual confidence and respect 
are at stake. Is it more constructive to deny such feeling or to face 

thiTpoint eCt U mt ° USC ^ Ul channels? An example will help to clarify 


J • certainly have gained insight into what I do in the class¬ 
room. I now realize very keenly that when I go to the class- 
°m ave a terrific need for approval from the children. 
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I can see now that I have a right to satisfy those needs for 
reasons of my own, but I should not satisfy them by using the 
children. The problem is how to deal with the children so that 
they gain their approval, not so that / gain their approval. 

Stella: I certainly don’t agree with that. Well, I know that I 
shouldn’t force respect, but I certainly ought to get it. 

ned: Respect is a voluntary thing; it can’t be demanded. You’ve 
got to win it from the children by your conduct. 

Stella: I insist upon respect in my classes, and I get it. You 
people don’t understand the kind of city children we have to 
deal with. They’re a special type, and you’ve got to insist 
upon their behaving themselves. 

harry: I’d like to say something, but I don’t know quite how to 
put it. 


The instructor realized at this point that Harry, who felt irri¬ 
tated toward Stella, feared to admit it. He therefore decided to 
encourage genuine expression of Harry’s feeling. The feeling was 
there. It could be usefully dealt with only if there were a frank 
recognition of how not only he but everyone present felt. 


instructor: Harry, put it the way you spontaneously feel like 
putting it. 

harry: I’m very annoyed. I don’t see the distinction between city 
children and non-city children. Children are children. Some 
are good, some are bad, some are in-between. Stella, you’ve 
been constantly talking about your children being bad, disre¬ 
spectful, and different. That whole thing seems to bother me, 
the way you talk about children. 

stella: Yes! City children are different. I don’t care what any 
of you say. The children in W- are different from chil¬ 

dren in any other city. 
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harry : I don’t think so. 

Hilda : Neither do I. 

instructor: I wonder whether someone will tell us just what is 
the issue we are talking about? 


The instructor introduced this comment not only to help clarify 

the issue but also to give the speakers a chance to “organize” their 
feeling. 


cora: The issue is whether we have the right to demand things 
of children or whether as teachers we should help them pro¬ 
gress a certain way without making demands. The problem is, 
what are we in that classroom for? 


Jim: I think we project into the kids what we have to see there 
for our own needs. And I think that is unprofessional. 

Hilda: We have children in the classroom. We’re supposed to be 

mature adults who are in that classroom to help the children, 

and I don’t think we ought to be talking about children in any 

other way except as our charges for whom we are responsible 
to help grow into mature men and women. 

estrlla: All I know is that the behavior is not proper behavior. 

he children come to me with their problems and I tell them 
what to do. 

MABEL : Do you ever listen to their side of the story, what they 
want to do? 7 


STELLA. Yes, but I usually succeed in having them agree with 

what I think is good for them. Look, if one of your children 

took a nickel from another desk, wouldn’t you tell a child, 
That’s bad”? 


Mabel . I certainly would not make a moral issue out of it. 
tella: You mean if you were the mother of that child you 

wouldn t want that child corrected? 
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mabel : All I said was I would not want to make a moral issue 

out of it; I would want to try and understand why the child 
stole the nickel. 

stella: I certainly think that child should be corrected at once. 

instructor: The issue is: does a teacher ever tell a child what 
is morally wrong in so many words? Does the teacher, in 
short, make direct moral demands of the child without any 
explanation or examination? 

ned: I think the whole point revolves around the “badness.” The 
traditional teacher has a different frame of reference from the 
one we are trying to learn here, and they certainly have a dif¬ 
ferent frame of reference than the children have. 

stella: I didn’t raise any moral issues. I simply told the girl the 

nickel didn’t belong to her, and that she shouldn’t have taken 
it. 

harry: I wonder whether we’re not jumping a bit too fast? We’re 
all getting too excited. 

instructor: I think you have a point there, Harry. You feel that 
we’re becoming too emotionally involved? On the other hand, 
wouldn’t all of us agree that there has been more movement 
and real feeling tonight than in any other previous meeting? 

harry: That may be, but I certainly do not think that Stella 
should have to be the one to be put on the spot. To a different 
degree, all of us have the same problem, and we certainly 
haven’t helped Stella. We’ve used her as our whipping girl 
because we’re all guilty of acting the same way many times. 

instructor: All of us have been somewhat hostile toward one 
another this evening. I, certainly, have been irritated. Would 
it be better to hold that hostility within ourselves and try to 
control it, or wouldn’t it? 

Hilda: Decidedly not. I’ve seen something for the first time to¬ 
night that I’ve never realized in my entire life. One of my 
troubles as a teacher, and, I realize now, even when I was a 
child, is that I’m always sweet and afraid to be different in 
relation to superiors. I can feel right now the resentment and 
hostility I felt when I forced myself to be sweet and didn’t 
realize what was taking place. I think from now on I’ll be 
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much better off, more often, if I speak my piece and show 

how I feel. When things get out in the open, I think it’s 
healthier for everybody. 

jim: For the first time since we’ve met, I feel we’re coming to 

grips with something real and not merely using a lot of 
language. 

lewis: I certainly learned something tonight. I so appreciate 
Stella’s problems and understand the kind of emotions I raise 
in others when I act that way—and I do. 

instructor: Well, then, maybe we all agree that we need not con¬ 
ceal our feelings, but that it would be better to understand 
them so that we can use them to help others and ourselves to 
grow. As Harry put it, “We’ve used one of our members as a 
whipping girl.” We’ve projected onto someone else what we 
don’t like to admit holds true for us. Stella, I’m sure all of 
you agree, was perfectly in order in describing her reactions. 
stella: And I still feel the same way. The children should respect 

the teacher, and the teacher must be in control of the class¬ 
room. I just can’t see it any other way. 


Stella is too involved with her own feelings to really grasp the 
point being discussed. Keeping the group in mind, the leader delib- 

^ nores S te U a ’ s problem and restates the basic issue with 
W ‘ Ch the S rou P was concerned. Incidentally, this is an illustration 
ot how points of view must be qualified as the classroom situation 
c anges. Generally, the point of departure should be where the 
student is. If students are at different points at the same time, the 
eader has to exercise judgment concerning the issue to be dis- 


instructor: Hilda thinks it better to get the hostility out. Would 

it e better all around to do so or does she, as a teacher, have 
to learn to use her feelings constructively? 

Hilda: How do you mean? 
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instructor: If pupils irritate you, there is no sense in denying 
that they do, is there? 

Hilda: It’s superiors, not pupils, who irritate me. 

instructor: Have you ever been irritated by your classes? 

Hilda: Sure, at times. 

instructor: What do you do with that irritation? 

Hilda: I try not to show it. 

stella: If my pupils irritate me, I tell them so in so many words. 

hilda. A professional teacher should try not to lose her temper in 
the classroom. 

instructor: Then, Hilda, there are times when you shouldn’t 
speak your piece? 

hilda: When you are with your equals, you can be more your¬ 
self, but when you are in a classroom, you have a responsi¬ 
bility toward the children. You are acting in a professional 
capacity, so to speak. 

instructor : Nevertheless, there are times when you feel irritated. 
Now, what do you do with that irritation? 

lewis : Why not make a simple statement to the children that you 
are annoyed and discuss in a friendly way why you are an¬ 
noyed and see what everyone wants to do about it? I think 
in that way the teacher’s and pupils’ respect for each other 
would be increased. That’s exactly what’s taken place here 
tonight. We let off a great deal of steam and understood why, 
and I think we all feel better about it and learned about our 
reactions. 

instructor: The teacher, then, uses her different feelings con¬ 
structively. Instead of taking it out on the children, she uses 
herself as material to help the pupils grow through an under¬ 
standing of what took place. 


In the foregoing exchanges, a good deal of feeling was gener¬ 
ated. Stella’s personal tension was obvious. Her need to control 
was apparent to everyone but herself. Psychologically, Stella was 
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serving as a study of each member of the group. Each saw part 
of himself in what she was saying and doing. Each of us, especially 
teachers, would like to control and dominate more than we admit. 
How much easier it was to attack Stella than to admit that we were 
attacking in her what we didn’t like in ourselves. The feelings 
aroused were a sign that the members were involved, and that was 
highly desirable. The hostile feelings, however, could do harm by 
splitting the group, lowering class morale, and damaging individual 
powth. Hence, the instructor’s efforts to show that although feel¬ 
ings should not be denied they can be used constructively to help 
others and oneself to grow by understanding the basis of the feeling. 


Consensus 

Many teachers emphasize the need for “democracy” in the class- 
room. They place a premium on likeness, identification, consensus. 
This is not only a denial of democracy as an ethical ideal but a 
distortion of psychological reality. Consensus—that is, genuine 
agreement and like-mindedness—is certainly a desirable objective 
when it ir consensus. It is a healthy, legitimate goal, but one rarely 
achieved by a group of pupils and teacher who represent various 

r r u n l blaSeS ’ difTerent backgrounds, different interests, and so 
orth. What often passes for consensus is submission to or fear of 

the opinion of the teacher or the majority. Consensus is often con¬ 
tused with an unwillingness to be responsible for difference, un¬ 
willingness to assume the risks involved in an independent position 
(It is after apparent or pseudo-consensus has been reached that the 
gossip and criticism of teachers and frustration of pupils are released 
in the relative safety of locker rooms and comer drugstores.) 

Democracy thrives on difference. Indeed, the acid test of 
respect for others is one’s ability to abide difference. Respect for 
o ers means respect for d.fference, since “others” are not like you 
L.k,ng those who are like you requires no effort. To accept genuine 
fference-that is, to accept others who feel, think, or act fn ways 
you do not approve of and in situations where you are involved— 
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is the test of respect for others. Compromise, adjustment, balance, 
accommodation, and disagreement, as well as consensus, character¬ 
ize hygienic human relations, both in the process of development 
and in the pursuit of goals. 

The desire for continual consensus is also psychologically un¬ 
realistic. The classroom is not the only reality. When a class strives 
solely for consensus, consensus becomes a stumbling block depriving 
the individual of the strength to meet outside situations and circum¬ 
stances. Pupils acting independently or in smaller groups feel lost 
without the support of the group, upon which they have become 
too dependent. When a group becomes too like-minded, the indi¬ 
vidual members cannot move easily without group support. The 
members acting on their own fear becoming lost. 

Social living, pursuing group objectives, carrying out group 
purposes away from the sheltering support of like-mindedness bring 
individual differences into conflict. When the individual accus¬ 
tomed to consensus encounters difference, he cannot easily find 
balance. He cannot adjust to partial success or partial failure. He 
wants consensus, or he won’t carry on. He is blocked when he is 
crossed. He hasn’t learned, in the classroom, to be responsible and 
to accept comfortably his own differences or to accommodate him¬ 
self to the differences of classmates and teacher. 

Consensus, as the ideal, is, often, a false and unrealistic objec¬ 
tive. The class consisting of different individuals agrees on the one 
fundamental postulate: respect for one another’s rights. Everyone 
agrees to permit anyone to disagree. Out of differences, the mem¬ 
bers learn to weigh, to balance, to divide, to go along with others 
even if only partially satisfied, to go along without necessarily being 
in full agreement, and even, at times, to go along when one is in 
disagreement. One submerges independent difference for the sake 
of the class. This is living with likeness and difference. 

Life demands continuous partialization, and the well-adjusted 
man must always be ready to live by a continuous partial paying 
off, without wanting to preserve or give out his whole ego undivided 
in every experience. 2 A class needs to be functionally structured 
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and to have its limits defined. The limits are found between the 
needs of the group and the service of the teacher in meeting those 
needs. Only through such focus can confusion be narrowed and the 
pupils helped to discover how to reach their objectives. The final 
responsibility for determining goals lies not with the class as a 
whole but with the teacher and the pupils. The teacher focuses the 
discussion, watches the movement and direction of the group, en¬ 
courages both likeness and difference in others, and challenges the 
group with her own difference. She does not strive for consensus 
or for disagreement. She helps the pupils to discover their strengths 
and their weaknesses, their similarities and their differences, so that 
they may more profitably learn to relate to one another in carrying 
forward their objectives, in a spirit of compromise, partially satis¬ 
fied, partially dissatisfied, but willing to work together. Like any 
other of life’s experiences, class meeting, if productive, cannot 
remain all sweetness and light. Why should everyone like everyone 
else under all circumstances or under any given circumstance? 

Our concern throughout this chapter and the entire book is 
with the teachings learning process . We are not unmindful of 
the fact that in many subject matters—for example, in the mathe¬ 
matical and physical sciences—there is little, if any, room for honest 
difference of opinion. There are established bodies of factual data 
and recognized procedures of inquiry. Similarly, one is not free to 
develop and insist upon an independent French grammar without 
the risk of being misundertsood or institutionalized. 

Our direct concern is not with the knowledge-products—that 
is, the specific goals of any given school or classroom—but with the 
teaching ^learning processes through which such goals are most 
e ectively achieved. Even the specific goals of any one class are 

c lefly important in so far as they contribute to the development 
o increasingly mature young men and women. 

What is of greatest significance is the quality of their group 
experience—the ability to relate to difference and to disagreement, 
to. accept failure without despair, to win the regard of one’s peers 
wit out sacrificing the respect of one’s self, to appreciate the old 
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without condemning the new, and to make use of the new without 
condemning the old. 

School experience, one of the most significant cross-sections of 
social life, involves individual differences which, at times, conflict. 
Constant adjustment is inevitable. The pupil and the teacher want 
to be like others and they want to be different. The teacher must 
help the pupils find a balance between their own interpersonal and 
group needs. She presents problems (limitations) for the pupils to 
face, recognizing that the pupils must move at their own pace and 
in their own way. The teacher recognizes that her own needs must 
be kept apart from the needs of the pupils. The teacher represents 
an outside reality, the specific goal of the course, with which the 
pupil must deal as long as he remains in the class. How the teacher 
brings that reality, a cross-section of social living, to the pupil 
depends upon how well she makes use of classroom rapport, which 
includes difference (challenge). 

It is to be expected that new adjustments in relating to other 
pupils, to the differences of the teacher, and to outside limitations 
over which neither pupils nor teacher have control will be accom¬ 
panied by feelings of discomfort, fear, and conflict. The pupils will 
sometimes experience guilt and confusion, or resentment and hos¬ 
tility, toward one another and toward the teacher. The teacher, too, 
at times, will experience similar feelings toward some of the pupils. 

These feelings are real and have to be faced in order to be con¬ 
trolled and used. 

Aware of what is happening, the teacher helps to narrow con¬ 
fusion during the first meetings. Her challenges contain no trace 
of blame or condemnation, no ridicule or badgering or humiliation. 
The challenge takes place in a warm friendly atmosphere of in¬ 
quiry and exploration. The pupils may agree or disagree with or 
challenge the teacher. As the meetings continue, identification with 
the teacher, other pupils, and the materials occurs. The teacher’s 
challenges increase and become more direct. New ambivalences are 
aroused, and new resolutions haltingly discovered. Learning is tak¬ 
ing place. The process never ceases, for teacher or pupils, if learning 
continues. 8 
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Problems for Discussion 

1. Do you agree that everyone acts in the light of self-interest, 
that we want others to be like us? 

2. What must the teacher learn to enable her to allow pupils 
to differ with her? 

3. Do you think it possible not to care whether some of your 
pupils criticize you unfavorably? Could you still respect the pupils’ 
right to feel that way and not be prejudiced against those pupils? 

4. Is a popular teacher necessarily a skillful teacher? 

5. Is a skillful teacher necessarily an unpopular teacher? 

6. Is “challenging” a pupil the same thing as criticizing him? 
If not, how do they differ? 

7. Is a teacher ever justified in “asserting” her own point of 
view? If your answer is in the affirmative, give some examples. 

8. Would you support the view that a teacher may, on occa¬ 
sion, directly criticize what a pupil says or does? In what circum- 
stances? 

9. A teacher who questions a pupil directly expects an answer. 

Doesn’t this invariably place the pupil “on the spot”? Is this pro¬ 
cedure desirable at times? 

10. How can the teacher be sure that her challenge is not felt 
as a threat? 

11. We often hear and use the expression “Live and let live.” 

What does this expression mean when applied to the teacher-pupil 
relation? r 

12. Is psychological discomfort on the part of teacher and 
pupils inevitable in all genuine learning? Why? 


Selected Bibliography 

1 Rank, Otto. Psychology and the Soul. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versny of Pennsylvania Press, 1950, p. 10. This volume was pub¬ 
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Seelenglaube und Psychologic. There is no adequate English trans¬ 
lation for the German noun Seele. “Spiritual” would, we think, 
come closer to it than “soul.” The study is Rank’s attempt to show 
how man seeks to deny that life comes to an end with death. There 
is the paradox that scientific knowledge denies man’s immortality 
but, nevertheless, man refuses to accept the conclusion. Values, 
spiritual constructs, and the quest for meaning in our lives cannot 
be intellectually rationalized away. Chapter I, “Understanding 
Oneself and Others,” is an extremely penetrating analysis of the 
basic subjective character of modem psychological inquiry. It is a 
rather startling conclusion that our objective psychology contains 
nonrational elements. 

2 Rank, Otto. Will Therapy and Truth and Reality. New 
York: Knopf, 1945, p. 135. Will Therapy is the best statement of 
Rank’s contribution to an understanding of individual behavior. It 
is an extremely difficult book to read but is, in our opinion, a very 
important one. (Incidentally, Carl Rogers’ thinking had been 
stimulated by the work of Rank.) 

8 Adult Leadership. The March 1953 issue, Adult Education 
Association of U. S. A., 743 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. con¬ 
tains one of the best series of articles on group dynamics known 
to us. 
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• • • The human individual, given a chance, tends to develop 
his particular human potentialities. He will develop, then, the 
unique alive forces of his real self: the clarity and depth of 
his own feelings, thoughts, wishes, interests; the ability to tap 
his own resources; the strength of his will power; the special 
capacities or gifts he may have; the faculty to express himself, 
and to relate himself to others with his spontaneous feelings. 
All this will enable him to find his set of values and his aims 
in life. In short he will grow, substantially undiverted, toward 
self-realization. And this is why I speak ... of the real self 
as that central inner force, common to all human beings and 
yet unique to each, which is the deep source of growth.— 
Karen Horney, Neurosis and Human Growth. 


T 

■ he teachinglearning process is a tool for acquiring 
understanding as well as information. Subject matter and situations 
provide the conditions for learning, but the individual will-to-learn 
is the effective agent of change. 

We shall see, in terms of our seminar groups, how students 
can be given the opportunity as well as the responsibility for trans¬ 
lating ideas. The instructor refrains from telling the speakers what 
he means, leaving them free to discover their own meanings and to 
deal with their feelings in their own way. It does not follow that 
the students are left to stew in their own juices. They are chal¬ 
lenged by the instructor to be responsible for the positions they 
take and the views they express. In this chapter we shall try to 
describe how the teacher helps the students to make their own 
syntheses. 


The Problem of Synthesis 

The “lonely ones” in our society have become sensitized to the 
corroding confusion of modem society. They are acutely aware of 
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the breakdown of our traditional value systems. They realize the 
need for principles of conduct and, at the same time, the provincial 
character of all principles. Activity which is to be more than sound 
and fury should become meaningful, dignified, and integral. Striv¬ 
ing needs to be justified, and suffering made intelligible. Yet so 
much of our activity is undignified, unintelligible, and disintegra¬ 
tive. How and where can we find a sense of direction? 

This is the problem of synthesis, one of the basic problems of 
education. Every responsible person—and every person is responsi¬ 
ble, since no one lives or stands alone—attempts to deal in some 
way with the world he carries around within him. His experience 
requires some kind of order if he is to remain sane or sober. The 
kind of order he imposes upon his inner life reflects the quality of 
living he experiences. The neurotic synthesizes his experience in one 
way, the rigid religionist in another, the self-assured, successful 
business executive in still another, and so on. No one of us succeeds 
in establishing an altogether dependable or thoroughly consistent 
order. Each of us harbors a jungle of contradictory forces which 
reflect and shape the complex society we live in. 

For example, how much does one contribute to a “worthy” 
Community Chest campaign? How does one determine “worthi¬ 
ness . Should I resent the illustrations of bedraggled children with 
the caption “Suppose This Were Your Child?” because the sponsors 
are exploiting me by seeking to generate guilt feelings in me? Or 
am I using this insight to justify giving less than my social self feels 
should contribute? “Should contribute?” Why should I con- 
ribute to the local Community Chest campaign and not to the 
fund to pay the expenses of the American Olympic teams? Wouldn't 
he good will of American teams in foreign countries mean more 
than my prorated contribution to the local Family Service Society 
which would try to keep together a family which might better have 
separated years ago? How do I know? Then what do I do? 

At ° nC fedS deeply that the indiv idual should be respected 

tJrir repe ‘r h :' princip " in speech “ ^ ** 

soc.al gatherings and then v.olates it daily in association with chil- 
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dren, especially one’s own, store clerks, subordinates, and racial 
minorities or majorities. We call faculty or committee meetings to 
decide the penalty for pupil cheating in examinations and some 
time later we cautiously manipulate our tax returns. New York 
State cancels Bertrand Russell’s appointment to teach at The City 
College of New York because he is morally unfit to be a teacher, 
but the same Lord Russell served a prison term because of his con¬ 
viction that World War I was evil. (Russell changed his views in 
World War II.) An inmate awaiting execution in Sing Sing prison 
slashes his wrists. He is rushed to the prison hospital, and several 
prison guards offer their blood for a series of transfusions. Six 
months later the inmate recovers and is executed. 

One can safely make the generalization that every teacher, like 
every other adult, carries a great deal of confusion within him. We 
are frequently ambivalent with respect to decisions affecting our 
intimate relations, our peers, and the local and professional groups 
to which we belong. The problems of divided loyalties often con¬ 
front us in our daily living. To communicate with others, we have 
to understand how they feel. The common expression “To under¬ 
stand all is to forgive all” is hollow. If all is understood, there is 
nothing to forgive. One is an observer and refrains from moral 
judgment. If, on the other hand, one is committed to an act or 
cause because of his likes or dislikes, moral judgment is inevitable, 
and understanding of the other is almost gratuitous or gets in the 
wa y* Thus, we find ourselves playing the role of both observer and 
participant. To integrate both levels requires knowledge, love, and 
wisdom, and the strength of will to persist in the continuous, tiring, 
confusing effort. It is no wonder that all of us resist the struggle of 
divided loyalties and seek relief and release through projection of our 
own needs and through building defenses which justify our actions 
and conceal our confusions. 1 

Few of us deliberately persist in the quest for syntheses of 
experience. We lean on traditional values or exploit the prestige 
of position, money, and possessions to reassure us, or we depend 
upon authorities for their answers. In a word, we employ the 
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echoed syntheses of others, which, too often, remain rituals and 
rules protecting us against the struggle of creating our own meaning 
for human experience. Instead of crystallizing our confusion, we 
tend to justify our uncertainty, and we cease to learn. 

Every pupil, like every teacher, must come to terms with a 
reality over which, to a great extent, he has no control. History is 
indifferent to the plans and purposes of individuals. Man must live 
in pieces. Every choice he makes is a denial of alternative choices 
which are potentially present. Anticipation is greater than realiza¬ 
tion. The satisfaction of achievement is short-lived. Old problems 
arise in new form. In our society of changing institutional condi¬ 
tions, individual uncertainties cannot be easily resolved. There are 
too many contending ideas and ideals, too many contradictory di¬ 
rections which paralyze action or lead to blind alleys. We desper¬ 
ately need norms to bring more order to human life, to help us 
understand our relations to the world, to society, and to ourselves. 
Teachers lacking meaningful syntheses cannot synthesize for pupils. 
Furthermore, even if the teacher, sensitive and alert to the com¬ 
plexities of acquiring understanding, succeeds in grappling with 

the problems of responsible decision, how can she translate her 
wisdom for the pupil? 

The answer, for us, is that she cannot live the life of the pupil. 
No one can meaningfully transfer ethical responsibility to another. 
The best the teacher can do is to illuminate for the pupil what is 
involved in possible choices. This is difficult enough, since no man 
really knows enough to estimate correctly the risks and consequences 
of daily decision. Every answer to a problem which is meaningful 
in a complicated human context is compounded of a great deal 
more than knowledge or logic. Risk, fear, courage, uncertainty, 
accident, will, and guilt also enter, in varying degree, into any sig¬ 
nificant decision. Attitudes, values, knowledge, and feelings are the 
core of every important decision. The ethically responsible person 
making the choice is, in the last analysis, the only one competent 
to make the judgment, the synthesis. A meaningful decision always 
involves some degree of conflict. To seek the comfort of abstract 
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precision or arbitrary decision through knowledge or verbal an¬ 
swers is one of the cardinal sins in educational philosophy. It robs 
the pupil of the chance to discover the struggle involved in learning. 


The Role of the Teacher 

The attitude of the teacher who has realized what is involved in 
learning can be expressed, perhaps, as follows: “Here is a problem. 
I’m really not sure myself what the many hidden assumptions are. I 
won’t pretend that I have complete confidence in any one answer. 
I am certain that if I did it would hinder rather than help you if 
I gave it. This is the problem, and here are some data. How does 
it seem to you? What can you afford or not afford to do with it? 
In either case, do you want me to help you to clarify what you 
may be experiencing? Do you trust me sufficiently to want my 
help, or am I a threat? Perhaps you are afraid to be responsible 
for your own attitudes and feelings. You dare not make a decision 
which runs counter to what is expected. You would feel too guilty 
and fearful. Perhaps we teachers are responsible for making you 
afraid to seek our help. We have led you not to trust us. We do 
seem pretty pontifical and righteous and all-knowing, don’t we? 
We make you compete for grades based upon how good a memory 
you have. We ask you questions and want our own answers. We 
examine you for a hodgepodge of unrelated facts which are no 
part of your vital experiences. We publish honor roles with the 
names of your acquaintances who have played the rules of our little 
game, and we make you feel inferior. 

“Well, dear children, would it really surprise you to learn that 
most of your teachers feel the same way? We do. We’re afraid of 
our supervisors and principal, and even of some of the other teach¬ 
ers. We keep a great many of our feelings to ourselves because we 
want increases in salary and promotions. We feel very bad about 
a great many things we do, and we don’t believe in some of the 
things we have to do. 

“You see, we, too, are afraid to make decisions, because we 
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feel threatened. We go along. That seems to be the safest thing to 
do. You should hear your teachers talking with one another, 
though, when we are away from the classrooms and the school. I’ll 
bet our gossip matches what you say about us. It’s too bad that 
we can’t discuss all these things openly. No. I don’t mean we can’t, 

I mean we will not. We haven’t the courage. Somehow and some¬ 
where, the starch has been taken out of us. 


I d like all the more to feel that you are going to have the 
chance to be different. Try not to let your teachers and classrooms 
keep you from learning. I don’t mean learning such things as the 
principal cities in your state. I mean you should feel free to ask 
the teacher, ‘Why should we know the names of the principal 
cities in the state?’ This question is the important one, because you 
had the courage to ask it and it is your question. Then perhaps 
you and your teacher together can explore the answers to the ques¬ 
tion and you can tell her how you feel afterward. You might even 
want to study about the cities. In any event, I am convinced that 
the way in which I order my feelings, ideas, and ideals cannot be 
of much use to you. My efforts to learn are peculiar to me. My 
conflicts and struggles and defenses are my own. Your conflicts 

al1 i^ui^ Stru ^ gles and > our wa y of learning must remain yours. I 
pro ably realize this much more keenly than you do and under¬ 
stand, in a general way, what takes place. I’ll help you to learn 

, y ° U Want m >' hcl P' But don’t believe for one second that I can 
learn for you.” 


I he teacher who is profoundly convinced of the truth that 
every person inevitably creates his own svnthesis also realizes the 
struggle involved in the process. Every person plays many roles. 
, ,s at times primarily an observer, at other times an active par- 
icipant, and, most often, both at the same time. He is defensive 
yet convinced of his objectivity, and really indifferent about social’ 
issues concerning which he feels momentarily indignant. Unsure 

Fear mS t ’ reaSSUrance b y ^posing his will on others, 

an^ his own differences, he cannot easily abide the threaten- 

ng different m others. On the other hand, the individual who 

ontinues to wonder and to learn and to change acquires the hu- 
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mility born of self-humiliation. Humility cannot be taught. It has 
to be achieved through struggle and insight. 

The teacher who continues to learn will allow pupils to learn. 
Continuing “to learn, 55 in this sense, does not mean continuing the 
usual learning through “courses. 55 It refers to growth in self-insight, 
increased awareness of what occurs in interpersonal relation—in 
short, learning more about the teaching<-> learning process through 
personal development. The teacher’s understanding of the learning 
process, coupled with her skill in guiding it, creates the dramatic 
occasions which can be used by the pupils for their own growth. 
Her understanding, perception, and timing will communicate itself 
and encourage the pupil to create something real and meaningful 
for his ongoing experience. This kind of artistic teaching does not 


easily lend itself to analytic dissection, because the quality of the 
context, the relation between teacher and pupil, and the latter’s 
will-to-leam are among the most important elements in learning. 
We can, perhaps, better communicate how pupil insight is en¬ 
couraged by presenting several situations in context. 

During its fifth meeting, one of our groups was discussing the 
differences between knowledge, learning, and feeling. The discus¬ 
sion was rather perfunctory. The group members were seeking to 
say what they thought was correct, but no one was really involved 
in or committed to the ideas. The instructor was wondering what 
could be done or said to have the members realize for themselves 
how hollow and unproductive the discussion had become. The 
transcribed record follows. 


Lawrence : What is learning? 

jim: Learning is a changing of personality. You’re always chang¬ 
ing your personality. You never do anything twice the same. 
The more things you know, the greater variation there is in 
your responses. Isn’t learning what you get from experience? 
The things we have experienced deeply are the things remem¬ 
bered or learned. Things that go in one ear and out the other 
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are the things we haven’t remembered. It’s like driving a car; 
if you do it often enough, it becomes automatic and then you 
have learned it. \ ou have learned it because you are experi¬ 
enced. The same thing happens if you learn the multiplication 
tables or geography. 

instructor: What does it mean to learn geography, to have ex¬ 
perience in and with geography? 

Jim: It means to memorize the facts. 

instructor: Well, if we learn geography, say, where the Mis¬ 
sissippi River rises, what are we learning? What kind of 
experience do we have? 

Jim: Well, in geography, we also learn about countries and the 
people. 

instructor: Suppose the children are studying the geography of 
Manhattan. They learn about the life of the people. What 
have they learned that is significant for them? 

Jim: Well, they learn to appreciate the people of New York. 

instructor: Would you like to explain what you mean by an 
appreciation of the people of New York? [A long silence] 


Lawrence had raised a fundamental issue—namely, what is 
earning? Jim repeats several cliches about personality—it’s always 

; if you repeat things often 
enough, like driving a car, you have learned; learning means to 

memorize the facts. The sensitive ear of any experienced teacher 
recognizes facile expressions of verbal stereotypes. 

The instructor could have “explained”' to Jim that he was 
not iscussmg the problem of learning as a vital, organic, experi¬ 
ence which involves the learner, which calls forth some creative 
e on on the part of the learner to do something to and with the 
r a, T 1 he explanation, however, would not have been very help- 
ul. Instead, the instructor tried to encourage Jim to follow through 
n what he meant by “learning geography,” by “learning about 
countries and the people,” by “appreciating the people of New 
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York.” Perhaps by working through what he meant by the phrases, 
Jim would gain further insight into the meaning of learning and 
see it as something more than “memorizing the facts.” The in¬ 
structor wanted to help Jim to reach an enlarged understanding 
through his own creative effort. 

Jim was given the opportunity to explain what he meant. He 
chose to remain silent, as did the other members of the group until 
Muriel commented. 


muriel: I work with handicapped children who are at home. It’s 
amazing how little experience they have. Well, they do 
memorize the things, and I still think it’s learning. 

ELIZABETH: I don’t think. . . . 

muriel: Well, it seems to me. . . . 

Elizabeth: The children haven’t. . . . 

muriel: I still think. . . 

instructor: Could we stop for a moment, please? What just took 
place? 

bert: Well, just at that point, both Elizabeth and Muriel had 
something to say, and they were afraid unless they got it out, 
they would forget. 

Lawrence: They just had to say what they had to say. They were 
all tied up emotionally and they had to get it out. 

ELIZABETH: No, no. . . . 

Lawrence: They had to say what they had to say. 

Elizabeth : No, no, that wasn’t it. Muriel had said something and 
I wanted to make sure she’d see what I meant, and I couldn’t 
wait for her to finish. I had to make sure she’d see my point 
of view, else I would have forgotten it. 

instructor: Do you mean, Elizabeth, that you had to make her 
see your point? 

Elizabeth: Yes, yes. Of course. 

instructor: Elizabeth, you were going to make her see some¬ 
thing? Your point of view was the important thing, and Muriel 
just had to see what you were trying to say? I wonder whether 
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all of you would like to hear the last few minutes of the 

record played back. It might prove of interest, although some 

of you might prefer not spending the time and pushing on. 
How do you feel about this? 


Muriel and Elizabeth were interrupting each other, seeking to 

impose their respective points of view. We had been discussing the 

nature of learning. Jim had not got far, nor had the others. They 

remained silent, probably because no one felt secure in pursuing 
the matter. 

After a few moments of uncomfortable silence, Muriel picked 

up the discussion and reiterated that memorizing things is learning. 

Elizabeth started to say something, but Muriel insisted on her point 

of view, as did Elizabeth. Neither one was listening to the other. 

“If only they could hear themselves,” the instructor thought, 

“they’d really experience what being defensive means. If they could,' 

for a moment, listen critically, they themselves might gain insight 

into what happened.” It was at this time that the playback was 

suggested, to give them and others a chance to experience what had 

happened. It seems that this is precisely what took place. There 

was unanimous agreement on hearing the playback. The group 
listened very attentively. 


muriel: I just learned something terrible about myself. I’d like to 
put it into words. It might help so I’ll never forget what just 
took place. The feelings we have about our ideas prevent us 
from seeing how other people feel about them. We want to 
impose our ideas on others. I would never have believed that 
possible if I hadn’t just heard what took place. 
instructor: Would you like to explain further? 

muriel: Well, when you played that back and I listened to my¬ 
self as if I were listening to someone else, I realized how con¬ 
cerned I was with my own feelings and ideas, and not with 
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Elizabeth’s. My feelings blocked me from listening to what 
Elizabeth was saying. 

instructor: And do you feel that, as teachers, our feelings about 
what we are saying and doing blocks us from attending to the 
attitudes of our pupils? 

muriel: Yes, indeed. And that is why I think that if w r e are not 
sincere in whatever we think or do, our children can sense it. 
For example, I always thought of myself as being quite demo¬ 
cratic. Now, no matter what I think about that, I certainly 
wasn’t democratic in my relationship with Elizabeth just now. 
I was pushing my point of view down her throat. I was think¬ 
ing of myself and not of her. I was concerned with myself 
rather than with the situation. I think the way I was concerned 
with myself tonight would prevent me from being a good 
teacher. It is shocking to discover that. I never thought of it 
in quite this way before. I feel quite terrible. 
instructor: Muriel, would you want to help us by trying to 
crystallize what took place before you got the insight? 
muriel: Well, when you called my attention to what was hap¬ 
pening by playing back the conversation, I certainly felt em¬ 
barrassment over what I had done. Then I felt a little bit 
panicky. 

instructor: It wasn’t a very comfortable feeling, I suppose. 
muriel: Quite the contrary, I was very uncomfortable. Then you 
asked me a question and I began saying something and felt 
a little bit less uncomfortable. Then, after Lawrence started 
talking, I thought to myself, “Well, this time I’ll listen.” I 
started to interrupt, and then I caught myself and stopped. I 
said to myself, “Listen to Lawrence.” I wanted to work with 
the group instead of standing outside the group. It wasn’t a 
good feeling to realize how many times I must have acted that 
way in the classroom. I am certainly glad I learned that to¬ 
night. I know it will not be an easy thing to stop. When you 
realize what you have been doing for years. ... I didn’t 
think I was that kind of a person. 
instructor: I wonder if anyone would care to comment on the 
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last ten minutes of tonight’s meeting. Was it different from 
our discussion earlier tonight? 

muriel: Certainly the last ten minutes were very uncomfortable 
for me as compared with the rest of the night. 

Elizabeth: That goes double for me. 

bert: Well, what I think has happened is that tonight, for the 
first time, the discussion has become personalized for all of us. 
We have all been involved emotionally. 

Lawrence: Well, I’m not sure that I know what’s going on. But 
enough has taken place in the last five minutes to make me 
want to come back and find out. At first, I had my doubts 
whether or not I was gaining anything for the time spent. But 
I’m beginning to feel that something is going to happen. I 
think you are beginning to motivate us so that we will be 
able to accept and discover what you are trying to tell us. 
Really, we are motivating ourselves tonight. 

instructor: How? Why do you feel that way? What is taking 
place that makes you feel that way? 

Lawrence: We certainly have a lot of problems, but none of us 
thought of talking about ourselves as being involved in be¬ 
coming a good teacher. We certainly push kids around. 

harry: I remember once being irritated and I said to a teacher 
at college, “I have fifty points in graduate work, and I have 
never picked up a new technique to help me in teaching.” 
She said to me, “The only technique which is new that you 
can acquire must come from yourself.” I didn’t know what 
she was talking about, but I think I’m beginning to see what 
she meant. I guess it must come from an understanding of 
yourself. That’s the new technique. I guess it all goes back 
to understanding our own personalities. I once read in a 
mental-hygiene book that every teacher brings to the class 
a hidden personality. I think that’s what we’re talking about, 
ometimes we don’t really know ourselves, and I suppose it is 
15 ldden personality we are trying to discover. 

instructor: What is it that we hide from ourselves? 

harry : Well, we carry around a great many different attitudes 
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toward the people we love at home, toward our pupils, to¬ 
ward our parents, toward our friends, and we don’t like to 
face these attitudes. We don’t examine them carefully, and 
these unresolved problems are some of the tensions we bring 
into the classroom and take out on our pupils. 


Elizabeth, Bert, Lawrence, and Harry find something mean¬ 
ingful in the experience. They move away from formal language 
and become significantly involved in a problem that hits home. 
They begin to see that a meaningful discussion of teaching and 
learning involves their feelings about themselves. This marks the 
beginning of a new synthesis. Genuine learning has taken place. 
There is no substitute for active involvement. The instructor could 
have repeated the statement that learning is a vital, organic ex¬ 
perience and the group members would have agreed, but without 
the quality of understanding they achieved through their own active 
effort. The next meeting started as follows. 


muriel: I’m convinced that the average teacher hasn’t enough 
confidence in herself to do a good teaching job. 
jim: What do you mean? 

muriel: I was thinking of last week’s discussion between Elizabeth 
and myself. We continued to interrupt each other, and I was 
quite embarrassed to discover that I was not really listening 
but was insistent upon putting my own point of view across. 
I was so wrapped up in what I wanted to say that I wasn’t 
able to listen to anyone else. I had thought I was a very demo¬ 
cratic person until I heard the playback and realized to my 
embarrassment how I was insisting on jamming my ideas 
through. I wasn’t thinking of anyone but myself. 
jim : I went through a similar experience today. One of the boys 
asked me the difference between “psychological” and “physio- 
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logical as I was talking to the class. I was annoyed at the 
interruption and told him he.didn’t have to know. The moment 
I heard myself, it occurred to me that I was unfair. Last 
week’s incident between Elizabeth and Muriel came to my 
mind, and I felt pretty small. After class I called the lad, 
explained the difference, and apologized for not giving him 
an explanation when he wanted it. Now this is what is im¬ 
portant. Not only did I feel better but I noticed later that 
afternoon that the boy asked a great many questions. He 
seemed more interested and active in our work than at any 
time before. I wonder how often teachers discourage pupils 
by not paying attention to what they want to know. 


Compare Jim s last statement with his former, perfunctory 
remark (p. 181) that learning consists in memorizing facts. Jim 
did something to himself as a result of the preceding meeting. How 
he did it is not clear, but he did it for himself, and no one could 
have done it for him. The most a teacher can do is to arrange the 
optimum conditions under which one can be freed to learn. 


The Bribe of Praise 

Most teachers would probably support the view that “praise” is 
of value in encouraging pupils to learn. By praise we do not mean 
he relatively objective judgment of another’s performance. The 
kind of praise we refer to in this context is the opposite of blame— 
at is, we praise what we like, just as we punish or condemn that 
ic we do not like. In other words, we do not praise performance 
but express how we feel—often for ulterior motives. 2 

.f Ucfl praise places control or motivation outside the pupil The 
pupil strives for the praise, the good will, or the approval of an- 

StnVing t0 Perf0rm WClL Sch0Dl S rades naturally 
e t0 mmd - Pupils very often work for “praiseworthy” marks 
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rather than because of inherent interest in their studies. They seek 

to meet standards external to themselves in order to win approval 
from others. 

Again, praise is often used by the teacher as a weapon to 
manage the pupil, or as a kind of bribe. If I say nice things about 
you, you will like me and do what I want you to do. The teacher 
believes that this encourages the child. Closer analysis will reveal, 
we believe, that, more often than not, this encouragement is an 
expression of the teacher’s personal gratification or personal need 
to control on her own terms. Praise employed in this sense robs the 
pupil of self-motivation. It is important for pupils to experience 
both success and failure in what they do without fearing punish¬ 
ment for failure or praise for success. This builds self-reliance, self- 
motivation, and self-discipline. 

During one of the meetings, the question of the use of praise 
was raised. 


ned . I don t know how children in my class operate successfully 
apart from my giving them approval. In other words, they do 
what they do not because they see the intrinsic worth-while¬ 
ness of what they’re doing but because what they’re doing is 
praised by me. If I approve what they are saying or doing, 
they will be more likely to grow and change. 

cora . I think that is terribly condescending. Who are we to give 
praise? 

instructor: I wonder why you say that it is condescension? 
cora: Who are we to give praise? 

instructor: Well, teachers do. Now the question is: What lies 

behind their giving praise? I am referring, of course, to those 

situations where praise is not really called for by the per¬ 
formance. 

ned: I guess what I’m really seeking is the approval of the kids; 

that is, if I say nice things about them, they will like me and 

then I am convinced that I am a good teacher because I am 
popular. 
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instructor : I suppose there is no one, however skilled, who isn’t 
human enough to want the approval of others. 
ned: Do you people think that children, let us say around the 
age of nine, are old enough and mature enough to be able 
to do certain things, get insight, and gain their own self-esteem 
without the approval of others being involved. 
cora: I m sure of it and I have seen it. 

Hilda: I agree with Cora. I think children do what others want 
because they want security. Now, if we give them understand¬ 
ing and they feel secure, they will then do what they want 
because they want to do it. I know that because I have done it. 
instructor: You mean that if we gave more understanding, 

there would be less need for false praise? What do you think 
of that? 


Forcing Participation 


Jim: What do you do when a child doesn’t participate? If you 
call on him, you’re pulling him back into the discussion. He’s 
not coming back; you’re pulling him back and trying to force 

insight. 

Hilda: That’s not going to help him very much. He will give you 
the kind of answer that he thinks your question calls for. 
instructor: Perhaps there are ways of helping people to partici¬ 
pate without directly calling upon them. Hasn’t that occurred 
here on many occasions? 

harry. Yes. I noticed tonight when you lifted your head and 

g anced at Cora. She wanted to talk. She spoke when your 
nod encouraged her. 

instructor. Can you learn how to do this from reading books? 
harry : Certainly not. 

cora: Of course not. 
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Hilda: You’ve got to learn it by struggling with yourself and mak¬ 
ing mistakes and then observing and realizing what you have 
done that wasn’t sound. There is your will-guilt* struggle all 
over again. That certainly means a lot to me now. You can’t 
force children into growing. Teachers insist on participation. 
They call on them because they don’t realize that insight can’t 
be forced. 

cora: I noticed tonight the ease with which we talk about each 
other’s feelings. Now it seems to me that you have to gain 
insight and make the struggle within a given situation. In 
other words, just as we are helping each other throughout 
these meetings, in a similar way we can learn and help each 
other in our own classroom as we work with our children and 
talk with our colleagues. 

instructor: I suppose this comes down to leaving pupils alone— 
that is, not pressuring them but helping them. 


“There is your will-guilt struggle all over again,” remarked 
Hilda. In the final analysis, learning is a private, individual matter. 
Every individual utilizes what is potentially present in the light of 
his unique capacities and interests. Anything which tends to threaten 
the security of one’s present organization will be resisted. The 
forms of resistance are many, ranging from the development of a 
psychosis to a slavish dependence upon traditional expectations. 
The function of a neurosis or of stereotyped respectability is to 
conceal from consciousness the struggle accompanying change and 
growth. In both cases the individual does not want to assume the 
consequences of expressing his differences. He fears the will-guilt 
struggle he will have to undergo. 

There are few individuals who are completely unafraid of life, 
who can comfortably accept one of the fundamental truths of per¬ 
sonality development: that wisdom is acquired through affliction. 
We often want self-esteem and social approval at the same time, 

* See p 244. 
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but we do not want to experience the fear of disapproval which 
results from self-assertion or the resentment which we experience 
with its denial. We want it both ways without having to pay the 
price. The hard fact is that growth and wisdom and maturity can¬ 
not be attained without psychological payment in the form of per¬ 
sonal struggle. One must learn to live with and to accept limita¬ 
tions. To accept oneself means to become responsible for one’s deci¬ 
sions and to assume the risks of social or self-disapproval. Fre¬ 
quently we feel guilty at not conforming, or frustrated and hostile 
if we do conform. 

When, how, and where does one decide to take a stand when 
one is pulled in two or more directions? The most complicated 
electronic calculating machine cannot give the answer, because the 
machine is not charged with ethical responsibility, because it cannot 
take into account ethical “oughts” or problems of “What should 
I or ought I to do?” The “I,” the individual-social evaluating 
creature, in the last analysis, assumes the burden and risk of decision 
when alternative courses of action present themselves. The indi¬ 
vidual, furthermore, consciously or compulsively deals with the 
dissatisfaction which follows any decision he makes, since part of 
*hat side which is denied—is not satisfied. No one person can 
live for another. No one can quite enter into the unique feelings of 
another. No one can learn for another. Learning is private. 

The implications of the foregoing for the teaching<->learning 
process are far-reaching. The pupil can be encouraged to drop 
some of his defensiveness and fear of social (teacher and class) 
isapproval. It is difficult enough to struggle w'ith oneself without 
aving the additional burden of struggling against the demands 
0r threats of others. The teacher can help the pupil in self-discovery 
and. self-appropriation of significant learning by assisting in the 

C ar ^ cat ‘ on °f pupil uncertainty. Above all, the teacher who be¬ 
comes convinced that important pupil learning is self-motivated will 
&ui e the class and consider the data in a manner which aids self- 

rnin g. Any other kind of learning is relatively unimportant, a 
matter of memory and recall, or ritualistic. 

arl Rogers, head of the Counseling Center of the University 
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Chicago, has stated, “I have come to feel that the only learning 
which significantly influences behavior is self-discovered, self-appro¬ 
priated learning. Such self-discovered learning, truth that has been 
personally appropriated and assimilated in experience, cannot be 
directly communicated to another ” 3 

There are many kinds of learning, such as foreign languages, 
world history, the multiplication tables, the quotations on the New 
York Stock Exchange, the shortest route from Portland, Maine, to 
Portland, Oregon, riding a bicycle, repairing a radio, playing the 
harp, or neuro-surgery. Such knowledge or skills may become sig¬ 
nificant for an individual’s behavior if the person assimilates what 
he knows or does into his sense of selfhood, his feeling of security, 
adequacy, and self-esteem . The assimilation is the synthesis of any 

kind of learning into a significant sense of personal well-being and 
self-regard. 

The test of significant learning, in the final analysis, remains 
with the learner. The teacher provides the help and the support, . 
but she cannot supply the essential and final motivation to learn. 
The student cannot be bribed or forced or threatened into genuine 
synthesis of his experience. Learning depends upon what one does 
to and with one’s experience. That is a personal matter. After all 
is said and done, learning remains a private matter, a personal, 
creative synthesis of one’s experience . 4 We have seen that significant 
learning is an activity which must involve the learner. No one can 
learn for him. This does not mean, however, that a teacher cannot 
perform an important and socially necessary function in helping 
him to learn. Indeed, the preceding chapter, on the teacher’s role 
of challenger, emphasized this significant function. 

Furthermore, no skilled teacher is so permissive that a pupil 
does precisely what he pleases when he pleases. There are realities 
which both teacher and pupils must recognize, no matter how they 
feel about them. There is a school; there are laws which make 
school attendance compulsory; there are school curriculums for 
which teachers and pupils are responsible. There are classes, often 
large ones, made up of pupils who come from heterogeneous back¬ 
grounds, have a wide range of interests and abilities, and lack in- 
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terest in much of their school work. There are many kinds of rules 
which children cannot easily understand and do not accept but 
which must, nevertheless, be observed and enforced if there is to 
be an effective school administration. 7 he teachinglearning 

process does not take place in a book or in a dream world. It occurs 
in the American school system todav. 

' y 

Again, some kind of learning does occur under pressure im¬ 
posed by others. This may not be the most effective learning. 
Indeed, it is probably harmful in many respects. There is, so to 
speak, negative learning. The pupils learn how to avoid responsible 
learning. They learn how to avoid threatening situations. They 

learn how to submit, resentfully, to authority instead of being 
encouraged to challenge it. 

On the other hand, what may have little meaning at the time 

may become more meaningful in other and later contexts. A child 

may rebel against being compelled to “learn” the multiplication 

table, but, in time, the ability to deal with problems of numbers 

may be appreciated. Let us not overlook, however, the blocks to 

personality development that may accompany this kind of “pres- 
sured” learning. 


We have attempted to present the nature of genuine, signifi¬ 
cant learning. We are aware of the many kinds of obstacles which 
block the setting in which this kind of constructive, positive learn¬ 
ing can take place. Every teacher must take into account the con¬ 
ditions and limitations which she finds but which she cannot control, 
bhe will not appreciate how to evaluate the limitations unless and 
until she recognizes which limitations are external and which obsta¬ 
cles she can overcome. This is not possible until she possesses a clear 
understanding of the personal nature of learning. 


Problems for Discussion 

■ y. 1 m pupi1, faced Wlth an im P endin g examination, feels that 

s ould spend the evening studying for the test. His friends urge 

im to attend a movie. He, too, wants to go to the movie but 
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repeats, “I ought to study.” He decides on the movie. Did he do 
what he wanted to do? 

A wife asks her husband whether he wants to go to the movies. 
The husband had planned to spend a relaxing evening reading the 
newspaper. If he replies, “No,” to his wife’s request, there will be 
a long-drawn-out argument. He replies, “I’d love to go. What’s 
playing? They go. Did the husband do what he wanted to do? 

Does every individual always do what he wants to do? Is this 
question different from the question “Why does an individual make 
the decision he makes?” 

What bearing has your answer on the will-to-learn? 

2. We have stated that all genuine learning involves some 
degree of disturbance. Suppose one “learns” to enjoy a Beethoven 
quartet; what kind of disturbance is involved, if any? Give an 
example of anything you have learned which does not involve some 
disturbance. (Bear in mind that learning, if genuine, requires some 
degree of reorganization of attitudes, feelings, and behavior.) 

3. Do you see any connection between the large circulation 
of magazines and books which purport to guide parents in raising 
their children and the parents’ guilt as to the way in which they 
are guiding their children? 

4. Frequently, after a discussion with parent groups, the writer 
has been asked such questions as “My six-year-old did so and so. 
What should I say or do?” Invariably the writer replied, “I don’t 
know. It all depends.” Depends upon what? 

5. What “principles,” in your opinion or judgment, operate 
in helping pupils to become more responsible? 

6. Can a person learn to become “creative”? 

7. Are there times when you do not like to be praised? Why? 

8. Can you learn from the experience of others? 
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he problem of evaluating the performance of pupils 
is an old one. For many teachers and pupils, it remains unsolved. 
We believe that some of the perplexing aspects of evaluation will 
be clarified through an analysis of the assumptions underlying pres¬ 
ent evaluation procedures. We shall be concerned with the following 
three problems: 

1. What standards are used in present evaluations? 

2. What is being evaluated? 

3. What should be evaluated? 

Many schools are experimenting with newer evaluation tech¬ 
niques. We believe, however, that the analysis which follows is 

relevant to the procedures now employed by the majority of schools 
in this country. 


What Standards Are Used? 

The device most generally used for judging a student’s performance 
is the written or oral examination. Numerical or letter grade ratings 
indicate the standing of the pupil. The record of class attendance 
and the written assignments are included in the grade or are supple¬ 
mentary indexes. The examination is the standard index for all 
the members of a class. The passing grade represents a statistical 
average. The performance of all the members of a particular class 
is commonly plotted on a Gaussian, or normal distribution, curve, 
with the majority of the pupils achieving an average rating of C 

(65-75 or 70-80) and with a minority falling above or below the 
mean rating. 

Whether such a standard is determined by the average per¬ 
formance of any specific class or externally determined by the 
examiner, an altogether gratuitous assumption is made. The normal 
distribution curve can be applied successfully to physical data when 
it is proper to assume that a sufficiently large sample is a cross 
section of an infinite series of isolated traits that are being measured. 
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But the application of the normal distribution curve to the complex 
data of human learning is another matter. It is questionable 
whether any group of ten or one hundred or one thousand pupils 
represents a homogeneous cross section of an infinite number of 
pupils. Naturally, if what is being tested is one’s knowledge of iso¬ 
lated data, such as the sum of 12 + 12, it can be assumed that, 
given similar instruction for similar periods of time, any random 
group of one thousand third-grade pupils will, with a high Preb¬ 
le’ as any other group. The important 
question is: What is being tested? 

Suppose pupil A receives a grade of 100 in an arithmetic ex¬ 
amination and pupil B receives a grade of 50 in the same examina¬ 
tion. Can one say that A knows twice as much arithmetic as B ? 
Such a statement is obviously absurd. A knowledge of arithmetic 
is not an additive quality. It is an intensive, not an extensive, qual¬ 
ity. With regard to all intensive qualities, such as intelligence, musi¬ 
cal talent, maturity, shape, taste, and morality, questions regarding 
how much are utterly meaningless. If learning is essentially an in¬ 
tensive quality, what is being measured? This leads us to the second 
area of investigation. 


Whot Is Being Evaluated? 

Let us return to the examination in arithmetic. If pupil B scores 
°n y 50 and pupil A 100, does B’s score represent no knowledge 
which deserves an “F” rating, or failure, whereas A’s score indi¬ 
cates perfect knowledge, which warrants an “A”? Or does B know 
ow to solve problems at one level of difficulty and A at another 
level -and what are these “levels”? Or can B work only half as fast 
m a given time as A? Or are many other intangible factors con- 
“ by the examination grades? What is being tested? 
chool examinations are commonly of the true-false, multiple- 

kn° 1C ^a lriat ^ 1,ng ’ ° r eSSay type ' Presum ably they test the pupil’s 

bedLVr ?° CS kn ° wled S e consist in correctly matching an alpha- 
etical hst of authors with a series of book titles? Does it consist in 
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supplying the correct dates for specific events in history? Is it re¬ 
vealed by differentiating true from false statements about the human 
anatomy? 

Such examinations are generally concerned with testing the 
pupil’s ability to memorize and recall, at stated intervals, a miscel¬ 
laneous array of data which some authority considers significant 
(for whom, when, why?). In terms of performance, one might 
suppose that schools are training people to play parlor guessing 
games or to participate in commercial quiz programs. Pupils gather 
information, which they are taught to supply on demand by an 
expert, or quiz master. The “average” curriculum, on all levels of 
education, consists almost entirely of some teacher’s answers to 
problems seldom raised by the pupils. 

From the point of view of, let us say, the sophomore in high 
school, would it make any essential difference in the present cur¬ 
riculum whether he were required to “know” the distribution of 
minerals in the United States, the mass of Saturn, the routes of the 
early American explorers, or the names and telephone numbers 
under letter “A” in his local telephone directory? * Under present 
arrangements, the teachers plan to test the units they have decided 
to present before they even meet with their classes. They know in 
advance the ends they want achieved. 

Throughout this book we have pointed out that knowledge is 
not to be confused with learning. Information cannot have import 

* Compare the boredom of a fourteen- or fifteen-year-old high-school boy 
preparing for an examination on important dates of early discoveries on the 
American continent with the alacrity and excitement with which he will quote 
the daily standings of major-league ball teams. This phenomenon remains a 
puzzle to many women teachers. 

A college senior spent an entire year meeting once a week with his instruc¬ 
tor studying Talcott Parsons’ book The Structure of Society. He majored in 
sociology and passed the “comprehensive” examination. In addition, he sub¬ 
mitted a required paper on his study of Parsons’ volume. Three years later, the 
instructor met him at an informal gathering and casually inquired, “How is 
Parsons getting along?” The student, then an executive in an advertising 
agency, inquired, after a few moments of reflection, “Parsons? Parsons? We 
haven’t any client by that name.” 

It may be that the student had changed. In light of our experience with 
students we incline to the view that the trouble lies in the teachinglearning 
process. 
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unless it is assimilated into the “being” of the pupil. Education is a 

process which emphasizes bringing into existence that which does 

not yet exist. It is primarily concerned not with what one knows but 
with what one becomes. 

Individual pupils acquire insight on different levels. The rate, 
quality, and range of learning, and the rate of assimilation of facts, 
will differ for every pupil. Facts, to be meaningful, must be seen in 
relation to the problems of the pupil and to his behavior. Teachers 
who accept this orientation will find evaluation no easy task. The 
change-over from the traditional examination, which covers pre¬ 
arranged goals and predigested materials, to an evaluation of the 
experience that the pupil is undergoing requires that the examiner 

believe in a different set of educational outcomes. This leads us to 
the third problem. 


What Should Be Evaluated? 


As we have seen, most school examinations emphasize discrete data 
which authorities in a subject consider to be significant. The au¬ 
thorities in any given field have assimilated a common body of 
knowledge. There is agreement on the facts. The criterion for judg¬ 
ing what one knows, the amount or accumulation of data, is ex- 
nal to the learner. One knows or does not know the agreed-upon 

iacts. An objective test reveals the pupil’s knowledge of what are 
the agreed-upon facts. 


If, on the other hand, learning and education consist in some 
respects of the development of meaningful contexts of data in the 
pupils own lives, then different criteria seem to be required. At the 
extreme, if individuals are immutably different, if each one learns 
w at he wants to learn, what he can afford to learn, or what he 
to learn, no general criteria can be applied. The performance 
° a specific pupil cannot be compared and ranked according to 
e performance of other pupils. The meaning of any course to each 

,L‘ Vldual can be determined only by that individual. If we ask. 
hat did the course or the facts mean to you?” we see clearly 
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the difficulty in judging performance by external standards. Inevit¬ 
ably, the evaluation must rest on the achievement of the student 
in accord with his capacities, needs, and interests. 


The Problem of Evaluation 


The dilemma of evaluation can now be formulated: are we to 
evaluate what the pupil knows or what and how he learns? Ac¬ 
tually, of course, both types of evaluation are important, and they 
are interrelated. Testing the what is the general objective of exami¬ 
nations in our schools. There are social realities, commonly accepted 
data, values, meanings, which everyone must acquire for orderly 
community living. Critical thinking cannot be achieved without 
data. Content cannot be disregarded. 

danger, however, is that we become ritualistic in evaluat¬ 
ing knowledge, disregarding and failing in humanity and wisdom. 
There is a spurious sense of comfort and convenience in having 
everyone learn the same data in the same way at the same time, 
in everyone’s acquiring the mechanical ability to insert the correct 
coins of information into mental slot machines. This sense of com¬ 
fort is all the more spurious when lip service is paid to the goal of 
giving every child the opportunity to develop his capacities, his 
needs. The individual needs to assimilate social realities, but not at 
too great a cost to self-motivation, self-education, and self-responsi¬ 
bility. These values are denied in school practice as often as they 
are affirmed in educational theory. 

There is need for balance, a better balance, to reconcile the 
clashing goals of education. We need to develop more effective 
methods of encouraging “organic” learning and growth and new 
ways of evaluating such developments. The kind of evaluation we 
have in mind, interestingly enough, is employed most frequently in 
the conferring of graduate degrees. Under ideal conditions, the 
candidate for a higher degree defines a problem, gathers data, 
makes his interpretations, and then discusses what he has learned 
with the committee in charge of the examination. The committee 
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members discuss the candidate’s record and performance. They 
accredit him for the degree or they do not. In the reputable gradu¬ 
ate schools it is the quality of the work and the quality of the 
candidate’s “performance” that is judged. Graduate students are 
assumed to be a special kind of people who warrant more individual 
attention. Students in secondary schools and in colleges tend to be 
regarded as ciphers, to be lectured at en masse and then tested by 
statistical devices—appropriate for “masses.” 

It is obviously impossible for teachers of large classes to give 
each of their students as much time as in small graduate seminars. 
But size of classes and available time are not the whole story. The 
orientation of the teacher and pupil regarding educational objec¬ 
tives is the important factor in evaluation. 

The educational outcome will vary for every pupil. It is the 
qualitative aspect of an ongoing experience which needs evaluation 
by both pupil and teacher. The evaluation itself becomes an im¬ 
portant experience, perhaps the most important one, to enrich the 
growth experience of the pupil—and of the teacher. With such 
evaluation the learner is inside his most important learning experi¬ 
ence, participating, with the guidance of his teacher, in interpreting 
what is happening to him. Together they contribute to the improve¬ 
ment of the learning process by exploring how to make the pupil’s 
experience richer and, eventually, more satisfying. 1 Here is an 
excellent opportunity for the teacher to help the pupil learn how 
to improve learning, how to assume responsibility for his decisions, 
and how to select and manage his own affairs. Here is a total situ¬ 
ation involving knowledge or the absence of it, psychological blocks, 
resistances, interests, needs, skills, and a teacher willing to help. In 
* e evaluation conference, the pupil’s purpose and motivation can 
e .crystallized. There is no threat, disesteem, humiliation, or com¬ 
petitiveness.^ There is an opportunity to participate in redirecting 
cme s experience so that a more satisfying integration may be 

experienced. 

The present tests for success in the classroom measure different 
utcomes from those proposed in this study. The objectives of edu- 
ation, we have maintained, are not the mere acquisition of subject 
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matter, such as geography, social science, algebra, and so on. This 
content may become a means for the growth of a pupil if it makes 
a real difference in the way in which he meets problems. Ideally, 
the primary and secondary schools are concerned with aiding young 
people to achieve a quality of life, not merely to gain knowledge of 
undigested abstractions. If we believe this, we must contrive a dif¬ 
ferent procedure to evaluate the success of this goal. This kind of 

growth cannot be measured by yardsticks devised for testing the 
traditional subject matters. 

If the education of pupils rather than the teaching of content 
becomes the proper concern of teachers, more attention will be 
given to students’ motivation, to the kind of effort they make in 
class participation and in written work, to the degree of initiative, 
the intensity of curiosity, and the willingness to assume responsibil¬ 
ity* Teachers will, consequently, encourage students to think crit¬ 
ically, to use data in their own way, and to give import to what they 
know. For these purposes we need new types of examinations which 
will elicit not inert ideas and specious “facts” but meaningful 
contexts. What a student has learned cannot then be separated from 
what he has learned. 

Many new devices will have to be discovered to help in this 
kind of evaluation. A cumulative record of the pupil’s performance 
will be basic. It will contain a description of how interest arose, 
how it was pursued and developed, the relations of the pupil to 
others, the record of contributions to the group, new ideas or pro¬ 
jects proposed, specific instances of self-assumed responsibility and 
self-discipline. 

A class of pupils would gain much from devising their own 
examinations with the guidance of the teacher and participating 
in their evaluations of one another. Working through this kind of 
experience would involve the vital participation of every pupil. The 
spirit would be not one of jealous competition for status but one 
of mutual help toward one another to understand what each has 
been doing and what each needs to do. 

Specious grades and hollow examinations will, in time, be 
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considered educational monstrosities (as, in the judgment of anyone 
familiar with genuine growth of personality, they are). 


What Do the Students Say? 

The remainder of this chapter will present several evaluations by 
members of our seminars. The evaluations arose spontaneously— 
that is, they were not made in the context of any course grade or 
in response to any questions of the leader of the groups. The gen¬ 
eral theme of the meetings was the improvement of teaching skills, 
dhe reader may feel that it is almost impossible to judge the value 
of these seminars by what the students say, that it would be more 
accurate to ask the students specific questions and to examine their 
answers. But actually the student can better evaluate the signifi¬ 
cance of the meetings to and for him than the teacher. 

Other readers may wonder whether the theme of the meetings, 
the improvement of teaching skills, is not exceptional in that it 
does not lend itself to the kind of specific question-answer examina¬ 
tion to which all of us are accustomed. How, they may ask, could 
a similar evaluation be used in elementary algebra? The writer was 
visiting a high school in South Carolina at the close of the first 
semester and was present at the algebra examination. The instructor 
was explaining to me the significance of the students’ moving about 
the room, huddling together in groups of two, three, and four. 
The pupils were helping one another to understand and to solve 
the examination questions. The instructor explained that he was 
certain that, after an hour or so, every one of the thirty pupils 
would understand the principles involved in the solutions of the 
problems. He added that most teachers would consider what was 
happening as outlandish cheating. He thought it was a form of 
highly desirable cooperation. Learning to work together, to co¬ 
operate, to achieve self-esteem, he felt, was the important outcome 
of the elementary algebra class. The tool of algebra was a means of 
helping the pupils develop as people and, incidentally, become 
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genuinely interested in mathematics, because it meant more to them 
than the risk and fear of “flunking” the teacher’s or school’s ex¬ 
amination. Algebra became associated with friendliness, helpful¬ 
ness, opportunities to express creativity, freedom to make mistakes 
without penalty or disapproval. In this atmosphere, pupil responsi¬ 
bility for perseverance and working through to an understanding 

of the problems is self-imposed. Algebra becomes a challenge, not a 
threat. 

In this example, the content of the course on which all pupils 
were being examined was external, uniform, and probably unrelated 
to the real needs of some of the members of the class. Some of the 
members of this group were preparing for careers in a textile plant 
and probably had some interest in mathematics, which is used in 
designing textile machinery. Let us grant, however, that the major¬ 
ity was not keenly interested. The reality situation required that 
they learn the algebra, and neither pupils nor teacher could 
change that given fact. The problem was how best to help the 
pupils meet the situation. This teacher certainly created an at¬ 
mosphere which was highly unorthodox. By trying to remove the 
feeling of threat which ordinarily accompanies examinations, by 
encouraging the more advanced pupils to help those less prepared, 
he undoubtedly encouraged many pupils to make a positive effort 
to understand what the problems involved. It is likely that the 
pupils in this class might develop a more genuine interest in mathe¬ 
matics than would the students in the usual course in high-school 
mathematics taught in the traditional manner. Apart from the 
content, the class was used to develop personal traits of the students. 

Professor Ralph W. Tyler, of the University of Chicago, has 
su gg es ted that teachers must work out an educational philosophy 
explicitly, that they must carefully examine and scrutinize their 
objectives. 2 In effect, this is the problem with which all of us are 
concerned. We have, in this book, noted something of the basic 
purpose of teaching and learning in the primary and secondary 
schools. What occurs when one becomes aware of what enters into 
skilled teaching and meaningful learning? If the teacher becomes 
more aware of classroom atmosphere, of her function, of the use 
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she makes of her own creative difference, of the nature of individual 
synthesis—in short, if the teacher’s sensitivity and perceptivity of 
the teaching<-> learning process are deepened and enlarged—what 
happens to her and, hence, to her educational philosophy? She 
is likely to become better motivated in assuming responsibility for 
her own development. She strives to translate the ideas and con¬ 
cepts into professional and personal practice. She identifies more 
easily with her pupils. She is eager for professional supervision. She 

is more ready to accept the inevitable conflict which accompanies 
genuine growth. 

The net result of these expanding insights is a quality of cre¬ 
ative learning heretofore rarely experienced. The excerpts which 
follow reflect some of the changes which took place in the seminars. 
There would be no value in specifying the particular time in the 
course of the specific individual contexts which stimulated the stu¬ 
dents and led them to whatever insights they attained. This is an 

individual matter, which only the student, if anyone, could 
describe.* 


Self-discovery 


Helen. We teachers, products of teacher-training institutes, aren’t 
sure of what we are doing because our whole teacher-training 
program has required us to be students and not teachers. I say 
whole even though there is a program of student teaching. 
All that a student-teaching experience does for a student is 
permit the opportunity to observe and later to mimic the 
mannerisms, ideas, and practices of a teacher. The student is 
not a teacher by virtue of student teaching. He is a student 
who has had an experience. Being a teacher involves a cer¬ 
tainty of your orientation within yourself. And, until you in- 

* See, however, pp. 135, 138, 162, 183-184, 243, and 253. 
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stinctively percieve the difference between being a student 
and being a teacher, you are still a student. 

My graduate training in education will be over this 
spring, and not until these meetings has my attention been 
brought to the wholly different thinking and feeling orienta¬ 
tions appropriate to teachers and students. Why did it take 
so long? I should have had these insights before I ever went 
out on a student-teaching assignment. 

I am convinced that teacher education should be reor¬ 
ganized so that people who have all their lives been practicing 
the disciplines of students can examine that process [of being 
a student] into which they have most likely drifted unawares, 
find out what it involves for them, and then examine the 
meaning of teaching, find out how, why, and in what orien¬ 
tations it differs from being a student, and then have the 
major part of teacher training devoted to clinical experience 
under good supervision, as we’ve had here. 

Hilda: I think most of us now agree that the curriculum is some- 
thing to be experienced rather than something to be learned. 
The majority of us in the early meetings defended the view¬ 
point that the curriculum is something to be learned rather 
than something to be experienced. I think we were defensive. 
We were defending ourselves, not a viewpoint. What I do 
want to bring out is that here was a group which at first thor¬ 
oughly believed that it had a direct hand in controlling how 
the students would use the knowledge, what they would learn, 
and, thus, what the outcomes would be. 

Going back to the training of teachers in the institutions 
with which I am acquainted, I can see that this erroneous 
thinking about curriculum is prevalent. Emerging teachers are 
drilled in this, direcdy and indirectly. Much of it is miscon¬ 
ceived by us because we’re not given the opportunity to become 
really involved in our education. 

Gregory: Now that our sessions are coming to a close, I am able 
to understand my own reactions to this type of meeting. In 
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the beginning I had the feeling that we had solved nothing 
when our sessions ended. Everything was left up in the air. It 
has been apparent all along, however, that I do some of my 
most vital thinking during the fifty-minute ride home after 
our classes. I’m always so wound up after discussions that the 
car radio isn’t turned on, even for the news—something I’ve 
always done. I am sure that I acquire some insights immedi¬ 
ately after our discussions—as an outgrowth of our discussions. 
This is a novel experience. In the past, in other classes, after 
the usual lecture or discussion I may have continued to hash 
over material with one or two other persons, but never have I 
kept mulling it over myself. The stuff keeps me from sleeping. 

Jim : Let s take the last half hour to see if we can evaluate what 
has happened here. I, for one, think that one of the most 
important things is that we have dropped a great many of our 
pretensions. What strikes me most of all is the difference be¬ 
tween our first four or five meetings and the last three meet- 
ings. The first part of the season we were talking aimlessly, 
intellectualizing, and trying to run away from the real prob¬ 
lem. And in the last few weeks, we stopped talking generally 
and have gotten involved in our own feeling—what we do in 
the classroom and how we get rid of our tensions by taking it 
out on the children. To me that is the most important part. 


Helen, Hilda, Gregory, and Jim call attention to their own 
involvement in the classroom experience. Hilda states simply and 
irectly,. We re not given the opportunity to become really in- 
vo ved in our education.” Helen comments on the same point 
somewhat differently. “Being a teacher involves a certainty of your 
orientation within yourself .” Gregory declares, “This is a novel 
experience . . . never have I kept mulling it [the material] over 
by myself.” Ji m states, “We stopped talking generally and have 
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gotten involved in our own feeling.” The students are engaged in 
the discovery of a teaching self, and they seem to find it vital. 


Self-motivation 


jim: I am convinced that listening to lectures is almost altogether 
a waste of time. You go in, you take notes, you listen, and you 
come out and nothing happens. Here I have been challenged. 
I’ve tried to meet the challenge in my own small way. I know 
there is movement of some kind taking place in me. 

Elizabeth: I know that I have built a little something with my 
kids this year and I’ll ask the administration to allow me to 
have that same class next year because having freed them 
from fear of authority a little bit I want to go on and see how 
I can use this next year with the same group so I don’t have 
to start all over again. 

jerry : I realize tonight that we are about, or at least I am about, 
ready to start. I’ve just got a toe hold in my thinking. Cer¬ 
tainly, a lot of problems which I never thought I had have 
now come out. 

I think we’ve jumped into the water and find it cold, and 
we want to complain. But if we’re going to learn how to swim, 

I guess we’ve got to be in the water. 

lewis: I certainly don’t feel as though I understand this new 
kind of teaching well enough to go out and do it. But I cer¬ 
tainly am going to try to do something different in my classes 
from what I’ve been doing. 

ned: 1 think I can illustrate something along this line. Most of 
you may have noticed in the last few weeks that I have spoken 
less than I had at the beginning. I think what’s happening is 
that I’ve gotten enough insight to deal with some of the prob¬ 
lems I meet with in school and I don’t need the group any 
more to try and run away from my own problems and depend 
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upon you for the answers. Whatever I do, I’ve got to do on 
my own. 

carl: What interests me, now, is how we can help our pupils in 

a classroom. But I think no one can answer this for me. I’ve 

certainly learned that I’ve got to answer it myself. The fact 

that we’ve met here has given me something to start with and 
work on. 

instructor: I think Carl has said something which all of us now 
have a lull realization of. We can do an awful lot for our¬ 
selves if we want to, once we have had certain horizons re¬ 
vealed to us—that is, having gotten some help, we can go on 
and help ourselves. 


Jim, Elizabeth, Jerry, Lewis, Ned, and Carl have all been 
challenged and are now ready to challenge themselves. Each one 
is motivated to assume the responsibility for doing something dif¬ 
ferent in the classroom. 1 hey begin to realize that learning involves 
more than passive listening or perfunctory talking. They discern 
that they must become more than intellectually involved in a genu¬ 
ine learning experience. Courage, fear, risk, and uncertainty 
accompany growth. The motivation, the drive to learn, must, in the 
final analysis, come from the learner. 


Translating Ideas 

A teacher can never foretell what students are going to do with 
ideas, how the concepts are going to afTect them. That will depend, 
as we have seen, on the kind of synthesis the individual makes for 
himself. Here are a few excerpts indicating the various ways in 
which some of the seminar members translated the ideas discussed. 


J IM ' # ^ ^ on 1 quite know how it took place, but I know that even 
m my home my wife has commented upon my changed be- 
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havior, and she doesn’t understand why and neither do I. We 
both felt that something has changed me. 

Elizabeth : I certainly have been helped in a great many of my 
personal problems apart from the schoolroom because of our 
meetings here. I am aware of a great many things which I 
never suspected before. 

Lawrence: I find myself very conscious in the classroom of what 
I am doing to the students in a way which never occurred to 
me before. I am a bit more careful in what I say to the stu¬ 
dents and I try to listen to them more, and that goes for 
my fellow teachers, too. Instead of criticizing a teacher before 
he finishes saying what he wants to say, I say to myself, “Don’t 
criticize until you understand what he is trying to say.” 

Some of the kids in my dramatics class who talk back to 
me now are surprised at what I take. In fact, I think I’ve 
gone too far the other way. I’ve gotten a different idea of 
what “respect” for a teacher means. One of the kids said to 
another kid who “talked back” to me today, “Look, don’t 
you ever want to go to college? You better watch your step,” 
and everybody laughed. The kids now make a point of differ¬ 
ing with me, knowing that I’ll take it. The kids in my class, 
when I talk to them about this, tell me that in all their 
classes they are afraid to differ with the teacher. And some of 
my fellow teachers have been asking me what I’ve been doing, 
since they find that their students are beginning to question 
them and not agree with them. The kids also tell me, when I 
ask them, that they engage in a tremendous amount of apple¬ 
polishing to get good grades, which, of course, is something all 
of us know. What interests me, though, is the frankness 
with which the kids tell me about it. I guess they trust me 
more now, since I listen more and criticize less. 
nancy: I have found that there has been a carry-over in my 
relations with other people on the campus and in my social 
relations. I’m more outspoken and act much more independ- 
endy than ever before in my life. 

Stanley: What strikes me is the difference between our meetings 
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and the classes I’ve taken in the college. The same ideas were 
there, the books were there, but I never understood the con¬ 
cepts, or maybe I should say, I never felt them the way I feel 
them now. Now every day in the classroom I’m aware— 
painfully aware—of the bad things that I am doing. In a 
sense, I’m much worse off than I was before. Now I am not 
satisfied, and before I was. For the first time, the ideas we’ve 
been grappling with have become part of me, or rather, I 
should say, are becoming a part of me. There certainly is a 

big difference between having an idea and having an idea hit 
you. 

ELIZABETH: When I read the books, I put into the books what I 
wanted to put in. But here we’re deprived of the books, and 
neither you nor the group opposes what I have to say. I have 
to become involved, whether I like it or not. You become 
responsible for your position. You can’t by-pass yourself. 
You’ve got to do something. 


Jim, Elizabeth, and Nancy report changes in their behavior 
m their personal life. There has been some kind of a “carry-over,” 
as Nancy puts it. Lawrence criticizes less and listens more. Stanley 
expresses clearly the experience of translating an idea by stating, 
he ideas we’ve been grappling with have become part of me. 

here is a big difference between having an idea and having an 
idea hit you.” 


Identification 

Fe ar °f authority and of social disapproval, we have emphasized, 
oc the expression of difference. A friendly, warm, understand¬ 
ing atmosphere lessens such fear and leads to a different quality of 
earning experience. The learner does not have to become or remain 
e ensive, since no one insists on a point of view and, hence, the 
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learner does not feel threatened. Assured of understanding, he can 
more easily assume the risks of difference. The comments which 
follow support this view. 


nancy : What amazes me is that here we are, a group of twelve 
people who were perfect strangers the first night we met. Yet 
we’ve been able to develop such friendly understanding with 
regard to each other in a few weeks’ time. There certainly is 
no group I have ever been in where I feel so relaxed and 
comfortable and don’t feel called upon to pretend to be some¬ 
thing I’m not. In our group I have so much more courage 
in saying my piece and not running away than I usually had. 
I’ve noticed, too, that in my own classes the pupils are par¬ 
ticipating more and more. Maybe they’ve noticed a change 
in my attitude toward them. 

carl: I think the movement of this group has been largely due 
to our leader. 

instructor: Carl, what makes you say that? What light does 
what you say throw on the learning process? 
carl: Well, I think it depends on the techniques you use and 
your own feelings about us. I have felt all through the last 
few meetings that you and the others have understood my 
problems. As a matter of fact, I think you have seen my prob¬ 
lems and felt them even more keenly than I have. 
philip: I think all of us have gone through a lot of the things 
that I’m going through now. And it has helped me to become 
conscious of many problems which I never recognized before. 

You’ve got to understand yourself before you understand 
the pupils. Also the teacher should try very hard not to fight 
against the pupil but to help him to fight for himself. You 
stood by during our meetings as we struggled with you and 
you didn’t fight back; you helped us to fight with ourselves. 

I guess that’s what we’ve been calling the permissive at¬ 
mosphere. 
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Supervision 

The teacher who has experienced the satisfaction which accom¬ 
panies genuine growth and more skilled classroom performance is 
eager for professional help. It is the fairly skilled teacher who 
becomes conscious of lacking high skill, who is dissatisfied and 
wants help. This can be seen from such comments as the following. 


Mabel: I should like to ask a direct question. How can those of 
us who want to develop more skill in teaching be helped? 

Jim: I think we have to have some kind of skilled supervision. I 

am now convinced that we ought to have supervisors who can 
do this. 

jerry: But we don’t have. 

cora: It seems to me that, now that we are alerted, here and 
there we will find people on different levels of insight with 
whom we can talk about these things. In supervision, if we 
look around, there certainly must be a few people who are 
skilled in their understanding so that we might supervise and 
help each other. 

jerry: The danger in that is that we will find friends rather than 
professional helpers. 

lila: You have no idea how many people would have been glad 
to come to these meetings, to these discussions, if they had 
known about it. The interest certainly is there. What we need 
is to set up areas where we can get this kind of help, either 
in or out of the schools. 

harry: We should have more of this in more teachers’ colleges. 

We read books, we read books, and we read books. And we 

don’t begin to understand much of what is in the books, 

assuming that they are good books. I think you have to be 

guided and live through the experience that the books talk 
about. 
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mabel: I am utterly convinced that the one great need is to have 
skilled supervisors meeting with teachers every week. I have 
certainly taken that idea away with me from our discussions 
here in the last few months. 

cora: We have the supervisors now, but I’m afraid they’re not 
prepared to perform the functions we are speaking of. 

Hilda: I wonder whether we can’t help other teachers and super¬ 
visors in the same way that we’ve been helped. I have a feel¬ 
ing that our leader is doing much more by way of guiding us, 
that he is not at all nondirective. He seems to watch us for 
potentialities of growth and introduces points of view at such 
times when we seem able to follow what he is saying. I think 
that, without the kind of close guidance we’ve had here, it is 
almost hopeless to expect teachers to learn about real teaching. 

cora: I certainly think there is a lot more to this than meets the 
ear. I would feel very inadequate to go out and try to help 
a group of other teachers, or any group, for that matter. I 
don’t think I have sufficient skill yet to know what to do with 
my tensions. I’d probably use the group for my own needs and 
miss the boat. I’m sure, however, that as a result of these 
meetings I have increased my understanding of the way in 
which teachers and family groups and students operate. Even 
though I might not be skilled in leading them, I certainly 
have more insight into what operates when people get to¬ 
gether. To become really competent, I feel, I’d have to have 
personal supervision or, at least, more of the kind of discus¬ 
sions we’ve been having here. 

ned: That leads me to say that every teachers’ group should have 
a professional leader who understands what happens when an 
individual or group learns. I don’t think there can be any 
substitute for that kind of help. 


A few days after this meeting Ned presented a written state¬ 
ment of what the discussion had meant to him. It summarizes and 
illustrates clearly what we mean by the quality of learning. 
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The last meeting shocked me into finding the basis for many 
of my teaching problems. There were several revelations. The 
first of these was an understanding of the will-guilt cycle,* some¬ 
thing which had threatened my entire status as a teacher. As a 
believer in the “new” education, I offered my children a degree 
of freedom which they had never before experienced in school, 
our school staff and administration being extremely traditional. 
Since these children lacked such experience, their reactions were 
not always “orderly” ones, and I often found myself shouting at 
them and removing this “freedom” completely. Then, of course, 
came the feelings of guilt over what I had done. Such a cycle 
occurred often, and I now realize that it was I, not the children, 
who was really at fault. My feelings of guilt brought about a 
feeling of inadequacy. 

Before attempting to solve a problem, one must know what 
that problem consists of. Our previous discussions explained the 
will-guilt cycle and showed me how fear of losing control of the 
class, behind which was fear of my principal and supervisors, 
behind which was my own sense of inadequacy, kept me from 
granting my children real freedom—real in the sense that they 
could develop for themselves an understanding of what freedom 
in education means and how it could be utilized. The guilt 
stemmed from the knowledge that suppression on my part was 
depriving the children of what my logical mind knew they should 
have, and what my frightened mind was afraid to let them have. 
By exchanging the muddled, confused understanding of this 
problem for a clear, conscious explanation, I can lay the founda¬ 
tion for a different approach toward my pupils. 

Directly related to this is the concept of limitations. One of 
our group, Mabel, found her attempts to help one of her children 
limited by her school administration. The teacher had tried to 
do all she could do under the circumstances, but the feeling 
that more could be accomplished constantly disturbed her. Our 
group hotly debated this situation, and we were led to an under¬ 
standing of limitations, of what a teacher can do—and of what 
he cannot be expected to do. Still, I felt that if I were better 
equipped I would be able to push farther and farther away that 
wall of limitations, and I continued to feel guilt and inadequacy. 

• See p 244. 
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At this point, I found myself in a state of confusion once 
again. However, it was not confusion caused by a hopeless blank. 
It was confusion brought about by ideas circling about and 
readying themselves for a safe, logical landing. Ideas, concepts 
were whirling around but getting ready to jell into an intelligent 
and vital understanding. 

Now, instead of hating myself for these inadequacies, or try¬ 
ing to repress knowledge of their existence, I realized that I must 
learn to live with them, learn to accept myself as I am, and at 
the same time, constantly seek improvement. Here is the solu¬ 
tion, or the key to the solution, of my problem, of my feelings of 
guilt, of my sincere desire to improve myself as a teacher. I now 
understand the will-guilt cycle and why I suppress my children 
even though I am ethically and emotionally opposed to suppres¬ 
sion. I also know that I am not wholly to blame for my actions, 
and that there are limitations outside of my immediate control 
along with my inadequacies. I no longer condemn myself, or try 
not to, for these inadequacies, for I know I must accept myself 
as I am. But, above all, I realize that I am now able to work 
toward doing away with my inadequacies and correcting those 
teaching faults that are my own doing. I am able to do this 
through a new understanding of the genesis and nature of the 
entire problem. 

Above everything else, I am developing a feeling of security 
as a teacher which I never had before. I no longer feel confused 
with regard to the teaching problems I mentioned, nor do I feel 
disgusted with myself any more, though there still are moments 
when I regress. Instead, my energies are headed in a positive 
direction, the direction of continuous self-improvement through 
understanding myself and my problems. 

Already, my teaching has benefited from our group discus¬ 
sions. Freedom to work as my conscience dictates has become 
the rule in my classroom. Yet the children are now aware of the 
limitations imposed on us, and we all are trying to continue our 
work but to adapt it to these bounds whenever we see them 
before us. And, equally important, when I do detect an error in 
my ways, I do not devote all of my energies to self-condemna¬ 
tion. Instead^ I try to see it as a means to improvement. My 
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great hope is that this process will continue, with more and 
more of my powers directed toward the understanding of why 
I do things as I do, toward ways and means of improving myself 
so that I will not repeat the things I do not wish to repeat, and 
less and less of my energies devoted to feelings of guilt, inade¬ 
quacy, and self-condemnation which lead nowhere. Now I can 
use my dissatisfaction to help myself instead of blaming others. 

No reader is likely to entertain more skepticism than the 
author regarding the genuine changes which have occurred. More 
than a quarter of a century of teaching has taught him how very 
very difficult it is to change basic attitudes. If anything, it is note¬ 
worthy that within a period of one semester the seminar partici¬ 
pants reached a point of being able to articulate, to crystallize into 
language, modified points of view. To practice what they say is 
quite another kind of achievement. 

What may be fairly concluded, however, is that if candidates 
for teaching were products of a school system and teachers’ colleges 
where the teachings learning process we have been concerned 
with was typical of all or the majority of classes, they would be 
what they now say they are. 

In any event, the intellectual awareness of the problems of 
teaching and learning is one step forward. This much, we feel, 
had been accomplished. How the several teachers will put to use 
their respective awareness is a problem each has to deal with in 
light of his own private and school experience. 


Problems for Discussion 

1. The temperature reading in a living room is 60° F. The 
wife complains, “It’s frightfully warm in the room.” The husband 
reads the thermometer and comments drily, “It can’t be. The 
temperature is 60 degrees.” The wife retorts, “I tell you, the room 
“ hot! ” Whose judgment is sound? 

2. A pupil being interviewed concerning his poor class work 
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states, “I’m honestly doing the best I can, Miss Axe.” The teacher 
declares, “But your work is not up to the class standard.” Is the 
pupil or the teacher failing in performance? 

3. One often hears such comments as “Heifetz is a greater 
violinist than Szigetti,” or “Bach is a finer musician than Brahms.” 
What is meant by “greater” and “finer”? 

4. Can what one learns be separated from how one learns? 

5. The habit of art is the habit of enjoying vivid values,” 
wrote A. N. Whitehead. What factors make up the “habit of art”? 

6. Can you learn through listening to a formal classroom 
lecture? 

7. How does one motivate oneself? 

8. Every genuine idea ends in muscle, gland, and viscera. Do 
you agree with this statement? 

9. What is the difference between being identified with some¬ 
one and becoming identified? 

10. What factors enter into skilled supervision of a candidate 
for teaching? 

11. What do you experience when you feel “guilty”? 

12. Can there be any kind of efficient organization without 
limitations? 


Selected Bibliography 

1 Whitehead, Alfred North. Science in the Modern World . 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1948. “Wisdom is the fruit of a bal¬ 
anced development. It is this balanced growth of individuality 
which it should be the aim of education to serve. . . . Sensitive¬ 
ness without impulse spells decadence and impulse without sensi¬ 
tiveness spells brutality. . . . The habit of art is the habit of enjoying 
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Lowell Lectures delivered in 1925 at Harvard University. White- 
head shows how the mentality of an epoch reflects the view of the 
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the Study of Education. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1946. This study calls attention to the need for evaluating under¬ 
standing as well as facts and skills. Practical suggestions are pre¬ 
sented. 
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Ned: I feel that I have acquired a technique for self-explora¬ 
tion, an exploration that is releasing a great deal of the 
creative powers that I feel have been dormant too long. 


effectiveness of teaching can be improved through 
self-understanding. In a very real sense, every competent psychia¬ 
trist and professional social worker is a teacher. Most psychiatrists, 
and every psychoanalyst, must undergo a didactic analysis as a 
prerequisite for certification. That is to say, the candidate must 
live through, in his own treatment, the kinds of experiences his 
future clients will undergo. He acquires self-understanding through 
the intensive hours he spends with the supervising psychiatrist or 
psychoanalyst. 

Similarly, every certified social worker has had extended super¬ 
vision before graduation and continues to be supervised for a time 
after graduation while working with clients. The chief aim of this 
supervision is to aid the social worker in gaining insight into pro¬ 
fessional use he or she can make of himself in relation to the clients. 

In both cases—that of the psychiatrist and of the professional 
social worker—there is an extended subject matter which must be 
intellectually acquired. There are various areas of knowledge mak- 
ing up the curriculum of study. It is universally recognized, how¬ 
ever, that the knowledge aspects of these professions are only 
the intellectual prerequisites. One of the most significant parts of 
professional development is the translation of the concepts into 

meaningful, organic, personal experiences. Hence, the vis a vis 
supervision. 

Teachers are not psychiatrists or social workers. Their function 
is not to deal with distortions of personality or mental illness or to 
administer the services of social-work agencies. They are being 
prepared to teach. In all three professions, however, there is a com¬ 
mon factor—namely, one person is professionally helping another 
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person or persons. In order to understand best how to help people, 
whatever the focus of the help, one has to appreciate professionally 
what is involved in offering and in receiving such help. The teacher, 
too, must have the opportunity to translate her intellectual frame- 

work into a meaningful organic experience. 

Being a person involves understanding people. Understanding 
people involves understanding oneself. Understanding how to help 
people professionally depends upon a professional understanding 
of oneself. How does the professional self-understanding of a teacher 
differ from the ordinary view of self possessed by the layman? 
What insights will the “new teacher” possess? 

This chapter attempts to contribute an answer to the question. 
First, a contrast is made, in broad outline, between the common, 
everyday moral view of self and the mental-hygienic view of self. 
Then we shall examine, in greater detail, some of the dynamisms 
involved in learning, such as the polarity of self (ambivalence), 
the need to express oneself as well as the need to be like others, the 
inevitable conflict which occurs before balances are discovered, and 
the guilt, resistance, and identification we experience in the process 
of balancing our different needs. 

An awareness of such dynamisms and continued classroom 
practice guided by these insights are likely to lead to increasingly 
effective teaching and learning. 


The Moral View of Self 

The average adult acquires his view of self from his family 
and friends during early childhood and adolescence. The school, 
church, “comics,” national magazines, newspapers, movies, radio, 
and television incorporate and support the widely shared views of 
what characterizes an industrious, respectable, God-fearing, solid 
citizen. 

Children, in accord with the middle-class values of this country, 
are taught to be obedient, honest, respectful, kind, cooperative, and 
sympathetic. The “good” child is one who develops these qualities. 
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The “bad” child is disobedient, dishonest, disrespectful, cruel, unco¬ 
operative, and unsympathetic. The good child is rewarded; the bad 
child is punished. 

The traditional beliefs about man’s nature, his self, have been 
passed on through the centuries in theological doctrine and dogma. 
It has been assumed that man is bom in sin but that he can be 
saved. His flesh and his bodily appetites are evil, but his soul can 
be redeemed. There are absolute truths which must be accepted. 
The Ten Commandments and the Golden Rule are sacred declara¬ 
tions which all good people try to follow. The righteous triumph, 
but the wicked will be punished. 

The everyday view of self is predicated upon the accepted 
views of saints, dramatists, poets, and novelists, most of whom, 
until relatively recent times, reflected the traditional moral views of 
Western European civilization. The nature of self was defined by 
religious authority and church doctrine. Few dared or even wanted 
to question the moral absolutes of the church. Aristode, long before 
the Christian church arose, developed a naturalistic philosophy— 
that is, a philosophy based on the physical nature of the universe. 
When he was rediscovered by the Christian scholars, he was “incor¬ 
porated” (by Aquinas) into official Catholic doctrine. 

The tortuous separation of church and state, started with 
Philip the Fourth in France at the close of the Thirteenth century 
and was fairly completed at the close of the eighteenth century. The 
separation secularized politics but did not secularize the nature of 
self. The fundamenal moral assumptions of Western religions have 
been incorporated into the institutional life of Western society. 

The first significant break with the traditional view of man’s 
psychological nature was made by Darwin’s Origin of the Species, 
published in 1859. Man ceased to be considered a fallen angel and 
was seen as a rising anthropoid. The impact made by the book 
was terrific. President G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University, relates 
how, when he wanted to read the Origin of Species, directly after 
it appeared, he waited until darkness and read it by lantern in a 
bam. He feared being caught with a copy. 

Despite the evidence for evolution and the support it received 
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from scholars, many laymen remained unconvinced. Thus, about 
seventy-five years later (1936), a survey of the social attitudes of 
thousands of high school teachers all over the country found more 
than half disagreeing with the evolutionary hypothesis. 1 

A second, and more sweeping, revision of the psychological 
nature of man’s self resulted from the w'ork of Sigmund Freud, 
beginning around 1910. Freud, no less than Darwin, was subjected 
to newspaper and public ridicule. He, too, was considered a 
destroyer of ideals and morality. 

The works of Darwin and Freud are beacon lights in the 
search for understanding man, but these two were not alone. Re¬ 
search in paleontology, anthropology, geology, neurology, compara¬ 
tive anatomy, cytology, genetics, biolog)', and physiology supported 
the evolutionary hypothesis—that man is linked with the animal 
kingdom. 

The development of mental-hygiene clinics throughout the 
country, the use of group therapy in the armed services, the develop¬ 
ment of social case-work practices, the treatment of the mentally ill 
and deviating personalities, counseling services, child-guidance 
work, and psychological clinics are all consequences of the pioneer¬ 
ing genius of Freud and others in the field of psychoanalysis, 
psychiatry, and mental hygiene. 

In the light of these many influences, the layman’s view of 
what man’s self is like has had to be revised. The average adult 
realizes that there are psychiatrists and special treatment for the 
mentally unwell; and many adults are familiar with the language. 
They speak fluently about the unconscious, the inferiority complex, 
insecurity, sibling rivalry, aggression, super-ego, psychosomatic, 
projection, and so on. Most of them feel and act, however, as if 
they were unaware of these forces. They behave in terms of the 
simple dichotomies of good-bad, nice-not nice, kind-unkind, honest- 
dishonest, loving-hateful—especially when they are emotionally 
involved in the situation. 

The explanation for this lies in the deep-seated feelings about 
self imposed upon us in our early days of development. We learn 
quite early what behavior is approved and disapproved, which acts 
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are considered good and which bad. We seek approval and avoid 
disapproval in accord with these relatively simple moral judgments 
of our parents and playmates. The feelings accompanying our early 
behavior gradually develop into the standards we employ, as adults, 
for our own conduct as well as for the acts of others. 

The everyday view of self rests on moral bias, not on objective 
description . The layman’s view praises or blames rather than in¬ 
quires. The child is good if he conforms to the adult’s or the 
school’s demands, and bad or willful or a “problem” if he refuses 
to conform. The good side is encouraged by reward, and the bad 
side discouraged by punishment. 

An understanding of self requires a different outlook. Adjec¬ 
tives such as good or bad, lovable or hateful—name-calling such as 
lazy, impudent, disrespectful—simply have no place in a description 
of self. Such moral judgments describe the feelings of the critic 
rather than the behavior of the criticized. 

The foregoing description of the commonly shared moral view 
of self is no longer accepted by professional social scientists. Modern 
psychological studies of man’s nature and inquiries into personality 
development reveal the self to be a highly complicated and rather 
inconsistent structure. Several examples will indicate what is meant. 

Suppose the question is raised, “Do you sometimes hate your 
mother?” On numerous occasions the writer has asked this question 
of groups of college students who had taken one or more courses 
in introductory psychology, and the same question was raised at 
the early meetings of the seminars. Rarely has anyone replied 
affirmatively. The replies received were: “Why, that’s a silly ques¬ 
tion !” “Who ever heard of such a thing?” “It’s not natural.” When 
the same question was asked toward the close of the twelve or 
fifteen sessions, everyone without exception answered affirmatively. 

The first time the question is raised, the members of the 
seminar groups respond to it in their framework of moral approval 
or disapproval, the view which was shaped by the child-mother 
relationship. After a semester, their increased insight into human 
relations frees them from the conventional moral point of view and 
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permits them to view objectively the psychological realities involved 
in intimate association. 

The following excerpt is taken from the third meeting of one 
of the groups. Stella has been teaching in the New York City schools 
for about ten years. Ned is teaching for the first year. 


instructor: We were speaking of fear. 

Stella: We should be afraid of certain things. Personally, I’m 
God-fearing. I believe in God, and I think we should be afraid 
of certain things. I think if we do wrong things, we’ll be 
punished. 

harry : Let’s get away from the religious aspects and ask whether 
or not the children in your classroom are afraid of your dis¬ 
approval. 

Stella: No, they’re not. They don’t seem to care about anything. 
Many of them are fresh and vulgar. There are about five or 
six who won’t work. They indulge in horseplay and do every¬ 
thing they shouldn’t be doing. 

ned: Well, I have several over-aggressive children. I think their 
aggressions are due to certain fears. I spoke at length with the 
parents of this group, and I could see that these children were 
terribly repressed in their families. They are aggressive in the 
classroom to attract attention. Perhaps they’re seeking ap¬ 
proval. 

stella: After all, if they’re idle, they’ll get into mischief. I’ve got 

to keep them busy. I teach social science. I tell them all kinds 

of stories. I give them books to read, and they simply don’t 

respond. Some of you who aren’t from New York City don’t 

know the type of roughnecks coming from the immigrant 

neighborhoods in this city. They’re vulgar and disrespectful 

and sassy. Now, I’m a good teacher and I don’t see that there 
is anything wrong with me.* 


* This is a good example of the rejection of pupils from lower 
economic levels by a teacher with middle-class standards. 


socio- 
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ned : Maybe, at times, kids don’t feel like working. 
stella: Well, I have to prepare my lessons. Why don’t they pre¬ 
pare theirs? 


Stella’s and Ned’s approaches are poles apart. Ned is seeking 
to understand what the aggressiveness of his pupils means; Stella 
is condemning them. She would have to undergo considerable 
reorganization of self before she could obtain sufficient insight into 
her own tensions to realize that her own personal needs block her 
teaching effectiveness. Her obvious, common-sense moral judgments 
about self would have to be surrendered for a different kind of 
insight into personality growth. 


Modern Insight into Self 

The remainder of this chapter will be concerned with briefly de¬ 
scribing a limited number of concepts which are basic to an 
understanding of the development of self. It is not our purpose 
here to describe the formation of personality. The nature of the 
“ego” or “self” can be approached from many points of view . 2 
There is a great deal of disagreement among students in the field 
as to the conceptual tools to be used in an analysis of self. There 
are also differences in theoretical orientation. On the other hand, 
although the terms used may differ, there is a solid core of agree¬ 
ment on the part of all psychiatrists regarding the underlying 
dynamics of the development of self. In the present context we are 
interested in selecting from this common area of agreement a few 
basic concepts which will illuminate the teaching«->learning proc¬ 
ess. In other words, the purpose of the following analysis is limited 
to helping the teacher gain deeper insight into the psychological 
dynamisms which operate in the interpersonal relations between 
teacher and learner. 

We shall start by describing briefly the polarity of the self. The 
individual, to use a technical term, is frequently ambivalent. This 
means, in popular language, that we often do not know what we 
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want and can not make up our “mind” what to do. At other times 
we want to do many things at the same time and find it difficult to 
decide on one thing. Or again, sometimes, instead of expressing our 
real feelings we restrain ourselves, only to become angry with our¬ 
selves because we did not say or do what we “really” wanted. On 
the other hand, if, sometimes, we spontaneously speak our piece or 
act just as we feel at the moment, especially when this is not 
expected, we feel that we have “put our foot in it,” and we fear 
what may happen to us as a result. 

We call this kind of activity, which all of us experience time 
and again, the “polarity of the self.” We shall discuss this polarity 
from several points of view, all of which, however, are interrelated. 
We shall refer to negative and positive willing, to independent and 
dependent willing, to the conflict of our positive and negative wills, 
and to the “will-guilt” problem. 

Each of these dimensions deals in a slightly different way with 
what we consider to be one of the central problems of psychological 
experience—namely, how does the socialized individual deal with 
his need to be different, at times, from everyone else? What happens 
when one denies his difference, and what happens when one insists 
on being different? What kinds of conflict does this generate, and 
how do we protect ourselves from facing such conflict? These and 
similar questions are the concern of this chapter. 

Any analysis w'hich purports to remain close to the processes 

of behavior is caught in a dilemma. If one seeks to make an analysis, 

the data, perforce, must be “frozen,” and the living process is 

distorted. 7 he reader may therefore find it necessary to read the 

entire chapter before he can synthesize—as they are synthesized in 

real life—the dynamisms which we must treat separately for pur¬ 
poses of study. 


The Polarity of the Self 

What is it that a careful observer notes as he watches any normal 
living person? The individual is directing his behavior. Aristotle 
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noted this when he framed his famous definition, “Man is a 
rational animal . 55 Aristotle placed the focus on man’s rationality, his 
ability to think. “Virtue , 55 he said, “is a state of deliberate moral 
purpose consisting in a mean relative to ourselves, that mean 
determined by reason .” 

This conscious awareness of man is, perhaps, the most remark¬ 
able fact in all of nature. In the entire realm of the universe, as far 
as present evidence indicates, man is the only form of nature that 
possesses consciousness. The fact of consciousness is a given, funda¬ 
mental phenomenon. 

The evidence from comparative anatomy and comparative 
zoology indicate that man’s autonomic nervous system is very much 
older than the cerebrospinal, or central, nervous system. The central 
nervous system, the brain, developed later and now aids the animal 
to adjust to and to survive changes in the environment. Homo 
sapiens is no longer satisfied with bread. He wants to understand 
why he eats and drinks and sleeps. The brain has, in effect, become 
the tail which wags the dog. 

From the point of view of the evolution of species, homo 
sapiens is a very recent development. He is a rational animal as 
well as a rational animal. Man thinks and directs his behavior, but 
which aspects of his behavior—the intellectual or the emotional- 
are more vital? The dichotomy is false, since one acts and reacts 
organically, intellectually, emotionally, and physically. The quali¬ 
fying adverbs are useful analytically to characterize focal aspects of 
total acts, but there are no such things as ideas or emotions, al¬ 
though grammatically “idea 55 and “emotion” function as nouns. 
What takes place is organic behavior, which assumes varied forms. 

The question to be investigated is: What determines, at any 
given moment, the particular organization or integration of organic 
activity? Organic behavior is not chaotic. On every level it is 
organized. Physiological, chemical, neurological, and intellectual 
processes are each organized, in balanced systems, and all organic 
processes are system-interrelated. The human organism is con- 
standy in process of adjustment. It discovers momentary balances 
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only to meet different situations for which new adjustments must 
be made. 

The visceral adjustments—such as digestion, circulation, equi¬ 
librium, water balance of the cells, respiration and pulse rate, and 
multiplication of white corpuscles—are chiefly autonomic, although 
they are influenced by thinking (psychosomatic effects). Purposive 
adjustments, which are often influenced by visceral changes, are 
primarily conscious activities involving the cerebrospinal nervous 
system. Behavior appears to be directed. Two of the greatest neu¬ 
rologists and physiologists have summed it up in these words: 
“Whatever its special origin may be, directiveness in living organ¬ 
isms is a fact of observation.” 3 The mechanism itself is “an active 
participant in the process, and it has a certain range of freedom of 
action. . . . Intentional self-determination is inherent in the or¬ 
ganism man.” 4 

“Self-determination is inherent in the organism man.” Some¬ 
how the organism, through the ability to anticipate imaginatively 
the consequences of behavior, to think, currently, of the future, 

intentionally acts or wills in one way rather than in another. What 

# * 

is the nature of this process? Some kind of principle of effort, some 
kind of will, is certainly involved in determining the kind of adjust¬ 
ment or direction of change. No one today has a clear explanation 
of precisely what is involved. Indeed, there is no evidence of how 
neural impulses are translated into conscious awareness. The two 
levels are certainly related, but the nature of the relationship and 
the processes involved are unfilled gaps in science. We can say, 
however, that the individual at any moment organizes his habits, 
traits, attitudes, and energies so that a given goal or end-in-view 
may be attained. Now, the way in which this integration for a spe¬ 
cific end is accomplished we call an act of will. 

Suppose, as I sit writing at my desk, I suddenly hear from the 
hall a shout, “Fire!” Consider the thousands of changes in my 
immediate scheme of organization, from the number of muscle 
coordinations involved in rushing out of the apartment and the 
increases in pulse and respiratory rate, adrenalin output, sugar level, 
and tenseness of all large muscles to the emotions I experience 
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regarding other people in possible danger and my deliberate 
exploration of what to do next. There has been a decided change 
in my organic “set” from a more or less relaxed writing organi¬ 
zation to a tense, conscious, flight-from-danger set toward an exit. 
The different integration of behavior directed toward a specific 
focal end is an act of will. 

The term “will” is used in its everyday meaning. Nothing 
mysterious is meant. There is no thing called will, no entity, no 
vital force.” By “will” we mean simply the act of reorganizing our 
energies toward a selected goal. 

In any situation in which an individual is actively seeking for 
an adjustment, there is dominantly present one of two basic orien¬ 
tations toward the problem-namely, “I will” or “I will not.” The 
attitude “I will” may be compounded of conscious awareness or 
unconscious emotional drive, in varying degrees of intensity, just 
as the attitude “I will not” may be similarly compounded. When¬ 
ever an individual is faced with the need for change, for altered 
balance between his present organization and what troubles him, 
he will either face the challenge or seek to avoid it. He will go 
toward or away from the obstacle. 


Fundamentally, the individual does not want to change. He 
tends to react to new experiences according to his accustomed ways 
of reacting. Once a certain organization has been achieved, the 
tendency is not to disturb it. This holds true for his tastes, likes, 
dislikes, ideas, friendships, clothes, beliefs, and motor habits.* The 
individual does not want to change. “/ will not be different from 
what I now am.” The individual fights against disturbing his 
achieved present wholeness. 

Change, however, is inevitable. Adjustments to persons, places, 
time, objects, and situations have to be made if the individual is 
to survive. “I guess I will have to do it his way.” “I will have to 
get out of the way of the automobile.” “I will have to be on time.” 
“I will have to change my job.” 


* Every system in nature tends to remain in equilibrium, tends to change 
so as to minimize any external disturbance (Newton’s First Law of Motion, 
The Law of Inertia). 
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The human will, the integrating factor in self-hood, operates 
between two poles. At one end, the self fights against any disturb¬ 
ance which threatens its present organization. This tendency not to 
change is the basic one. The individual wants to remain and be 
and express himself just as he is. In a world of space and time and 
other people, however, this is impossible. The will to change starts 

a counterswing to the other pole. Reorganization, more or less 
extensive, occurs.* 

Whenever the issue is vital, the shifts of will in opposite direc¬ 
tions are marked by emotional disturbance. What is the nature of 
this disturbance? In order to make this clear, it is necessary to note 
two general psychological needs of all people—namely, the need for 

independence or self-expression, and the need for the approval from 
those upon whom we depend. 


Independence-Dependence 

There is a general agreement on the part of clinicians concerned 
w.th human behavior that every individual wants to feel psycho¬ 
logically secure and approved of. He wants a sense of belonging 
of being loved. This need leads the individual to become like those 

upon whom he depends. He acquires their ways of thinking, feeling 
and doing. There is close identification. 

The identification, in earlier years of development, is not a 

deliberately conscious process. The infant’s ties to the mother are a 

matter not of logic but of love and living. Infants and children look 

to their parents for protection, direction, approval, and affection. 
Ihey want to depend upon them. 

The adolescent and the adult also need “to count ” to feel 
wanted and approved of. This need leads them to join clubs, form 
friendships, compete in sports, and engage in activities which win 

kind V’tS'T may b 'i Vi T d - a 

logical homeostasis, which describes the trnHe r principle of physio- 

within itself relatively balanced condition by* 0°“ *° “T** 11 

mechanisms.® ^ means or its own regulatory 
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admiration and approval from others. This gives one a comfortable 
feeling of security or adequacy. 

Every individual, however, possesses a unique personality. This 
is what constitutes his individuality. Every artist paints in his own 
way. This is his style. Every concert artist performs differently. The 
housewife takes pride in decorating her home and arranging the 
furniture according to her personal, individual taste. Everyone 
wants to express this unique difference. The feeling of counting in 
one’s own eyes is important. Possessing self-esteem is one of the 
most pervasive feelings in self-hood. The need for expression of 
one’s independent self is without doubt the basic integrating prin¬ 
ciple of behavior. Every one wants his independent will to be focal 
in his activity. 

We tend to impose our likes and dislikes upon those who 
differ with us. We struggle against the will of another when it 
threatens our sense of independence. When the organization of self 
which has been achieved is threatened, there is a rush of feeling. 
The sense of wholeness is disturbed. 

The resulting discomfort has to be resolved, either through 
outward expression or through inner struggle, until an on-going 
comfortable reorganization of wholeness is again achieved. Consider 
the relatively minor frustration everyone has experienced when the 
pencil point breaks as he is writing. The writing “set” has been 
interfered with. The will-to-write has been momentarily blocked. 
More likely than not, we partially allay the annoyance and irri¬ 
tation by throwing the pencil down on the table. Our annoyance 
is projected onto the pencil. The pencil is sharpened, or another 
one is obtained, and a reorganization of the writing “set” is 
achieved. 

As we watch ourselves and others, we are struck by this basic 
polarity of independence-dependence. Man is set against himself. 
Every individual seeks security and dependence, but he also wants 
to assert himself to be independent, to express himself in accord¬ 
ance with his own peculiar temperament. The harsh world of 
reality in the form of dangerous parental and social prohibitions 
and the relentless right-of-way objects cannot be easily overcome. 
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Problems and dangers which cannot be conquered oppose the 
individual. The unknown is feared. Security, warmth, protection, 
and dependence are longed for, sought for, and achieved, only to 
be repudiated by the incessant demand to express oneself, to domi¬ 
nate—and the pendulum starts its counterswing. 

One rebels at being dependent and secure, settled and safe. 
The urge to dominate, to express one’s peculiar difference, to be 
an independent individual reasserts itself. More prohibitions and 
other dangers are encountered. 

The individual, fearful at the expression of his individuality, 
again seeks shelter in the approval of others and wants to behave 
in accordance with what others expect or demand. 6 

Every person faces this problem of self-expression versus 
repression. Most individuals are neither anarchic in their claims for 
expression of their independent self nor beaten into dulled submis¬ 
sion by the will of others. Most people achieve a working balance, 
discovered in living experience, between their own independent 
needs and their dependent social needs. The achievement is never 
static, nor is it gained without struggle. It is constantly being 

shifted, redefined, and paid for at the cost of emotional disturbance 
to the self or to others. 


To summarize what has been said up to this point, the human 
Will, the integrating factor in self-hood, is dual. On the one hand, 
the self resists change; it fights anything which threatens its present 
organization. On the other hand, the self must be modified in 
normal association with others and in adjusting to a changing 
environment. Individuals want to be independent, but they also 
have to or want to be dependent. This leads to fundamental and 
inevitable conflict in ourselves and in relation to others. 

It should be emphasized that these needs of dependence and 
independence are not capricious spirits which exist somewhere in 
the organism. They are terms used to characterize, generally, the 
patterned, integrative response of the organism toward specific 
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Conflict of Wills 


The individual not only faces the inner struggle of his own 
conflicting dual self, but he must also adjust to others, who, like 
him, have their own intrapersonal conflicts. Actually, the two levels 
of inter- and intra-conflict of wills are not easily separated. The 
developing self is always in interaction with other developing selves. 
The focus of the struggle shifts rapidly and imperceptibly from an 
inner struggle of self to a contest of wills between two or more 
individuals. 

Indeed, we often fight against or depend upon another to 
avoid facing up to our own inner splits—that is, to avoid struggling 
with ourselves. We protest too much, for example, because we sense 
the justice of an accusation by others, or self-accusation, which we 
want to deny. At other times we submit docilely to avoid the dis¬ 
agreeable consequences we anticipate if we disagree. This con¬ 
tinuous struggle of one’s own will with the will of others is charac¬ 
teristic of all self-development. One’s sense of wholeness, of self-hood, 
is challenged by the ever new configurations of experience. The 
self must be reorganized so that the challenge is met or assimilated 
or overcome and a new sense of wholeness is achieved. 

We fear facing the new, because it calls for changing the 
satisfying balance we have achieved, and we fear leaving the old 
for the same reason. To change means to surrender, in part, the 
comfort of the control which has been achieved. To change means 
to give up a sense of security for the insecurity of the strange or the 
new. 

The opening meeting of one of the seminar groups may be 
taken as a typical example. The first ten minutes were spent in 
brief introductions of the several members—their names, where 
they taught, and their especial interests. The instructor then stated 
that the group was ready for discussion. 
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instructor: As you heard last week, when this seminar was 
planned, we are to explore the factors which enter into the 
teachinglearning process. The problem is certainly com¬ 
plex and can be approached from many angles. What sug¬ 
gestions have any of you as to our starting point? 

[Silence] 


W e d welcome anyone’s idea on where to start. 

[Silence, and exchange of glances between members 

No member glanced at the instructor for more than 
or two] 


of group, 
a second 


What seems to be the matter? Aren’t we ready to start? 

Jim : Sure. I guess we have started. We’re all listening. At least, I 


instructor: Listening for what? 

JIM : \\ hy, naturally, to what you’re going to tell us 

,NS ™ UCT “: Vm <•«" *»'< much I have , e „ you , 

thmk there rs a great deal which all of ns need to explore. 

hat are some of the problems connected with good teaching 
and genuine learning? ° 

[Silence] 

jerry : That’s what we came here to find out. 

G °° d ' n °” What are »' ‘he things we wan, to 

[Silence]* 


.a<io„?a C „“ “o' £ rZTV eir "“ h "- StUd '"' “P“- 

and listen or take notes. ‘ “ 

LZll"Zont LT ;l: h y " r ,iMong habit ° f —p£!S 

•o Persist in their ^™ 

conscious of wh„ is „ king place, they „ %hti „ g 

See pp. 80-82 for a similar response to an opening session. 
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dering present attitudes and feelings. They are saying, in effect, 
You take over. Tell us what to do and we’ll go through the usual 
classroom routine.” This is the negative aspect of willing, the 
resistance to change. 

Change need not occur in this manner. One can, positively, 
choose to change. A positive willingness to move in the direction of 
another is made possible if the one who is to change is given the 
right of self-determination—if his own organization is not threat¬ 
ened, if rather, part of his organization, at the moment, is the 
request of one upon whom he is dependent or with whom he is 
united. His own willing being respected, he wills, positively, to 
accept the will of another. 


Hilda: Tonight’s discussion has started me thinking about my 
attitudes in previous meetings. I’m glad I’ve started some 
self-evaluation. I guess for the first time, tonight, I’ve allowed 
myself to become involved and, though I don’t feel com¬ 
fortable, I’m certain something is happening and something 
good will come out of it. I guess I’m fighting myself instead 
of fighting you or the class. 


The following excerpt illustrates the futility of an attempt on 
the part of a teacher to avoid the struggle which both instructor 
and students have to experience if intellectual concepts are to be 
translated into more meaningful contexts by the student. 

During the fourth meeting, the members of the group were 
superficially involved in perfunctory discussion. They were explor¬ 
ing some of the ways in which the personal tensions of the teacher 
get in the way of professional classroom performance. The in¬ 
structor sensed that the members felt uncomfortable. No one was 
willing to come to grips with the fact that pupils sometimes become 
targets for the release of the teacher’s personal tensions. The recog- 
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nition of this fact, through specific illustrations by any one member 

of the group, would unavoidably involve self-criticism and dis- 
comfort. 


The members were not willing to become really involved in 
his important issue. Toward the close of the meeting, the instructor 

::tv hc ""' ,n rr conccpt «">4 ss 

idef fif ^ nieeUng ' Every0ne thou Sht that would be an excellent 


mJSIT’ h ?T r - mCn,i °" Cd dating the fifth meeting 

^ear the close of the session, the instructor remarked: 


instructor: All of you may recall that last week we agreed to 

toniX H “'v 11 ' SUik ” C ° nCCpt - 11 Wasn,t ^cn mentioned 
tonight until this moment. This is an excellent example of how 

my own annoyance last week trapped me into making the 

ZlfT ~ r\f XUSS ‘ nS - 1 - “noyed and L* 
gui La r T u U , ' ^ taltinS >° u “in and 

g • week, all of us were uncomfortable—you because 
you were unwilling to admit that you sometimes take out your 
tensions on the pupils, and I because of my annoyance that 
you were trying to avoid facing the issue. So f made a little 

much. 80t nd ° f my ann ° yanCe without hel P' n g >ou very 

GREC of lhat vou SCC W? | at >0U mCan ’ 1 hadn>t the faintest notion 
what you meant last week. But something unusual happened 

m my classes during the past week and I know now whrn took 

FTice. J noticed the Jast tWQ days that whcn j ™ ^ 
as if To" ask W ‘‘W 0 hat’T ting ^ gIanCed a ‘ each other 

f»c Severn, days. , see no. .he, i, ^.Thad lo ^ZZt 

A 't V ' ry uncom l°rtab,e a, ,he cLe S 2 
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class during the early part of the week. I guess my guilt at 

yelling was becoming conscious. I certainly see that now. It 

wasn t what you said so much as my own annoyance that led 
to the change. 


The instructor, during the fourth meeting, had been trying to 
hasten insight regarding the will-guilt problem before the members 
were prepared or willing to discuss it. More accurately, however, 
the instructor had been seeking to rid himself of his personal annoy¬ 
ance at not having matters proceed as he wished, as well as his 
discomfort in sensing the confusion and resistance of the group 
members. He wanted to make them more comfortable in order to 
be comfortable himself. The instructor tried to get rid of his conflict 
and smooth the way for the group members. He failed in both 
instances. Whatever development occurred followed the acceptance 
of the disturbance. 


Will-Guilt 


lila: The point of view that conflict and uncomfortable, even 
painful, efforts toward balance could be evidence of growth 
and adjustment (rather than necessarily of maladjustment) 
was perhaps the most extraordinary revelation to me. 
mabel: We’re afraid to live in pieces; we’re afraid to try and 
discover answers; we have to live the experience in our class¬ 
rooms. We want answers before we try to do anything so that 
we can avoid the personal problem in growth involved in 
seeking answers through our own struggles. 


We have already discussed (pp. 240-242) the will conflict as 
centering about the problem of change. We now return to the 
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analysis of will conflict centered about dependence (conformity) 
versus independence (spontaneity). Strictly speaking, the problem 
of to change or not to change” is another aspect of the problem 
of being dependent or independent. The problem of change arises 
as a consequence of the conflict of whether to be dependent (to 
conform) or to express one’s spontaneous, independent will 

Some readers will have grasped the significance of the will- 
guilt conflict through our analysis of it in the context of change 
Others, perhaps, will be helped to see its meaning in the present 

context of the dependence-independence polarity. 

conflict, they would 

not be as twisted as they are in their thinking and feeling. Gen- 
erally one side only is accepted, the “good” side-that is, the 
dependent side, which incorporates parental and social demands 
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and young adulthood. What and whom do children—and adults— 
fear? What makes us feel hostile, guilty, or anxious? 

We dare not will as we think or feel because we fear condem¬ 
nation, punishment, parental or social disapproval. We often fear 
expressing our independence because it gets us into trouble. The 
price of approval of others is submitting to them. The price of being 
different is disapproval of those upon whom we depend. 

The individual is in conflict. But generally he submits and 
conforms to the demands and expectations of others. The religious 
beliefs of our society, its literature, and its leaders label certain 
conduct “good” and contrary conduct “bad.” Parents and teachers 
support these judgments. Our independent side is “willful” (full of 
our will), evil, wicked, sinful, or naughty. 

The child internalizes and assimilates the attitudes of the 
parent. Thus, when he expresses independence, he is led to feel 
wicked, bad, sinful, and guilty. He develops feelings of inferiority in 
relation to what others, whose judgment is important to him, think 
and say about him. 

The need to appear socially acceptable and one of the group 
is the source of lying, rationalizing, “double talk,” and the long list 
of defensive dynamisms which characterize respectability and 
normality. The maintenance of pretense becomes a lifelong, tortuous 
task. To pretend to be upright, consistent, noble, loving, and kind 
calls for a denial that one is also at times unkind, ignoble, incon¬ 
sistent, and hateful. Most often, without being aware of what takes 
place, we conceal, distort, or create attitudes, and engage in the 
appropriate behavior which “justifies” our action. The pretty pic¬ 
tures, the “idealized image,” we have built up about ourselves must 
not be spoiled. 

The processes of denying our need to be more independent, 
to engage more often in self-expression, are accompanied by resent¬ 
ment and hostility. We feel frustrated. There are times when we 
assert ourselves. Disapproval of others follows. This makes us feel 
guilty and fearful. We “put our foot in it,” or we “stick out our 
chin.” We then seek to re-establish ourselves in the good favor of 
those who disapprove of our conduct. Now, when we again give in 
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and succumb to the wishes of others, we feel resentful and hostile 
at having to suppress and deny our difference. 

In brief, too much independence in any given situation leads 
to guilt, fear of consequences, self-criticism, and anxiety. This leads 
toward a more dependent willing to re-establish oneself, to arrive 
at a better balance, to rid oneself of the discomfort. Guilt over¬ 
powers the independent will. At other t.mes, too much dependence 
is followed by feelings of frustration and resentment. One’s need for 
independent self-expression has been blocked. A point is soon 
reached at which the individual “can’t take any more,” and he 
again asserts himself. Guilt overpowers will just as at other times 
wi 1 overpowers guilt. The struggle continues as temporary balances 
are upset by changing environments and inner experience 

The psychologically more healthful approach is 'openly to 
recognize the dual aspects of self and its accompanying will-guilt 
ugg e. ie way to deal with our conflicting, ambivalent self is 
to recognize and accept conflict and ambivalence as an inevitable 
part of living. It is infinitely more disturbing emotionally to deny 
conflict and to be unconsciously or consciously driven to find ways 
of justifying the denial than to accept it. Indeed, it is only when its 
inevitability is recognized that we are able to discover the real 

rom e an °d to 1St b U e r i a k nCe T namely ’ ° UF ° Wn Stmggle l ° be d ^rent 

with the need for social conformity, the two chief alp ects^T Tli 
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muriel: Well, that would depend upon the size of the class and 
the situation. 

jerry: Well, that’s precisely the problem. You can’t lay down a 

rule about it. You have to feel guilty, overcome the resentment 

you feel because your authority is being questioned, sweat it 

through, keeping in mind what’s good for the child, and 

decide when and where to take hold. No one can teach you 
that. 

Philip. If teachers were able to show the pupils some of their own 
mistakes, that would increase the respect of the children for 
the teacher and would encourage the children to admit their 
mistakes and not be defensive. If the teacher doesn’t set herself 
up as a paragon of virtue, the pupils are more apt to admit 
misconduct and to control themselves. They won’t fight 
authority in hundreds of ways kids do. 

dave : It occurs to me that I go into class feeling I’m boss and that 
I ve got to control the group. I say to myself: Who are going 
to be the trouble makers? That’s certainly not being interested 
in helping children. It sounds more as if I’m defending myself 
against recognizing that I don’t know what to do. 

muriel: I think the children do the same sort of thing. They are 
trying to figure the best way of meeting the threat which we, 
as the teachers, present to them. If we removed the club, 

there d be less need to fight back. Or maybe we should use a 
club on ourselves. 

Stanley: What bothers me is: How do you know when you are 
taking out your guilt and tensions upon the children? 

nancy: I don’t think you can find out unless you start getting 
some insight into your own motivations, which I think is what 
we are doing here. You’ve first got to know about yourself. 

instructor: And then, if you know, Nancy, you’ll be able to 
decide? 

nancy: Not until you’re ready to admit your failings, and that’s 
not easy. 
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Quality of learning or skill in teaching depend, in the last 

analysis, upon self-discipline. Self-discipline is another name for the 

problem of learning to change. The individual who wants to change 

will need to accept the fact that he is dissatisfied with or critical of 

his present organization. He will have to criticize rather than defend 
himself. 


Ordinarily we find it easier to place blame or responsibility 
elsewhere than to admit our own felt shortcomings. In this way we 
try to avoid the conflict and dissatisfaction which are generated by 
our feelings of guilt. A teacher becomes increasingly skilled, how¬ 
ever, as she develops more insight into her own will-guilt struggles. 
1 he best test of teacher performance is found not in student accom¬ 
plishment but in how well the teacher uses herself, her insights her 
awareness of what enters into the teaching^learning process, 
he teacher is responsible for her teaching skills, not for student 

results. The likelihood is, however, that pupils will learn better if 
teachers teach better. 


If operations are successful, most patients do recover The 
surgeon who employs the best surgical techniques with the highest 
skdls accepted by the profession is a successful surgeon no matter 
what happens to the patient. There are many variables besides the 
operation which determine recovery. When the competent surgeon 
finishes, he often remarks, “The case is now in the hands of God ” 
The surgeon has done all he could, and the operation was suc¬ 
cessful. Conversely, a physician is not necessarily competent because 
patients become well. They can recover despjpoor medical attem 
, just as they can die despite the best available treatment The 
test of medical skill lies in the art and practice of medicine Simi¬ 
larly the test of teaching lies in the performance of the teacher 

Many teachers look to the performance of the pupils for the 
test of their teaching ability. They seek for reassurance from the 
wrong source. Assurance comes from inner confidence and self- 

•be $££££ """■ “ “ »—« “I 


The excerpts which follow 
the seminar members to avoid 


illustrate attempts on the part of 

accepting self-responsibility for 
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teaching performance and their gradual realization that this avoid¬ 
ance is precisely the problem. During the fifth meeting, the question 
of what characterizes successful teaching was being discussed. 


Elizabeth: Well, suppose the teacher creates an accepting atmos¬ 
phere. The opportunity is there, but the children don’t 
respond. Now, if the children don’t take advantage of the 
opportunity, I don’t call that successful teaching. Something 
is wrong somewhere. 

dave : I agree. I don’t see how we can call a teacher successful if 

the pupil doesn’t accomplish something as a result of being 
taught. 

instructor: The child must perform well if the teacher is to be 
judged successful. Is that the way you want to put it, Dave? 

[Elizabeth and Dave have stated their criterion of a suc¬ 
cessful teacher—namely, the degree to which the pupils learn. 
The instructor clarifies their point of view.] 

dave: That’s right. We have to have our will imposed. The test 
that I’ve done a good job is found in how much the children 
learn. If they learn, I’m reassured. 

paula: We have a teacher in our administration who is consid¬ 
ered the outstanding success by the principal. She gives the 
students a list of questions regularly. They look up the answers 
and give a daily written report. They are always quiet. There 
isn’t a sound in her classroom except her own voice. The 
principal tells us her pupils are always doing their work and 
are learning a lot. 

Now I know as a matter of fact that the kids are deathly 
afraid of the woman. But the faculty members as well as the 
principal consider her an outstandingly successful teacher. I 
know they are afraid of her, but the youngsters are certainly 
learning the subject matter, and she seems to be a successful 
teacher. 
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jerry: When I was in the army, I did everything the sergeant 

told me to do. I was afraid of him and kept my mouth shut. 

1 hat’s the way I learned to get along and stay out of trouble. 

instructor: Paula, are you and Jerry suggesting that the teacher- 

sergeants plant fear in the children and have them learn that 
way? 

jerry : Definitely not! 

paula: No, I don’t approve of that. 

instructor: You both feel, then, that’s not a good way to learn? 

jerry: I don't like it. 


paula: And I feel guilty, although I don’t know why. 

[Paula has introduced the qualifying factor of fear, which 
she and Jerry do not approve of. By restating their position, the 
instructor confirms doubts which they themselves entertain.] 

Lawrence: It seems to me the real test of successful teaching is 

whether the children are given a real choice to do what they 

want 1 he child wouldn’t always make a good choice, but I 

on t think thats the responsibility of the teacher. It seems to 

me the important thing for the teacher is not the product but 

he process, that if you take care of the process the chances are 

he products are more likely to be what you would like them 

o be If the teacher creates a stimulating atmosphere, he 
doesn’t have to feel insecure. 

[Lawrence really has hit the nail on the head very early 
tn the evening s discussion. The instructor was tempted at this 
point to expand on Lawrence’s statement but realized that 

V , ° T tW0 others would understand. The subsequent 
Z m t a h t by John > Ned ’ and Mabel confirmed their inability - 
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LAWRENCE: What gives you guilt, or, at least, what gives me 
guilt, is worrying whether or not the kids are learning any¬ 
thing that’s really important to them. 

ned . That s right. I make children take home textbooks because 
the principal tells us we have to give them textbooks to take 
home to satisfy the parents who complain to him. I’m sure 
we re all doing the wrong thing. I don’t believe in textbooks! 
instructor: What do you believe in, Ned? 

ned: My school is a madhouse from the point of view of the old 

curriculum, but I believe in creating a healthy environment 
as I see it. 

instructor: And what is that? 

ned . I d like to help the kids get from me or the books what they 
feel like getting and then leave the kids alone. 
instructor: What keeps you from doing exactly that? 

[Ned has indicated his dissatisfaction . The instructor 
judged that this was the proper time to guide him toward 
exploring another point of view which he wanted to help the 

group to see namely , the teacher 3 s role in assuming responsi¬ 
bility for introducing change.] 

ned: I see now that I, for one, and, I suppose, many of us, blame 

the system to protect ourselves against assuming some risk in 
trying to change it. 

mabel: I feel very sympathetic with what Ned has just said be¬ 
cause I’ve experienced the same thing many times. 

[Ned and Mabel are moving toward a different point of 
view.] 

Helen : It just occurs to me to ask whether you consider this a 
successful meeting? 

instructor: I wonder why you ask that, Helen? 

Helen : If you do, we may find the clue to successful teaching. 

Are we learning something? 

instructor: I really don’t know the answer. 

Helen: Well, if we finish and are as mixed up as we seem, would 
you feel you were successful with us? 
instructor: Yes, I think so. 
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Stella : I don’t get it. 

JOHN: You mean you wouldn’t feel badly if we remain mixed up? 
instructor: Not particularly. 

dave: Even if we fed dissatisfied with what’s happening? 

[Helen has asked the direct question as to what consti¬ 
tutes successful teaching. The instructor has turned the respon¬ 
sibility back to her, John, and Dave. He wants the group 
members to struggle through to the idea of self-discipline on 
the teacher’s part as being the core of skilled performance .] 
instructor: Does a successful teaching job depend upon the 

approval or disapproval of the pupils or upon the teacher’s 
awareness of what is happening? 

[The instructor has now raised the crucial point, feeling 

that most of the members are ready to see the implications of 
the question.'] ' 

JOHN: There’s the key to the whole business! You have to be a 
certain way before you can relate to the children. In other 
words you’ve got to understand yourself and how to use your¬ 
self before you can help your pupils. Well, my goodness, that’s 
what we ve been talking about for the past several weeks' 
hope: I’m beginning to see something for the first time. The im¬ 
portant thing is for the teacher to be aware of what’s happen¬ 
ing. Lawrence said that earlier, but I didn’t understand it then 

Its the process, not the product. We’re the real problem, not 
the pupils. 

{John and Hope are gaining the insight .] 

instructor: Hope, would you want to restate that in light of the 
teacher’s chief job? 

hope: Yes. I think the teacher’s chief job is to understand how 

kids learn and to try and give them the chance to learn If a 

teacher can do that, and I know there are no cut and dried 
rules, she s successful, and how ! 

instructor: In other words, the teacher’s function is to accept 

pupils she has, the system she’s in, the colleagues she asso¬ 
ciates with, and the materials at hand-in brief, to carry out 
the given responsibilities, with all their limitations, in such a 
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way as to create the most favorable atmosphere for learning 

to occur. What happens to the pupils is not her concern. 

What she does by way of guiding the process is her chief 
responsibility. 


[In order to utilize Hope’s insight for herself and possibly 

to help the other members, the instructor asked her for a 

restatement, and then offered still another restatement, which 

he judged most of the group members were ready to under¬ 
stand .] 

Lawrence : 111 bet kids would learn much more under such con¬ 


ditions than they do when forced to “learn.” 

instructor: How, then, would you characterize a successful 
teacher? 

dave : From what we’re saying, success in teaching certainly doesn’t 
depend upon how much the pupils learn or don’t learn. 

INSTRUCTOR : But- 

Elizabeth : It depends upon how well the teacher creates the 
opportunity for the pupils to learn. 

John: If a teacher can learn to do that, it doesn’t really matter 

what the pupils think about him. He’s got confidence in him¬ 
self. 

instructor: Then, John, it isn’t merely a matter of how well the 
teacher knows the subject matter. 

john : Oh, I see that now. He’s got to learn to understand him¬ 
self. It suddenly occurs to me that this is the will-guilt prob¬ 
lem which each of us must handle in our own way. For the 
first time I see what that means! 


Resistance 

The easiest way to meet change is to insist that adjustment proceed 
according to one’s present organization. In other words, the easiest 
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way to meet change is not to change. “I will have things my way” 

is the most general pattern which can be observed in all human 

association. One of the seminar members characterized our second 
meeting as follows: 

The members say what they will, hear what they will, and 
become smug in the knowledge that they do not have to pay any 

attention to what the next fellow says.”* 

/ 

We resist change because we fear inner disturbance or social 
disapproval. The individual’s defenses are sufficiently opaque to 
conceal the disturbances which he does not want to recognize. His 
pretenses are consistently maintained to avoid social disapproval 
as well as his own. He seems to be a well-adjusted person. 

The “well-adjusted” person is a statistical myth. No two in¬ 
dividuals are alike, physically or psychologically. The quality of 
living experience is uniquely one’s own, and it is, therefore, impos¬ 
sible to generalize about it. As a matter of gross observation, how¬ 
ever, based upon what one reads, sees, and hears, relatively few 
adults possess a quietly satisfying sense of self-esteem. On the con¬ 
trary, one observes almost everywhere aggressive competitiveness 
or frustrated submissiveness of children and adults. 

We dimly sense that yielding authority, prestige, or power, 
the outer defenses against deep-seated inferiority feelings, reawakens 
the disesteem which we do not want to recognize. We spend much 
e ort, time, and money, therefore, trying to reassure ourselves by 

we are mature adults. We resist change to 
01 the pain of self-disapproval and social condemnation. 


But change is, nevertheless, unavoidable. Situations alter, and 
rea justments are necessary. Change, reorganization of will, re¬ 
quires self-criticism. We are not all we thought we were. The 
i eahzed image of ourselves or others which we have painted we 
iscover to be false and distorted. The discovery is painful. Our 
qui i rium is disturbed. To regain balance involves change and 

disturbance. 



examples of resistance, see pp. 90-92 and 267. 
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Identification 

To realize the polar needs of dependence and independence, to 
appreciate why one resists change, enables us to help the individual 
in his struggle. Instead of condemning him for being bad, obstinate, 
stubborn, or willful, we can communicate, without any moral 
evaluations, our understanding of how the person feels. 

Relatively few adults, including teachers, genuinely accept 

the dual and ambivalent process inherent in the development of 

personality. To identify with a person’s struggle means to accept 

him. Once accepted, he does not feel threatened, criticized, or 

coerced. No one insists on making him other than he wishes to be 

or to become. He is left free to decide what, if anything, he wants 
to do about himself. 

Such an individual’s fears and anxieties are reduced. He need 
not remain or become defensive. He feels accepted and understood, 
no matter what he says. Gradually, he is freed to face his ambiv¬ 
alences, hidden feelings, and the side of him which he fears would 
be disapproved of. The individual, feeling secure in the presence of 
another who understands him and his struggles, feels close to the 
helper. He becomes identified with him. He can afford to express 
his real feelings and recognize his real, not distorted, problems. 
Not having to fight against the imposition of an alien will, he is 

left free to struggle or not to struggle with his own will-guilt 
problem. 

The following exchange occurred during the tenth meeting. 


Stanley: What has happened here since our first meeting? I 
remember during the first few meetings every time Jim spoke 
I felt irritated and annoyed. During the last few meetings, 
that feeling has simply disappeared. Something certainly hap¬ 
pened. I guess that’s what’s meant by identification. I listen 
to him now wanting to understand what he’s saying rather 
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than to criticize him. He can differ with me and I don’t mind 

it at all. I guess I not only listen but I hear what he’s saying. 

nancy: I think it’s because we understand ourselves a bit more 

and we know we all make the same or different mistakes. 

We can appreciate others’ making mistakes and then don’t 
mind it. 


carl: Sure, we all feel that we don't have to be all right or all 

wrong but we’re all split and mixed up. All of us-teachers 
and pupils—are that way. 

Jim: Exactly how- does a teacher identify with a student? 
ELIZABETH: I don’t think there’s really one answer to that ques¬ 
tion. If you become the kind of person who discovers yourself, 
>ou just are the kind of person who accepts kids, and there’s 


no conscious problem of how you do it. What I am trying to 
say is that if you are a certain way, you act a certain way in 
the classroom, and you don’t have to ask how you do it. You 
simply do it. You have to do it. 


Toward a New Teacher 


This chapter has attempted to communicate the quality of insight 
required for an understanding of basic motivations. The readers 
need not agree with the writer on the specific conceptual analysis. 

hC Purpose of the foregoing description will be accomplished if 
there is agreement that the everyday, moral view of pupil develop¬ 
ment blocks the teacher in becoming a professional helper, that a 
mental-hygienic, sophisticated, clinical approach toward under¬ 
standing oneself—and, hence, others-is a sine qua non of extend- 
mg help to others. 


he empirical data discovered through clinical psychology, 
social case work, and psychiatric practice compel us to reorganize 
our views about the nature and development of pemonality Most 
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of us possess an intellectual awareness of the new horizons which 
have been revealed. We know something about the ambivalence of 
the self, the need to belong as well as the need to be different, the 
interpersonal and intrapersonal conflicts which follow from seeking 
balances for our conflicting self, the resistances we set up to deny 
or to avoid the struggle inherent in learning, and the importance 
of identifying, of feeling accepted by others. 

Acquaintance with this level of thinking and analysis repre¬ 
sents only the first steps. Most practicing and prospective teachers 
have doubtless been exposed at one time or another in their teaching 
preparation to mental-hygiene principles or have had “courses” in 
abnormal or social psychology or educational psychology. The next 
important steps require the assimilation of this kind of thinking 
into different feelings about oneself and the selves of others. Too 
many of us merely pay lip and ear service to the modern ideas of 
personality development and retain the common-sense moral senti¬ 
ments about “bad” and “good” pupils. The new teacher, herself, 
may be challenged to work through to acquiring new modes of 
perceiving classroom activity, new sentiments, and new habits of 
teaching. This change cannot be made suddenly. The process is 
gradual. 

The following chapter is intended to be a slight contribution 
to the illumination of the process. We will try to describe some of 
the characteristics of the teacher who is professionally aware of 
what is happening in the classroom and illustrate how she makes 
professional use of herself. The material in the following chapter 
reformulates the ideas dealt with in this chapter by developing 
their implications for the teaching <-> learning process. 


Problems for Discussion 

1. Consider the supervision you have had or are having. 
Are you satisfied with its quality? How, in your judgment, might 
it be improved? 

2. A supervisor, having observed a student-teacher’s per- 
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formance in the classroom, meets privately with the student after 

class and gently points out what in her judgment were several 

undesirable approaches. The student agrees. Do you consider this 

procedure helpful to the student? If not, what would you suggest 
as a better approach? 

3'_ A teacher refers to a failing pupil as “lazy” and “shiftless.” 
What is the value of this opinion for the pupil and for the teacher? 

4. Psychiatrists and psychiatry have become targets for many 
sarcastic jokes. Try to explain this. 

5. When pupils have conferences with teachers, do the 
teachers ordinarily try to understand what the pupils are saying 
or do they make immediate judgments about what is being said? 

6. Take a minute’s time to list five of your worst traits. Why 
do you hesitate and find it necessary to consider the matter? 

7. Is having and carrying out a purpose identical with will 
and willing? What are you willing at this moment? 

8. If you are thirsty and want a drink of water, you ordinarily 
get it. If you want to diet or stop smoking, you ordinarily find it 
extremely difficult to do. What is the difference? 

9. Suppose your teacher was to remark, “I insist that each 
wu .• a , nSWer CVery P rob]em raised above.” What is your reaction? 

Why did you react as you did? 

10. Almost everyone has had the experience of throwing 
down a pencil when the point breaks, especially when one is hurry- 

disgu t s °t? Write S ° mCthing - Why d ° we throw the P e ncil away in 

11. Why do some of us get excited during a discussion of 

>deas which starts out calmly and ends with the speakers shouting 
at one another? s 

tion 3 SayIng ’ “ Antid P ation * greater than realiza¬ 

tion. Why is this? 

13. Why don’t your older pupils tell all that they think about 

vn U Z l° Ur u prCSenCe? Wh 7 d °n’t you tell your instructor all that 
you think about him? 

14. Why do the cartoons in magazines and the “comics” in 
newspapers contain so many tragic incidents? 
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15. What is the plot common to Mickey Mouse, Donald 

Duck, Bugs Bunny and similar cartoons? Why do these films have 
such attraction? 

16. Take it on the chin” is a common expression. Discuss 
the psychological significance of this phrase. 

17. Discuss some of the ways through which pupils resist 
learning in the classroom. Does the teacher contribute to these 
resistances? How? What can she do to redirect pupil resistance? 

18. What criteria would you use to describe (a) a “well- 

adjusted” pupil in the classroom and (b) a “well-adjusted” class¬ 
room teacher? 

19. What feelings enter into good rapport between pupils and 
teacher? Is good rapport to be expected as a continuous pattern? 

20. What is involved in gaining insight into oneself? 
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Chapter Eleven 


Zke Professional 
Self in Zeackm 



Projection 

Some Characteristics of a Professional Teacher 

Problems for Discussion 


■ he teacher offers a professional service. She is engaged 
by the school board as an educator. The service she is certified to 
offer is the outcome of her professional development and her under¬ 
standing of the duties she is to perform. Her relations to the pupils, 
therefore, and her approach to the teaching<-> learning process 
rest on a professional understanding of her performance. 

This chapter will describe some of the characteristics of the 
professional teacher. If we are to understand them fully, however, 
we need to know something about the psychological phenomenon 
called projection. 


Projection 

Does knowledge of the self increase or distort an understanding of 
others? Does observation of others increase or prevent an under¬ 
standing of self? How are these two approaches related to each 
other? When, in the role of teachers, we want to help others, are 
we rationalizing our need or intent to control others? Do we really 
want to help pupils change or do we wish to control them by 
interpreting their behavior in such ways as to avoid facing and 
changing ourselves? That is, do we interpret what they say or do 

to fit in with our point of view so that we can justify our not having 
to change? 

Scientific research, it has often been asserted, deals only with 
the object of its observation and not with the observer. Interestingly 
enough, not only has this position been surrendered, but the con¬ 
trary view is a fundamental postulate of modern relativity physics. 
The motion and position of the observer with respect to something , 
his frame of reference, inevitably enters into his description of 
physical phenomena. In more technical language, the earth is our 
coordinate system. 1 

Similarly, the psychologist studying other individuals is view¬ 
ing them not “objectively” but in light of his self-knowledge, his 
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peculiar frame of reference. He projects his self-awareness onto 
others. This tendency to project onto others prevents us from 
becoming too much aware of ourselves. This leads to an inescapable 
paradox. None of us really wants to observe or to know himself. 
On the one hand, without too much awareness (of our coordinate 
system), we read into others what we discover through introspec¬ 
tion of self. We observe and interpret the behavior of others in 
accordance with our own perceptions of self. On the other hand, 
in so far as we spontaneously project, we protect ourselves from 
painful self-discovery. We thereby avoid introspection and fail to 
take into account our coordinate system, which determines what 
we will select for observation * Learning to know others is thought 
of as a way to self-discovery but it is, basically, an attempt to con¬ 
ceal discovery of self. Objective “scientific” psychology of person¬ 
ality is basically projective and, hence, turns out to be highly 
subjective. 


Projection is probably man’s most characteristic and pervasive 
mental act. 2 Projection in itself is neither “good” nor “bad.” It is 
an inevitable characteristic of man’s psychological growth. Its 
relative goodness or badness is determined by the consequences 
w uch follow for the one projecting and for those projected upon. 

In our relationship with parents, sisters, brothers, friends, 
tcac ers, and professional or business colleagues, we exploit and 
are exploited by one another. We use one another in order to control 
or to be supported. Rarely are we able to stand by and permit the 
ot ier to use us in his own way and on his own terms. We take 
advantage of one another in order to satisfy our emotional needs 
and to work out our personal tensions and anxieties. Most of the 
time most people use one another as targets for their own psycho- 
ogical needs. I he amount and degree of psychological exploitation 


misuse of T r f Sul )‘. Va u n said > “Rationalizing is the technical word for the 
value in society" All Thr'Th T* ,T' OP ’ e ’ amounts to their major nuisance 

.undi„T"hW.", „ rs 

plausibility!’** numan being? I believe I would say, 'His 
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in human association is so pervasive that it is taken for granted. 
It is shocking to discover, if one does, the degree to which all in¬ 
dividuals seek to impose their particular ways of thinking, feeling, 
and acting, upon others. 

The creative spontaneity of children, for example, their cre¬ 
ative expression of difference, is often feared and consequently 
channelized by the parents into socially approved ways, because of 
parental anxiety, not because it is “good” for the children (although 
it may prove to be). The parents really fear themselves. As they 
observe the behavior of their adolescent youngsters, their own 
anxiety-accompanied adolescent experiences are reawakened, and 
these reawakened disturbances compel them to deny their children 
what had been denied them. Sometimes the opposite tendency is 
apparent. The parents are driven to get rid of unconscious resent¬ 
ment or guilt by doing things for their children which were not 
done for them. In either case, the parents are using the children to 
work out their own disturbance. They depend upon them rather 
than love them. Genuinely self-sacrificing parents, on the other 
hand, are often those who do not do certain things for their chil¬ 
dren. They truly sacrifice self by assimilating or carrying pain as 
they watch children do things they do not approve of. They stand 
aside and accept their children just as the children wish to be. The 
parents do not project. 

Teachers, too, have these inevitable needs to dominate or to 
be well thought of. Few of us are willing to assume the responsibility 
of genuine self-discipline and to permit pupils a greater margin of 
independent feeling and thinking. 8 

The following illustration is one of hundreds that could have 
been selected. The discussion occurred near the beginning of the 
fourth meeting of one of the seminar groups. 


jim: I was reading about projection. It seems to me that the 
teacher often projects negatively against the student as a 
pedagogic device. 
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instructor: Jim, is it a true case of projection if the instructor 
does it deliberately? 


Jim: No, it really isn’t his projection. I wonder why we project? 

Philip: I think we project because we’re afraid we can’t handle 
something. 

instructor: Why should that bother us, Phil? 

Philip: We feel we haven’t got the skill. 

instructor: Well, could you put that in psychological terms? 

Why should not having skill make us want to project? 

Philip: Well, because we don’t want to be considered foolish or 
incompetent. 

instructor: Is it a matter of disapproval? 

Philip: Oh, I get it. It’s how we feel, and we have to investigate 
projection on the basis of feeling. Or let me say it this way: 
we project in order to defend ourselves. 

John: Something happened in school today. We had a fire drill. 

I growled at one of the kids who wasn’t very active in moving 

out of the room. As a matter of fact, he didn’t want to go out. 

So I told him he had to go down to see the principal. And 

then the principal sent him home, asking that his parents come 

back to class. The matter turned out to be much more serious 
than I had anticipated. 

instructor: Why do you bring it up now, John? 

JOHN: Well, I’ve been wondering what took place there. 

instructor: No, I mean, John, why, psychologically, do you 
bring that up now? 


John. Because I’m interested in finding out whether I acted right 

or not. I wanted to know if I was projecting my own feelings 
into that situation. 


'nstructor : You seem to be a little bit troubled about what you 

John : Oh, no, I’m not troubled, I’m just interested. 

phii.ip: John, you feel a little bit sorry about the principal’s getting 

involved in this and causing a lot of trouble, don’t you? 
John : Sure I do. 

Hilda. Look, John, aren’t you projecting right now? Trying to 
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deny you feel guilty? You wouldn’t have brought the whole 
issue up unless you were troubled, I think. 

instructor : The fact that John used the word “growled”—he 
said, “I growled at the boy”-doesn’t that show John’s pro¬ 
jection? If he wanted to help the boy, would he have used 
the term growled”? He would have explained to the boy just 
what was taking place if he had been trying to help him. 
When you use the word “growling,” it means that you’re scold¬ 
ing or bawling out, doesn’t it? 

John: I guess I did go too far. It took me ten minutes to recognize 
that little piece of projection. I wonder what happens when 
there is a great deal more at stake in our lives? 

Stanley: That reminds me of last week, when I was talking of 
parents and children generally. You asked me what I felt 
guilty about, and I said, “Nothing.” Then you let it go. Now 
I see what was taking place. I felt guilty about what I did to 
my own daughter and I wanted to bring it up to get rid of 
the guilt, but instead of talking about myself I talked about 
children in general because I didn’t want to expose myself to 
the disapproval of the group. Gee, I know that now. 

I’d like to tell the group about what I now see as pro¬ 
jection. When I grade papers and find myself getting tired 
after about an hour, I say to myself, “Oh, I know what’s in 
those papers. What’s the sense of reading them so carefully?” 
And then I try to rush through grading the papers. I know 
I m projecting. That’s my way of excusing myself from putting 
the papers aside and coming back to them when I’m fresh. 
Instead of making an effort to do a fair and square job in 
reading what the kids wrote, I say, “I know what’s in there,” 
and then I fly through the papers. I certainly can see that as 
a wonderful example of projection, and I can think of another 
example. Today I was at lunch with the teacher who is in 
charge of the Latin department, and I said to him, “What’s 
the Latin Club doing?” He replied to me, very indignantly, 
“What’s the matter? Isn’t there room for a Latin Club?” And 
then I turned to him and I said, “Look, of course there is. 

I was simply interested in what the Latin Club is doing.” The 
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Latin teacher, of course, thought I was attacking him. I call 
that projection on his part. 

instructor: This illustrates, doesn’t it, how we all project so 

much of the time. And, of course, there’s nothing wrong when 
we do project. 

STANLEY: Especially against Latin teachers. 

[Laughter from the class] 

Jim: Some more projection, Stanley? 

Stanley: Check. 

philip: Incidentally, when we all enjoyed this discussion in the 

case of Jim s projection of the boy, regarding the fire drill, 

weren’t we all enjoying that because we were getting rid of our 

own feelings about the amount of projecting we’ve done in 
similar cases? 


John, Stanley, and Philip perceive rather quickly the nature 
of projection, just as the reader, who has nothing particular at 
stake, can easily observe the several projections of the students in 
question. It is not so easy, however, to catch one’s own negative 
projections when one is emotionally involved and defensive. 

Few of us are willing to admit or are capable of perceiving 
the degree to which we dominate or seek to control others. Height¬ 
ened sensitivity toward this tendency leads to a more significant 
understanding of one’s specific actions and human relations gen¬ 
erally than perhaps any other insight. The professional teacher who 

respects the individual pupil will constantly guard herself against 
projecting her “rightness” upon him. 

lhe specific aspects of the professional teaching self we are 
about to describe characterize the teacher who has traveled a long 
way in controlling her need to dominate the pupil. 


Some Characteristics of a Professional Teacher 

Competence in one s field of knowledge is necessary but not suffi¬ 
cient for skilled teaching. Effective performance requires a pro- 
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found understanding of what occurs when pupils and teacher meet 
in a teachings learning situation. What occurs psychologically 
in the process of interaction between teacher and pupils determines 
the quality of teaching and learning. The teacher’s awareness of 
how she uses herself and her understanding of how pupils make 
use of her characterize what we call “the professional self” of the 
teacher. The remainder of this chapter deals with a series of inter¬ 
related characteristics which describe the professional self in the 
teaching situation. 

1. Understanding the psychology of learning . 

The skilled teacher is constantly on guard against the tendency 

to project her will on the pupil. She realizes how easily people in 

any association become the objects of one another’s will. She is 

familiar with the inevitability of resistance to change and the many 

forms and directions it takes. She understands that everyone makes 

the effort to avoid the conflict and disturbance accompanying 

reorganization of self. She knows, however, that, given certain 

favorable conditions which the teacher can create, pupils can be 
encouraged to change. 

The teacher who has acquired insight into how basic attitudes 
are developed in family relationships is aware of the mixed feelings 
and emotions the younger, preadolescent, and adolescent pupils 
bring to the classroom. 

To the degree to which we can acquire insights into the process 
of childhood development, we become more competent teachers. 

By insights we do not mean merely successful completion of one 
or several academic courses in “Psychology of Learning” or “Prin¬ 
ciples of Educational Psychology.” By insight we mean a personal 
assimilation and rich realization of the dynamics of growth and 
change. We mean that the teacher has worked through, in her 
own experience, the differences between the specious simplicity of 
psychological cliches and the confusing complexities of living situ¬ 
ations. The teacher uses her knowledge of mental hygiene and 
clinical psychology as an aid for her creative understanding of each 
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pupil. K.ncm ledge of the general analytic concepts of personality 
development is no substitute for the effort required on the part of 
the teacher to qualify, revise, or discard such concepts when con¬ 
fronted with pupil behavior which does not fit into the neat concep¬ 
tual framework. 1 lie skilled teacher, humbled by her awareness 

of the complexities of behavior, fits the theory to the pupil, not the 
pupil to the theory. 


2. 7 he skilled teacher offers a professional service to the pupils. 

She consciously refrains from using them to serve her personal 
needs. 

Each one of us, as \vc saw in Chapter 10, wants to be loved 
and approved of. The need for reassurance against felt inadequacy 
is especially marked in the aggressively competitive culture of our 
day. Being popular or striving to become popular is a protective 
device commonly employed against self-disesteem. Instead of seek¬ 
ing reassurance by trying to make friends and become popular, 
however, the insecure individual can try to dominate and control 

others. Experiencing power over others shields one from admitting 
failure of control over oneself. 

The teacher is placed in a position which by its nature carries 
prestige and authority so far as the pupils are involved. The temp¬ 
tation to use the prestige and authority of the position for one’s 
personal needs is ever present. And the temptation is strengthened 
by the differene in age between teacher and pupils. Furthermore 
in any contest or clash of wills, the teacher realizes she cannot lose! 
Ihe structure of the classroom is thus an ideal setting for the 
teacher to work out personal tensions. It closely parallels the home 

where parents are similarly tempted to use their children as targets’ 
for their needs. b 

.1 ° StrUggle a S ainst and gradually to overcome this temptation 
requires an unquestioned conviction on the part of the teacher 

hat her job is to help pupils, not to be helped by them. Her func- 

She offers" f d T em ° f ChlldrCn thrOL 'S h hcr S P ecific skills. 

■ he offers a professional service in a professional manner. 
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To avoid misconceptions, it is important to note that the way 
in which this service is carried out qualifies our apparently rigid 
and formal statement of the teacher’s function. Warm friendliness, 
kindly understanding, a genuine and deep regard for the problems 
of pupils are by no means excluded. Indeed, they are taken for 
granted. Teachers, above all else, must care about their pupils. 
They best show their solicitude, however, by keeping their own 
anxieties and tensions out of the lives of their pupils. The classroom 
is not to be used as a clinic for the therapeutic release of the 
teacher. 

An example, recognized by every teacher, will make the mean¬ 
ing clear. Generally, one of the criteria of successful teaching is 
considered to be the number of pupils who successfully pass the 
examinations. Naturally, a teacher wants to be judged successful, 
not only because of the opinions of colleagues but also because 
evaluations and ratings cai promotions and salary increments. 
How often are the form, content, methods, and duration of instruc¬ 
tion determined by the teacher’s need to make a good showing on 
the examination? The pupils are being prepared to build or to 
maintain the teacher’s or the school’s reputation. This, it is sub¬ 
mitted, is an exploitation of pupils. It does not follow, of course, 
that a splendid record on tests inevitably implies manipulation of 
pupils by teachers. 

3. The skilled teacher will keep at the center of the teaching 
process the importance of the pupil’s feelings , not her own. 

The teacher who brings to the classroom a set of disciplined 
attitudes arising out of insight into human relations recognizes that 
she wants to have her way and that pupils want to have their way. 
She recognizes and feels her own responses and gradually learns to 
avoid projecting. She will permit pupils to develop at their own 
individual tempo and on their own level. Since she is engaged in 
performing professionally, she is not interested in becoming popular 
or in avoiding negative criticism. She is concerned primarily with 
understanding and accepting the differences expressed by the 
pupils. 
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The following excerpt is taken from the third meeting: 


paula: I can’t see why the other members of the class should have 

to listen to a girl who insists on arguing. After all, the children 

do have to learn the material, and it seems to me a waste of 

time for everyone to listen to the half-baked ideas of one or 
two members of a class. 

instructor: You think, then, that your own ideas of what is 
important should control, and that the children must learn 
the material whether it makes sense to them or not? 

paula: Well, they do have to pass the examinations. 

Lawrence: Are the children in school to pass examinations or to 
develop into mature adults? 

paula: They are there to learn what they’re supposed to learn. 

instructor: Paula, do you mean that we, the teachers, can 
decide what the children really want to learn? 

paula: Maybe they don’t want to but it seems to me they’ve 
got to. 

Lawrence: I don’t think you can force kids to learn. They’ll mem¬ 
orize answers, but I don’t call that learning. 

paula : Is it learning to allow a couple of kids to monopolize class 
time by silly argument? 

instructor : You feel, Paula, that would be unfair to the rest of 
the class who want to hear what you have to give them? 

paula: Exactly. I’m paid to teach them geography, and that’s 
what I want to do, teach them geography. 


,“ at durins ,hc 

It has been difficult for me to see that a person must be 
allowed to struggle with a problem and be offered help when he 
wants it. Previously, the pupils who seemed to strug^ ^ th ffie 
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material were a source of annoyance, but I have changed on 
this point. 

One girl is a good case in point. At the start of the year she 
seemed to be a compulsive talker. Other teachers found her 
unpleasantly aggressive; I made up my mind that I’d listen to 
her. When she found she was accepted and felt more free to 
speak her thoughts, she began to argue at any opportunity. 
Gradually this has disappeared. Just the other day, she stopped 
after class to tell me that at the beginning of the term she talked 
a great deal because she was unhappy since she simply couldn’t 
memorize lessons and wanted to make an impression. When she 
realized I was listening to her, she felt she ought to stop talking 
and think things out for herself before she spoke. Now, she went 
on to say, she thinks about what she studies, something she 
never did before, because I consider what she says important. 
She enjoys studying for the first time in her school experience. 
What accounts for Paula’s change in attitude? She was ac¬ 
cepted as she was. Her earlier attitudes expressed in the seminar 
were not condemned by the instructor. Effort was made to appre¬ 
ciate how she felt. Other points of view were introduced by students 
and instructor. She was free to accept, to reject, or to consider 
other points of view. Not feeling pressured, she did not have to 
become defensive. Since no one was insisting that she was wrong, 
she did not have to fight against an alien will. Not feeling threat¬ 
ened, she was free to become creative in her own way and at her 
own tempo. She could afford to listen and consider, since she did 
not have to fight to preserve the integrity of her feelings. 

To a professional teacher, ridiculing or being sarcastic to 
pupils is anathema—violating the dignity of the pupil by public or 
private sarcasm—is the cardinal sin in teacher-pupil relations. That 
this is not an uncommon occurrence is demonstrated by the fre¬ 
quency with which students later in their school careers comment 
on the unforgettable chagrin and deep hurt following such experi¬ 
ences on the elementary and secondary (and college) levels. 

The teacher, as a human being, obviously experiences likes 
and dislikes in relation to specific pupils. Her feelings are what they 
are. They cannot and should not be denied. They can and should, 
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however, be controlled. This is where skill and understanding 
enter. Increasing awareness of the will struggle involved in the 
teaching*-*learning process alerts the teacher. Understanding what 
is occuriing, the teacher is in a better position to struggle to con¬ 
trol, not to deny, her own reactions. At times, by professing to 
the pupils how and why she feels as she does, good or bad, she can 
make use of her reactions for the benefit of pupil growth. There is 
no recrimination or vindictiveness. The explanation of her reaction 
is an additional pedagogic device to help pupil development. 

4. 7 he skilled teacher will be concerned primarily with under¬ 
standing and not with judging the pupil. 

I he more free pupils feel to express their emotionally sincere 
reactions to the subject matter or activities in the classroom, the 
more likely is it that there will be movement toward genuine growth 
and reconstruction of attitudes. Freedom to express oneself spon¬ 
taneously is severely limited. The necessity of assimilating the social 
amenities of civilized society and of incorporating standards of 
conduct is obvious. Children must acquire a conscience (super-ego) 
a sense of what “ought to be” as opposed to what they would like 
° do 1 he tensions in this ambivalence arc labeled guilt or anxiety. 

I he important factor in the development of conscience is 
c matrix of experience in which it arises. Jt is the way in which 
and the conditions under which parents insist upon or request 
certain behavior which determine the quality and degree of anxiety 

U C rCn cxc °P* Patient, kindly, quiet insistence elicits a series of 
acquiescent reactions from children which differ markedly from 

over vhei matlC anXiCtiCS gCnCratcd b >’ hareh > ^rious, threatening, 
overwhelming parental demands. 

whidf m maIly ’ thC aduk f ° rgetS the matrix of experience out of 
And th 1 ^ SUpCrCg ° dcvclo P cd but retains the anxiety and guilt. 

dul, ' T T Wakened oners now behave a, the 

h« dbji'he 1 ' fT d ' ThC ad "" ° f, ' n “jesses toward others 

them wh!, L '° r h, T" HC S “ tS reliet “"hemning in 

he senses is self-condemnatory. This kind of process 
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often occurs when teachers moralize about pupils’ conduct. Pupils, 

we hear, are “lazy,” “inattentive,” “dumb and stupid.” “They 

don’t do their work.” The teachers who say this, however, are, very 

often, really telling us something about themselves and not about 
the pupils. 

The professional teacher’s obligation is to understand the 
dynamics of learning and teaching. She must approach her task 
in a spirit of inquiry, seeking explanations and not distributing 
punishment or dispensing rewards.* The skilled teacher is con¬ 
stantly on guard against shifting from the mental-hygienic approach 
toward pupil behavior to the moral, layman’s point of view. 

5. The skilled teacher accepts students as they are . 

The teacher who is interested in understanding and accepting 
the differences expressed by pupils will inevitably communicate this 
attitude to them. She thereby frees them to express their real feel¬ 
ings and genuine difficulties. They need not feel ashamed, guilty, 
insecure, inferior, stupid, or queer. These feelings arise because of 
anxiety in the presence of threat or punishment resulting from a 
failure to meet the standards of those who control us. 

Problems cannot be dealt with until they are recognized. 
Frequently, the most important emotional difficulties in human 
relations are denied, disguised, or rationalized. The individual, con¬ 
sequently, is concerned with resolving problems the real nature of 
which escapes him. Defenses have to be strengthened to avoid dis¬ 
covery of what lies behind them. Rationalization is built upon 
rationalization. The basic disturbances are not removed. If the 
disturbances do not abnormally interfere with one’s creativity and 
satisfactions in professional and personal relations—that is, if one’s 
defenses are adequate for successful living—there is no need to 
disturb them. One need not look for trouble. 

There is much evidence, however, to show that this condition 
is not so common as we assume. Our society is made up largely of 

* The problem of evaluating pupil performance is not relevant to the 
question of moral judgment by the teacher. 
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anxiety-laden adults. This is the chief theme not only of the profes¬ 
sional literature in clinical psychology, psychiatry, and case work 
but of modern literature, poetry, drama, politics, and morals. The 
compulsive quest for “property, prestige, and possession” to allay 
insecurity and anxiety is notorious. The vulgar din of modern 
advertising exploits not only fear of illness and the need to be 
sexually attractive but, more significantly, the American middle- 
class adults fear of being different. “Be like your neighbor. Belong 
to the crowd. Why don t you, too, go now to your nearest neighbor¬ 
hood - and get this, that, or the other thing, which every 

or actor or singer or what not, uses? You, too, 

can be a success.” 

The public-school teacher indeed has a job! Her task is to help 

pupils to express themselves, to become unafraid of their difference, 

to question, to ask for evidence, to disagree, to participate in 

decision-making, to challenge authority, to want to learn. Pupils 

must be more free than they are to communicate their real feelings, 

anxieties, fear, and criticisms. They will feel more free to do so if 

their teachers accept their differences, if the classroom atmosphere 
encourages them to be real. 

6. The skilled teacher realizes that genuine, significant learning 
stems from the creative efforts of the individual pupil. 

The pupil must discover for himself in the process of learning, 

as structured by the teacher, what, if anything, he really wants.’ 

hat takes place between teacher and pupil provides the dynamic 

conditions which will be used by the pupil in precisely the way he 

wants to use them. Whatever genuine learning takes place occuns 

when the help offered by the teacher is willingly accepted by the 

pupi . he teacher provides the aid, but she cannot motivate the 

earning. She can communicate to the pupils that it is their course, 

or c ass, or project. But they alone must answer the question “What 
do they want to do about it?” 

The present traditional pattern of “learning” does not provide 
much opportunity or exciting challenge to the positive, creative 
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efforts of the pupils. Most schools emphasize the academic curri¬ 
culum. The child’s emotional development, if attention is given to 
it at all, remains secondary. The teachers want to fill the minds 
of pupils with ideas and facts by means of lessons to be “learned.” 
The pupils “take it,” and return it. 

Under this pattern, the responsibility of the pupil is to take 
notes, cover the readings, and parrot them in recitations or ex¬ 
aminations. The pupil conforms under pressure of authority and 
grade. There is a minimum of genuine participation. 

The skilled teacher, aware of the attitudes the pupils bring 
to the classroom, can help them to participate meaningfully, not 
merely verbally. This is what happened in the case of Muriel. 


muriel: I never thought I’d adjust to this class as I have. I had 
to plow through myself to reach a point where I can speak 
without a definite rise in blood pressure, flushing of the face, 
perspiration, a lump in my throat, and a thumping in my chest 
because of wanting to say something yet not saying it for fear 
of being disapproved. I gradually came to realize that I could 
say whatever I pleased. 


7. A skillful teacher recreates herself . 

The foregoing six characteristics of the skillful teacher (there 
probably are others which could be included) assume that the 
teacher is a creative person who has gained insight into the 
teachings learning process. How is this kind of insight achieved? 

The teacher must become involved in a reorganization of her 
traditional patterns of thinking and feeling, especially feeling. 
Ideally, every teacher should have the help of a teacher-supervisor 
who understands how to help her develop professionally. Few state 
or private teachers’ colleges provide the kind of vis a vis super- 
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vision we have in mind—that is, a series of weekly hour-long 
meetings between the supervisor and individual teacher during 
which the teacher, assisted by the supervisor, struggles through the 
problem of learning how to use her professional capacities. The 
student-teacher or the practicing teacher brings her teaching prob¬ 
lems to the supervisor, who helps the teacher to discover for herself 
tentative solutions. It is m the process of discovery that insight is 
gained. The process of self-discovery is the insight. 4 

At present there are very few opportunities for teachers to 
obtain this kind of individual supervision, but the number of in- 
service workshops for improving teaching skills is increasing in the 
schools and college. Many states, independent colleges, and private 
national organizations have arranged summer workshops for 
teachers. Our own seminars at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, were set up to provide, in effect, group supervision of 
teachers interested in learning more about teaching skill. 

In the remainder of this chapter we shall examine the nature 
of the reorganization which is essential to skillful teaching per¬ 
formance. Since the teacher, herself, must undergo self-discovery, 
our attempt to communicate what is involved through writing will, 
at best, merely point to the problems. The reader’s reactions, not 
the writer’s statements, are important. 

Every teacher, as every adult, is the only expert in his or her 
life. No one person can live for another. As a matter of psycho¬ 
logical health, everyone is driven to justify (project) his attitudes, 
feelings, and behavior. To expect an adult to deny his own achieved 
sense of self-hood is tantamount to asking for a confession of failure 
in living. Nevertheless, this is precisely the risk involved in growth 
and creativity. In so far as a new integration in outlook and under¬ 
standing is achieved, the former patterns must be modified or 

surrendered. 

To assume full responsibility for deliberate decision to change 
is extraordinarily difficult. It is easy to understand why this is so. 
Decisions are reached only after conflict. Feeling and willing are 

ambivalent. One part of the self—the constructive, creative self_ 

struggles with another part—the achieved, comfortable, adjusted 
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self. The side which is to control must perforce deny and defeat 
the other side. Conflict is inevitable, and no one welcomes conflict. 

Behind the internal conflict lies some kind of fear. The tradi¬ 
tionally oriented teacher who doubts that all is well, and who at 
times would like to voice disagreement or even modify teaching 
practices, fears criticism from superiors. Psychological, and perhaps 
economic, security are at stake. The convenient and comfortable 
thing to do is to conform. The dependent self maintains approval 
through conformity. 

Another side of the teacher, however—the creative, indepen¬ 
dent side is denied self-expression. This leads to resentment and 
dissatisfaction. The sensitive teacher feels the split. Rationalizations, 
protecting oneself against felt dissatisfaction, are easy to find. This 
is the danger point. Over a sufficiently long period, after one en¬ 
gages in justifying an unwillingness to change and an inability to 
accept the risks involved, the point is reached at which the teacher 
no longer recognizes the need to change. The setting and the sys¬ 
tem outwardly stereotype the teacher, but she remains basically dis¬ 
satisfied whether she is aware of the dissatisfaction or not. Conflict 
is concealed but not resolved. The “system,” superiors, pupils, col¬ 
leagues, and parents become targets. The teacher strives to avoid 
recognizing that the conflict arises, in part, because she refuses to 
resolve her own will-guilt problem of growth. She tries to hold 
others responsible for the daily, dull, uncreative routine of teach- 
ing. Her attempt is always unsuccessful, because the real conflict 
lies within her, and she cannot get rid of her conflicting selves. 

The teacher, like all adults, must learn to accept inner conflict. 
She must learn to live with the fear and guilt which accompany 
dependent or independent willing. The teacher must learn to accept 
the different aspects of her contradictory and ambivalent person¬ 
ality. She must organically realize the utter inevitability of living 
with and in conflict. 

To accept oneself means to be responsible for one’s own deci¬ 
sions, to avoid justifications, projections, and rationalizations. To 
accept oneself means to express oneself without too much guilt or 
fear. To accept oneself means also to depend upon and to work 
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with others, recognizing that they, too, are engaged in conflicts 
which they seek to deny. 

This insight has far-reaching implications for the teacher-pupil 
relationship. The teacher who appreciates the central psychological 
problem of all growth, the will-guilt conflict, realizes the inter- 
struggle and intra-struggle of wills, the ambivalence, resistances, 
and defenses which accompany the projections of every individual. 

The pupils’ guilt in not meeting the requirements of the 
teacher is partially allayed by projecting it outward in the form 
of (defensive) criticism of others, instead of its being retained in¬ 
wardly, where it becomes criticism of self, accompanied by feelings 
of inferiority, anxiety, frustration, or hostility. The pupil who is 
not permitted to project feels inferior because, in so far as he iden¬ 
tifies with the teacher, he feels unworthy of her approval. He feels 
anxious because the support of the teacher with whom he is iden¬ 
tified is threatened. He is frustrated because he cannot express his 
difference. He becomes hostile, since he hates those responsible for 
denying him self-expression. The understanding teacher, therefore, 
tnes to ease the struggles of the pupils. She permits the children to 
project their own needs so that their sense of guilt in not meeting 
her standards is lessened rather than increased. 

The teacher tries not to add to the burden of the pupil’s strug¬ 
gle by projecting her conflict upon him. Nevertheless, the teacher, 
too, has the need to express her difference. Indeed, skilled teaching 

requires creative personalities, the constructive expression of differ¬ 
ence. 

We seem, therefore, to be faced with a dilemma. On the one 
hand, the teacher, we have said, should be on guard against pro¬ 
jecting her needs on the pupil and, on the other hand, she needs to 
express her creative difference. What form can the teacher’s differ¬ 
ence assume other than imposing her will upon the pupil and 
creating him in her image? The answer gives us the clue to the 
finest kind of teaching, the creation of a professional teaching self. 

self t6aCher USeS h er ins *8 ht and difference to recreate her teaching 

The living experience of every individual constitutes a dynamic 
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whole within which the self is continually being reorganized. When 
the specific organization of the self is more or less threatened, there 
is a proportionate rush of feeling or emotion. The sense of whole¬ 
ness is lost. It can be recovered only by getting rid of the discom¬ 
fort. The discomfort must be outwardly expressed or struggled with 
internally until a new sense of wholeness is achieved. 

The teacher projects the disturbance of one part of herself 
onto another part of herself. That is, she criticizes herself, not the 
pupil. Her will conflict between wanting her way (projecting her 
personal image upon the pupil) and wanting to help the pupil, her 
professional job, remains internalized. Her reorganization, her new 
sense of wholeness is achieved not through taking out her discom¬ 
fort on the pupil but through a positive change in herself. 

A deepened understanding of the psychological conflict in¬ 
volved in the process of change and growth strengthens the teacher 
in disciplining herself. The need to be defensive, to protect herself 
from herself, to be “right,” is considerably reduced. She accepts 
herself. She lives with her own conflicts, deals with her own am¬ 
bivalence, and assimilates her own guilt . 7 She develops a profes¬ 
sional self; that is, she does not use the pupils as targets for her 
discomfort but permits the pupils to use her for their growth. 

Every teacher possesses unused, latent, creative strength to 
undertake this arduous reorganization of feeling and attitude. Its 
achievement is as rewarding as the process is difficult. This new 
kind of teaching is not only a source of satisfaction for the teacher 
but, more important, a genuine opportunity for growth of the 
pupils. 

Receiving a certificate to teach and being appointed to a posi¬ 
tion should mark the beginning of new growth for the teacher 
rather than the end of her professional development. No one de¬ 
voted to teaching is ever quite satisfied with his or her understand- 
ing of the problems of teaching or with teaching performance. The 
problems are legion. Continuous development and inquiry and 
doubt and partial success and recognized failure are all part of 
genuine concern with one’s profession. Professional discussion with 
colleagues in a spirit of mutual help and understanding should be 
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the order of every day. Communication should be sought with 
supervisors and principals and superintendents concerning the 
problems of all. Enlivened parent-teacher meetings concerned with 
basic problems of the philosophy of education, newer methods of 
instruction, evaluation, and curriculum content should be led by 

parent leaders. Much more attention should be paid to how the 
children feel and what they think. 

J 

I he time, place, and opportunity for such activities have to 
be decided upon by each group of teachers. 1 lie point is that, with¬ 
out a vital concern with the profession of teaching, little if any of 
this will occur. 1 he teacher, in time, then finds herself on a tread¬ 
mill, having lost much of her passion for teaching. To rediscover 
the joy and satisfaction of the adventure of teaching is a renewal 
of one s faith in the importance of teachers in a democratic society. 


Problems for Discussion 


1. Often one hears a parent remark, “Eve sacrificed the best 

years of my life to my family -.” What is the nature of the 

sacrifice”? Hasn’t the parent done precisely what he or she wanted 
to do? Why, then, call it “sacrifice”? 

T Is there anything psychologically unsound about the com¬ 
mon expression “If I were you, what I would do is -.”? 

3. Can any pupil “misbehave,” or is all behavior what it has 
to be? 


A pupil charged with disrupting the work of a class is 
given detention for a week. The teacher remarks, “I’m sorry to do 
this but I have to teach you to behave yourself.” Why do you 
approve or disapprove of this procedure? 

5. Some pupils, it has been observed, simply do not want to 
earn. Do some teachers simply not want to teach? 

6. Can a teacher be highly skilled and have a record of fifty 

percent failure in the final class examination? If every member of 

the class of thirty successfully passes the final examination, is the 
teacher necessarily highly skilled? 
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7. Do pupils, at times, make the teacher angry or does the 
teacher permit herself to become angry? How can the teacher learn 
to deal with her anger? For example, several pupils had been whis¬ 
pering while the teacher was explaining a difficult theorem in plane 
geometry. Other pupils were annoyed at the whispering, and the 
teacher s control was being sorely tried. What is happening psycho¬ 
logically? How would a skillful teacher deal with this situation? 

8. Do you feel that your own biases derived from the social 
and economic class to which you belong affect or will affect your 
judgment of your pupils 5 differences? Are you aware of any ethnic, 
religious, or social points of view you hold which will block your 
acceptance of the different points of view of your pupils? 

9. Can a teacher transfer her insights and experience to the 
pupils? 

10. Does one necessarily learn from experience? Furthermore, 
may not additional experience confirm bad habits? 

11. What is involved in recreating one’s self? 
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Chapter Twelve 


Zhe Propositions of 
Modem Ceaming 


■ HE PAST FORTY years of work in the allied fields of psy¬ 
chiatry, mental hygiene, child guidance, clinical psychology, and 
social case work have revolutioned the understanding of personality 
development. Even though we have scarcely scratched the surface 
in exploring the complexities of personality formation, real progress 
has been made in revealing new horizons and different dimensions. 
The radical character of the change lies in the approach rather than 
in the content. We are beginning to ask new questions and to 
formulate different kinds of problems. In brief, a new conceptual 
framework has been, and is in process of being, developed. 

The impact of this new approach on education has been felt 
but has not as yet reached down into the majority of teachers 5 
colleges of the country. Many books, texts, and monographs in edu¬ 
cation use the newer language, but the full implications of the 
concepts for the teaching<-> learning process have not been made 
clear. The relatively few teachers’ colleges in which a genuine 
attempt is made to communicate the new approach to teaching 
and the relatively few schools in which real effort to put it into 

practice is made stand out in sharp contrast to the more traditional 
schools of the country. 

It may be helpful, therefore, to bring together in a single 
chapter some of the basic propositions supporting the new 
teachinglearning process which have been described in this 
book and which are derived from the clinical studies of personality 
development. The following list of propositions has, in varying 
degree, a great deal of support from inquiry that is psychologically, 
sociologically, and psychiatrically oriented. 1 Each proposition is, of 
course, only a partial aspect and statement of the purposive striv¬ 
ing which characterizes genuine involvement in a learning 
situation. 

1. The pupil learns only what he is interested in learning. 

This assumption seems so obvious and simple that one won¬ 
ders why it requires discussion. A close examination will soon reveal 
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its complexity. Let us start with a current axiom in education, “The 
pupil learns by doing. 55 We immediately raise the question “The 
pupil learns what by doing what?” 

An individual does not necessarily learn by doing. He is more 
likely to learn by doing if what he is doing interests him. One 
always does what one wants to do. But what one decides to do 
must be distinguished from why one decides to do it. The choice 
must not be confused with the reasons for the choice. Suppose, for 
example, that a pupil is required to study the distribution of min¬ 
erals in the United States. There is no inherent interest on the 
part of the pupil in the problem. The pupil, in fact, dislikes the 
task. There are many more interesting matters which attract his 
attention. He is interested, however, in competing with other pupils 
for prestige, in getting grades as good as or better than those of a 
brother or sister. The pupil is interested in passing the examination 
for prestige, not in learning about the distribution of minerals. 
The focus of interest is a chief determinant in the quality of per¬ 
formance. In our example, the pupil’s orientation is toward answer¬ 
ing the teacher’s questions, passing the examinations, and achieving 
the resulting prestige, not toward the problems, economic, social, 
or political, involved in such study. 

Moreover, in studying the distribution of minerals, or any 
other subject, merely because it is required, the pupil acquires 
171 any bad habits of study. The pupil does not follow through inter¬ 
esting leads, since inherent interest is lacking. Superficial memoriza¬ 
tion of external data, the minimum requirement to get by, will do. 
Again, being required to study materials or engage in activities 
alien to his vital interest sets up in the pupil resistance and blocks 
to the materials which are difficult to overcome in later years. How 
roany adults, for example, who as children were compelled to study 
algebra and geometry push aside a relatively simple statistical table? 
A person learns best when he has his own purposeful goals to 
Motivate and guide his learning activity. For genuine learning to 
occur, the pupil himself must see the reason for studying and recog- 
oize the value the data have for his goals. This is illustrated in the 
relationships of several teachers in our seminar to their supervisors. 
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The following excerpt gives us their different reactions to a super¬ 
visor’s attitudes. 


Elizabeth : One of our supervisors set up a workshop for us. We 
all looked forward to it. We came to the workshop and we 
were amazed. She started lecturing to us, and we didn’t like 
her authoritative, dominating attitude. We were terribly dis- 
appointed. A few of my friends and I were interested in teach¬ 
ing arithmetic along some of the newer lines. I asked the 
supervisor, “Aren’t we going to discuss these new methods 
and have a chance to tell everybody what we think?” We 
weren’t given the chance, so some of us dropped out of the 
workshop. 

instructor: Well, that wasn’t much of a help. Our problem is: 
How do you help your principal or supervisor to understand 
what you’re trying to do? 

Elizabeth : The other day I said to her that I wanted some help 
and that some of my friends wanted help on the new way to 
teach arithmetic but we felt that we didn’t have much of a 
chance to discuss it at the first few meetings and wouldn’t 
she want to give us a chance to help us by hearing what we 
had to say. And she said, “Of course.” And we plan to go 
back and work on this at the worshop with her. We’re all 
quite excited about it. 


If what one does follows directly from wholehearted interest 
in the doing rather than from indirect results or objectives, learning 
is more likely to take place. Significant learning is a function of 
personal goals. 

2. It is important that the pupil share in the development and 
management of the curriculum. 

Volumes could be written, and, indeed, have been written, 
regarding this important proposition. 2 Outstanding leaders in edu- 
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cation (W. H. Kilpatrick and his students, among others) have 
argued for years about the need for curriculum change. Leading 
state teachers 5 colleges have special divisions or departments con¬ 
cerned with curriculum development. They all emphasize the need 
for pupil participation in developing curriculum content. Most 
teachers have read some of the literature or have attended “courses 55 
dealing with the problem. Nevertheless, most primary and sec¬ 
ondary schools in the country (except for the first few grades in 
the elementary schools) maintain a fairly rigid curriculum handed 
down from above and imposed upon the pupils. Even where there 
is acknowledgment of pupil participation, the so-called participa¬ 
tion is nothing more than the teacher’s manipulation of pupils so 
that what she wants them to do seems to originate with them. 

Unless pupils share in shaping the direction of their learning, 
it is unlikely that there can be, by definition, purposeful self- 
direction. Intelligent behavior requires purposive planning. Chil¬ 
dren cannot learn how to plan and manage unless they have the 
opportunity to plan and manage. Children cannot learn the mean¬ 
ing of responsible, democratic cooperation unless they share respon¬ 
sibility and experience the meaning of cooperation. 

Under the present arrangements the school administrators try 

to control the whole educative structure. Methods, materials, ob- 
• • 

jectives, time, place, and final evaluation are generally determined 

by school authorities. The pupils h ave little, if anything, to say. 

d he teacher knows the ends to be achieved—that is, she decides 

what pupils “ought to” learn, during what periods of time, and 

by what procedures. When one stops to reflect on this, it strikes 

one as being decidedly undemocratic and certainly false psycho¬ 
logically. 

An active pupil with ongoing, vital interests wants to explore 
and investigate. The teacher is there to help him organize and 
develop his purpose. Through interaction, they built a changing 
curriculum. They plan together in light of pupil needs as well as 
school or community requirements. Pupils as well as teacher sug¬ 
gest resources. Responsibility is shared throughout the activity as 
well as in evaluation, which is ongoing and part of the learning 

experience. 
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A few simple illustrations will perhaps convey more of the 
meaning of pupil participation than the abstract analysis. The 
school readers designed for the younger pupils describe the early 
cave man. Apart from the fact that the historic treatment of the 
cave man in these readers is questionable, why not encourage the 
children to discuss the milkman, policeman, and fireman if, and 
when, they show interest? Instead of only teacher-arranged trips 
to museums, which are so often dreary, dull, and tiring (although 
far more rewarding for most pupils than the use of printed mate¬ 
rials), why not, at a time when children show interest or can be 
stimulated, suggest and help them to set up their own museum? * 

Note, in the following exchange, how the instructor seeks to 
encourage the members to share with him in the determination of 
the content of the meetings. About twenty minutes after the begin- 
ning of the second meeting of one of the seminar groups, the fol¬ 
lowing exchange occurred: 


nancy: I don’t think we are really talking about meaningful 
problems. We don’t know each other very well. We’re trying 
to build a common language. I don’t think we’ve made a sin¬ 
gle point once this evening. 

instructor: Perhaps we feel a bit uncomfortable in one another’s 
presence. 

nancy: That’s exactly what I wanted to say. I think we’re afraid 
of the impression we’re going to make on each other. 
ned: I think that’s so. We’re feeling out each other. 
instructor: And, perhaps, wondering, too, what I think of it all? 
harry [turning to the instructor ]: I’d like to know what kind of 
meeting we’re having. 

* Some readers may know the story of the young miss, seven years of age, 
whose class had been taken to visit and observe the Grand Central Terminal 
in New York City. When asked by her father that evening at the dinner table, 
And tell me, dear, what did you see at Grand Central Station?” she replied 
simply, A kitty.” This is no condemnation of the field trip as such. It means 
that the trip was, probably, poorly led. 
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instructor: I guess the kind you want. It seems to me all of 
you are quite in order trying to discover what you want to do. 
It is your meeting, and therefore I feel each of you should feel 
perfectly free to ofTer suggestions or criticisms. 
harry: You haven’t proposed any plan, and I just wonder if we 
know what we’re talking about or what to talk about. All 
you did was to indicate to us that the question we had decided 
to consider was how one becomes a skilled teacher and that’s 


all. I don’t think any of us knows how to look at the problem. 

nancy: Isn’t this exactly what our pupils are like in the class¬ 
room? They come in and want to be told what to do and 
wonder what they are supposed to do, and, unless they are 
told, they won’t do anything. 

instructor: All of us, I think, would agree. Let’s be patient with 
one another, take time, and see whether we can’t decide on 
the issues which each of us considers important. Perhaps we’ll 
discover some common problems. 

Jim. I think we all have questions, but we’re waiting for some¬ 
one else to raise a question. 

dave. I think what Jim just said is that he’s afraid of being disap¬ 
proved of. 


nancy: I think we’re behaving like our kids in the grade school 
on Monday morning. Everybody sits back and waits for some¬ 
body else to do something. Everyone’s afraid of everyone else. 

Jerry. I find that in my classes on Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 

and Friday. [Laughter'} 

instructor: I don’t mind confessing I’m a little afraid, too. May¬ 
be we should explore the element of fear that’s been brought 
up several times. 

harry. Its interesting what just took place. I was examining a 

question and wondering whether or not it would be approved 

by the group. I suddenly realized that I was thinking I better 
make a good impression. 
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The reader has probably noted, in the foregoing excerpt, the 
fear of disapproval operating. The members are afraid to reveal 
their uncertainty to one another or to the instructor. Harry wants 
the instructor to take over in the comfortable traditional manner. 
The instructor, in his comments, is trying to communicate the feel¬ 
ing that the members are free to structure the meeting as they see 
fit around the theme of skilled teaching . Several of them indicate 
that fear and resistance are operating. After Jerry’s remark, which 
released the tension, the instructor suggested a point of departure 
which the members themselves raised. The issue of skilled teaching 
can be approached from a number of points of view. This group 
started where the members wanted to start. The remainder of the 

evening was devoted to a discussion of the areas they were to 
explore. 

Suppose high-school seniors were asked, and felt free to reply 
to, what they wanted in their senior curriculum. What would they 
say? They were asked, and this is their answer: they wanted to 
discuss vocations, what to do with their leisure time, how their 
home and family life could be improved, how they could get and 
hold jobs, how they could learn apart from the resources of books, 
and what they should believe. And they wanted a share in the 
management of the school. 8 

Suppose a social-science unit on Personality Development or 
Human Relations were developed by the seniors and the teacher 
around these pupil needs? How would this experience, of both 
teacher and pupils, compare with a traditional social-science course 
with respect to interest, motivation, pupil participation, amount 
and quality of work, and results? 

The pupil who is permitted to contribute to the conditions 
and content of his education is creating his material, his organiza¬ 
tion. He is expressing himself under the guidance, but not the 
control, of the teacher. He is creatively involved in, and not 
obliquely concerned with, his education.* 

* The conclusion should not be drawn that pupils alone should determine 
what they are to be concerned with in their school responsibilities. This was 
discussed in Chapter 5. 
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3. Learning is integral. 


The quality of learning depends upon the quality of the 
experience one undergoes. Any experience which tends to separate 
knowing, feeling, and willing cannot result in a sense of completion 
or wholeness. Fulfillment of purpose is followed by a relaxed emo¬ 
tional tone. Knowing, feeling, and willing flow one into the other 
and into new purposes. 

Genuine learning is not an additive experience but a remaking 
of experience. Learning is integrative and creative. What is “inte¬ 
grated” and “created”? The experience of every individual must 
be perceived, understood, and felt as a whole. Every person must 
uniquely translate whatever he undergoes so that it fits in with his 


present meanings, needs, and purposes. The pupil cannot be forced 
into a creative translation of his ongoing experiences. He cannot 
be coerced to translate materials which he neither understands nor 


feels. If he is coerced, creativity is blocked and frustration follows. 


Perhaps this accounts for the repetition of so much subject matter 

—history, for example—in the elementary school, secondary school, 

and college. The subject matter is “taught,” but it is not really 
learned. 


Learning means that the person synthesizes, integrates, and 
assimilates during an ongoing process in which his own felt needs 
are illuminated, his perceptions sensitized, his understanding deep¬ 
ened, and his will crystallized. The dominating quality of such an 
experience is a sense of satisfying completion. The individual has 
created something for himself and by himself. Some purpose or 

problem has been momentarily and creatively resolved. He feels 
whole. 


Classified knowledge, of course, has a logic of its own. There is 
a synthesis created by author or teacher for purposes of presenta¬ 
tion to others. The unity built into books or lectures may be a 
condition but it cannot become a substitute for the synthesis cre¬ 
ated by the learner. T he pupil who accepts the additive nature of 
traditional instruction is not unifying his own learning. He is 
merely an echo of an echo. His knowledge is specious, verbal, 
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informational, anything but creative, since it is not a part of him 
but of someone else, superficially added on to him. Bits of knowl¬ 
edge have, in this case, failed to be translated into learning wholes. 

The pupil is required, for example, to study the routes of 
early American explorers, the American Revolution, the difference 
between acids and bases, compound clauses, the geography of his 
state, and so on. The several topics have a unity of their own. The 
teacher can also designate a unity through the statement of a prob¬ 
lem. What holds the data together for the pupil? 

It is a truism that people learn, if they do, through their own 
experience. Nursery-school teachers generally operate according to 
this obvious principle. Once the child passes into the regular classes 
of the schools, however, other peoples’ experiences, become a kind 
of second- or third-hand experience through which he is supposed 
to learn. The pupil certainly does learn something. He gains experi¬ 
ence, as he passes into the higher grades, in concealing his real 
feelings or genuine interests. He learns how to avoid or appease 
authority with least risk to himself. He learns how distasteful and 
boring most books can become. He learns how to verbalize rather 
than to face his reality. He substitutes language for genuine feeling, 
genuine interest, and genuine motivation. He parrots the experience 
of others because he has little opportunity to create and integrate 
his own. “Ego-involvement is, as the phrase implies, a condition of 
total participation of self—as knower, as organizer, as observer, as 
status seeker, and as socialized being. 4 

Interest in, attention to, and selection and organization of data 
occur in the process of living experience. The pupil reacts to and 
with the material presented. What he accepts or rejects, what he 
makes his own in the situation, depends upon the constellation 
of his needs and purposes present at any given time. Without the 
presence of felt need and impelling purpose, which give personal 
meaning to a situation, the pupil merely goes through a mechani¬ 
cal, routine performance. 

Learning to write English well, for example, cannot be deter¬ 
mined by the teacher’s or by an author’s style. Such skill is usually 
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acquired if the pupil wants to write English well. “The style is the 
man. Teachers of English particularly, and college instructors 
generally, ruefully admit that the task of teaching most pupils to 
express themselves well through the spoken or written word is almost 
hopeless. The principal reason should be obvious: The pupils do 
not care. Whatever the reasons, the pupils feel no need of their 
own, and genuine motivation cannot be imposed or drilled into 
anyone. The pupil learns only what he wants to learn. 

4 . Learning depends upon wanting to learn. 

This assumption is closely allied to the preceding one—namely, 
that learning is integral. Let us continue with the illustration of 
writing English well. What, for example, determines the choice of 
a phrase in a pupil s English composition? One approach frequently 
used in high school is to assign pupils a list of synonyms and anto¬ 
nyms in sentences. The average pupil dutifully compiles the sen¬ 
tences, frequently calling upon an older brother or sister or his 
parents for help during the homework. How much more effective 
would the pupil’s choice of words and sentences be if the situation 
being described were perceived by him and he wanted to express 
his perception. The felicitous choice of a phrase Hows from the 

spontaneous expression of pupil interest. The pupil wants to express 
himself. 

Pupils do want to learn. They want to learn about what inter¬ 
ests them. They want to learn how to control their tempers, how 
to get along with one another and members of the opposite sex, 
ow to be more comfortable when expressing themselves before a 
group, how to improve their relations with their parents, how to 

accept negative criticisms more graciously, how to improve their 
personal appearance. 

An objection may be raised that these problems deal only with 
the personal and social relations of the pupil. “Only?” What other 
problems can compete with or are more important than the per¬ 
sonal and social relations of pupils? The names of the counties in 
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the state? The source of the Nile River? The Louisiana Purchase? 
The characters in Scott’s Ivanhoe ? Euclid’s axioms? The diameter 
of Saturn? 

The inference is not to be drawn that economic geography, 
geometry, constitutional history, comparative literature, or any 
other formal discipline or applied subject matter should not be 
considered. The issue is: “Does the pupil need to or want to learn 
that discipline?” The problem is: “How can the teacher encourage 
the pupil to want to learn?” It is pointless to compel the pupil to 
“learn” what he does not want or is not ready to learn. 

Romeo and Juliet, Helen of Troy, and Paris may be magnifi¬ 
cent and highly artistic portrayals for the mature, sensitive reader 
or teacher. But unless the ground work is carefully prepared with 
the pupil, the artistry of Shakespeare and Homer cannot compare, 
in the pupil’s judgment, to the idiom of Frankie and Johnnie . 
Encourage the pupils to tell why the Frankie and Johnnie ballad is 
so “marvelous.” Inquire how it differs from Romeo and Juliet . 
Lead the pupil to want to explore the differences and likenesses. 
He will want to if his interest is alive. 

Children love jigsaw and crossword puzzles. They realize what 
the final objective is, and they know, more or less, how to go about 
achieving it. Algebra and geometry are elaborate, refined puzzles 
and offer delightful rewards. Mathematics can be made lots of fun 
if the pupil wants to learn mathematics. He will not want to unless 
he perceives what is involved. It is quite likely that distaste for 
arithmetic, algebra, and geometry results from poor instruction 
rather than pupil incompetence. The teacher too often starts with 
her interest, not with those of most of the pupils. Patient inquiry 
during the first few days or weeks concerning what bothers the 
pupil, giving him full and free opportunity to express himself about 
felt confusion concerning basic concepts, and helping him to work 
out for himself correct solutions lays the groundwork for a vital 
interest in wanting to move ahead and learn. Even calculus has 
been successfully taught in many high schools where it is an 
elective . 

Here are a few examples of how several teachers, aware of 
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the importance of wanting to learn, tried to encourage their pupils. 
At the same time, they recognized that the teacher cannot always 
depend upon self-motivation. 


Jim: Have you ever watched your own children play? Aren’t they 
constructive? 

Elizabeth: Yes. 

jim: Well, then, why don’t we, in the social-activities program, 
allow children to play in their own constructive way? 

ELIZABETH : Certainly it is true that children are constructive. But 
limits have to be drawn. 7 here is a factor of time, and there 
is a factor of efficiency. Then there is a difference between 
very young children and older people. Older people have a 
wider range of activities. T heir motives are more crystallized. 
They can make better choices, and I don’t think children 
should be left alone so much to follow their own bents and 
directions. Young children don’t really know what they are 

going to need, and there has to be much more direction than 
the more progressive schools have given. 

Jim. No, I m not talking about letting them do everything them¬ 
selves. I m talking about their starting point. The starting 
point should be their interest. 

instructor: Isn’t this the fundamental problem here? Can any¬ 
one motivate anyone else, make them learn, if they do not 
want to learn? 

Jim: All right. Let’s take a specific example. Suppose at the end 
of two months you said to the fourth-graders, “Children, there 
hasn’t been very much arithmetic learned, has there? Now, I 
think we’ve got to learn some arithmetic for the remainder of 
the semester. Nancy, what do you say, is that all right? 

nancy. Well, I don’t know, if the children hadn’t learned any 
arithmetic and they were given reasons why it was necessary 
to learn the arithmetic, I think most children would under¬ 
stand that, at least, you give them the chance to tell you how 
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they feel. They have to play some part in what is going to 
take place. I had a little boy, Dickie, who just would not do 
the arithmetic work for me,* and I said, “Very well, Dickie, 
if you don’t want to learn arithmetic, you won’t learn it. I 
know a little boy who would like this workbook, and if you 
don’t mind, I’d like to take him yours at the end of the week.” 
Dickie was puzzled. When the class was over, I said to Dickie, 
“You know, Dickie, I’m sorry you don’t feel like studying 
arithmetic. You see, you’ll pass everything else, and then you’ll 
go on to the next grade, but you won’t know arithmetic, and 
I think you’re going to find that’s going to be too bad, to 
have to come back to this class next year and study some 
arithmetic.” Dickie had a cousin in the class. He came up 
next day and asked me for the book. He said he wanted to be 
with his cousin next year in the class and he thought he would 
study the arithmetic. There may be any number of reasons, 
but what’s important, I think, is that Dickie was helped to 
want to study arithmetic. 
instructor: Suppose he had not wanted to? 

Stanley: It seems to me the generalization is that the needs of 
the children must be determined by their own interest but also 
by the interest of society, and somehow they have got to be 
put together. 

instructor: The question is, how? 

john: I don’t think that giving children reasons motivates them. 
instructor: You mean, John, that if you told a twelve-year-old 
who doesn’t want to practice the piano that she’ll be sorry 
later on, and you gave her sixty-five reasons, she would still 
not want to practice. 

john : Indeed. But I still feel that you can appeal to the interest 
of a class, why they think they should study something, and 
that they would understand. Well, now look, you don’t wait 

* Nancy’s expression, “Dickie would not do the arithmetic work for me ” 
is of interest. The “for me” reflects, probably, that part of Nancy which needs 
to control the pupil. Were she really convinced that the pupil had to make the 
decision, she would not have added the “for me.” Furthermore, Nancy’s remarks 
are threatening. 
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for a two-year-old to run across the street; he’ll get hurt. I 
grant that we’ll get better learning if the youngster initiates 
his own study, but there are times when that simply is impos¬ 
sible. The age of the child and the importance of the subject 
make a difference. I think we’ve gone overboard criticizing 
authority. We reach a point where we say that children don’t 
have to learn anything except what they want. That is just 
as bad as the old authoritarian approach. I think it’s a mistake 
to be for progressive education or against it. There are many 
facets to learning. I refuse to be shoved into an either-or 
position. Sometimes a carefully thought-out plan for the day 
should be thrown to the winds because the interest of the 
children is keyed up to discuss something they want, and it has 
some kind of relevance to your over-all plan. For example, a 
blind man spoke at our assembly today and for two classes we 
discussed certain implications of that speech. Tomorrow, on 
the other hand, we will continue with the objective of this 
class planned at the beginning of the year. I think the teacher’s 
skill comes into play in having a flexible plan, knowing how 
and when to gear the children’s interests to various parts or 
areas of the study. We ought to have more imagination. 


John has stated the matter in a nutshell. “We ought to have 

more imagination.” Teachers who are convinced that the most 

constructive learning flows from wanting to learn will be on the 

alert to try to discover approaches to subject matter which are close 
to the interest of the pupils. 

The assumption that learning depends upon wanting to learn 
can also be appreciated by considering a fundamental misconcep¬ 
tion of the vocational-guidance movement. The batteries of tests 
reveal, let us say, that pupil A scores high in the field of engineer¬ 
ing and pupil B very low. Should the vocational counselor, there¬ 
fore, direct A into engineering and B away from it? Suppose A 
wants to enter personnel work as a career and B wants to become 
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an electronics engineer. How much weight should be given to the 
drives of the pupil in the absence of high aptitude? Contrariwise, 
how important are aptitudes if interest and motivation are low? 
To what extent are aptitudes “givens,” and to what degree may 
they be developed as a product of genuine interest and driving 
motivation? To what extent will ability be exercised if the indi¬ 
vidual is not interested in performance? (We are aware that degree 
of interest and test scores have a high correlation but we are here 
considering the cases in which the correlation is low.) 

The more alert vocational-guidance counselors are aware of 
these problems. In addition to scoring aptitudes and obtaining pro¬ 
files, therefore, they use interviewing to discover what the pupil 
wants to do. Apart from the “talented” pupils, abilities or aptitudes 
in most directions are widely distributed among normally intelligent 
pupils, or the potentialities for development are present. Whether 
the potentialities will be realized depends primarily upon whether 
the pupil wants to learn. How many readers regret not having con¬ 
tinued their early musical education? Few would have become 
world-famous performers, but almost all would give a great deal 
for the satisfaction of self-expression through music. What hap¬ 
pened? For whatever reasons, in most cases, they did not want to 
practice. Learning depends upon wanting to learn. 

5. An individual learns best when he is free to create his own 
responses in a situation . 

This assumption is implicit in the four preceding assumptions. 
Let us look closely at the usual procedure in the classroom. The 
teacher assigns work. The assignment has a logical place in the 
organization of the materials as viewed by the author of the text, 
or the teacher, or both. The end product or objectives of the mate¬ 
rials as seen by the teacher, however, have little significance in the 
ongoing present experience of the pupil. The teacher is interested 
in presenting a certain amount of data rather than in discovering 
its functional meaning for the pupils. The following excerpt is an 
apt illustration. 
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ELIZABETH: Let me give you an example of what I mean. Some 
of the teachers and the supervisors met today to discuss certain 
topics. We, the teachers, had chosen those topics during the 
summer. We wanted to discuss curriculum changes. Now what 
happens? Our supervisor mentioned a topic that she thought 
ought to interest us, and for the next two hours we talked 
about die topic which she said we ought to be interested in. 
I’m wondering if we don’t do that same sort of thing to our 
pupils? The supervisor certainly has a way of motivating us, 
she thinks. Specifically, the supervisor was interested in the 
topic of how to improve the morals of the children. As you 
know, the papers have been filled with news about drug ad¬ 
dicts among the teen-agers. We teachers, though, are interested 
in changing the curriculum regarding social studies. Well, we 
had to spend all of our time listening to what the supervisor 
was interested in, rather than in discussing what we were in¬ 
terested in, what we came to that meeting to talk about. The 

supervisor was the only one who spoke during the entire 
meeting. 

nancy: In effect, what we’re pointing out is the actual authori¬ 
tarian attitude of the teacher. You weren’t able to discuss 

what interested you, and you weren’t interested in what she 
talked about. 


From the learner’s point of view, there are no future or de¬ 
ferred values in the data. His present experience is the only experi¬ 
ence he undergoes. He interacts with the teacher, the other pupils, 
and the data in light of immediate meanings. What meanings? 

o answer this, one would have to hear from the pupil. How does 
he define the present teachinglearning situation? What ten¬ 
sions or pressures does he experience? What is at stake? What and 
whom does he fear? What use is he now making of the data? 

oes he reply to the teacher’s question with the answer she wants 
and expects? Is he competing with classmates for her favorable 
opinion or for their deference? Does he feel free to respond to the 
situation in a spontaneous, creative way? Is he free to select, direct, 
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modify, criticize, or reject what he sees or hears in his learning 
situation? 

Unless the teacher-pupil-group relations are characterized by 
mutual respect for difference as well as likeness, the pupil will fear 
expressing himself. He will not risk revealing his confusion, uncer¬ 
tainty, boredom, disagreement, or sometimes, his enthusiasms and 
insights. Unless the pupil feels free to respond in his own way, he 
cannot creatively integrate into his immediate experience what is 
being presented (see Chap. 8). 

The pupil exists in a continuous stream of experience of which 
he is the center. He interacts only with those experiences which at 
any given moment can be used by him, to serve some need. He 
alone consciously judges or dimly perceives the meaning and impact 
of his experience. From the point of view of others—of the teacher, 
for example—he may misinterpret or misperceive or distort. This 
cannot readily be discerned unless the pupil is free to communicate 
his judgments and perceptions, whatever they are. He cannot learn 
to modify or change his habitual responses unless he is willing to 
share with and communicate to others how he really feels, per¬ 
ceives, and thinks. 

Each of us, in brief, perceives a private world which consti¬ 
tutes reality. That the individual’s perceptions are biased, distorted, 
and self-justifying is a commonplace observation. In order to check 
individual perception against social perceptions—that is, against 
the situation perceived by others less involved emotionally in the 
experience—the individual must feel free to react sincerely and to 
communicate his genuine response. The teacher cannot help the 
pupil unless she understands his frame of reference. The pupil will 
not share his ideas, feelings, and beliefs unless he feels unthreatened 
and comfortable in his relations with the teacher. He learns best 
when he is free to respond in his own way. 

Every individual tends to protect his core personality by an 
“envelope” whose contours coincide with the attitudes held by him 
at any given time and in any given situation. “The envelope . . . 
is the process [italics ours] that stands between the individual’s de¬ 
velopment and the environmental pressure. It is the individual’s 
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means of protecting himself from the social trends, or of utilizing 
them to enrich and work out his goals.” 5 Any genuine learning 
experience must be directed to the felt needs and purposes of the 
pupil. 

6 . Learning depends upon not knowing the answers. 

Knowing an answer without recognizing the problem blocks 
understanding and discovery. Unless the learner faces a problem 
and is challenged by it, the solution can have little learning value. 

Recognizing the relations between principals, hypotheses, and 
practice is the important difference between a vocation and a pro¬ 
fession. A service-station attendant, let us say, knows how to change 
the motor oil in an automobile. He has acquired practical skill over 
a period of time. Suppose the car owner asks, “Why do you change 
the oil?” 1 he attendant replies that the oil is dirty. The owner 
wants to know why dirty oil should be changed. The attendant 
answers, “It’s not good for the engine.” Should the owner persist 
with “Why not?” the attendant might say something about scored 
cylinders or carbon deposit. The attendant thinks he knows the 
answer, but he doesn’t even recognize the problem. The problem 
has to do with the various hypotheses which might explain the 
destruction of the metal walls of the cylinder. There is no agree¬ 
ment on the part of automoitive engineers regarding this. Some 
evidence points to temperature changes in the cylinder walls as the 
chief factor. I he point is that the attendant does not possess a 
body of general principles which enable him to extend, modify, or 
alter his practice so as to increase learning and acquire greater 
control over his practice. T here can be no meaningful answer to a 
question which does not arise. For a solution to be significant, the 
problem must be stated. 

The history of science is replete with the value of the unex¬ 
plained and unexpected. What cannot be explained by the currently 
accepted scientific laws is precisely the point of departure of scien¬ 
tific pursuit. Science discovers solutions by explaining error, excep¬ 
tions, and the unexpected. 
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This is the situation in most classrooms. The ordinary English, 
history, or mathematics class, for example, deals with answers’ 
which have little significance to the pupils. Pupils are not interested 
in outcomes because they are not involved in any real questions. 
Pupils are interested in knowing answers to the teacher's questions 
in order to satisfy the teacher. This, naturally, makes it difficult 
for them to learn. They know the answers to questions which they 
do not raise. To learn, they need to raise their own questions, whose 
answers they do not know. Being involved, they will want to dis¬ 
cover, if they can, how to get rid of their dissatisfaction or how to 
satisfy their curiosity. 

The teacher, aware of the spark of self-directed motivation of 
the pupils, will encourage the will to learn. She starts where the 
pupils are, not where she would like them to be. A group of pupils 
showing interest in a common problem meet with her. How do 
they want to proceed? What materials or resources do they think 
they will need? Which pupils want to do what? Who is to decide? 

These are the kinds of problems of procedure and content 
which the pupils see as their own. One could say almost with cer¬ 
tainty that the children would be genuinely involved, since they 
would be creatively expressing their real selves. Group cooperation, 
learning to work with others, learning to assume (without being 
coerced into) responsibility, wanting to discover, and wanting to 
put effort into the discovery are products of self-initiated inquiry 
on the part of the pupils. 

7. Every pupil learns in his own way. 

This statement is proclaimed in theory as often as it is vio¬ 
lated in practice. Teachers know that this is essentially sound, yet 
they set up standard assignments, procedures, and criteria for 
evaluation. There are no living average pupils. An “average” is a 
quantitative, mathematical, abstract concept. Every pupil is differ¬ 
ent. His differences constitute his individuality. Every pupil has 
different tensions, needs, creativity, imagination, and abilities. The 
individual who is blocked in expressing himself will experience 
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frustration, tensions, and anxiety. This interferes with constructive 

learning. If he doesn’t feel like expressing himself and is coerced 

into it, he will also experience hostility, aggression, and anxiety, all 

of which block learning. Pupils should be permitted, much more 

than they are, to develop at their own tempo and in their own way, 

within the limitations of time, size of class, and external require¬ 
ments. 

It follows that the teacher who accepts this point of view will 
not expect the same outcomes from all pupils. Each pupil takes 
from his school experience what he wants and is able to take—no 
more and no less. To bribe, coerce, threaten, demand, or punish 
children (by poor grades) as a way of getting them to “learn” is 
to destroy their will to learn creatively. The pupil’s difference is 
submerged and denied. He does not genuinely learn what the 
teacher wants; instead he conforms to the classroom ritual and 
routine. He does learn how to avoid an open contest of wills, how 
to keep his real feelings and interests from being trampled upon by 
an alien will. The pity of it is that the pupil wants to be helped to 
clarify his feelings and ideas but is discouraged. 

How strange a conclusion we reach ! The teachers are largely 

responsible for the pupil’s not wanting to learn. Teachers want the 

pupil to learn in their way, not really accepting the fact that every 
pupil learns in his own way. 

This does not mean, we emphasize again, that a school class¬ 
room is to be changed into a clinic. There is a reality of school 
requirements; there are legitimate problems which pupils find diffi¬ 
cult to overcome, and which they need to learn to meet. Opposi¬ 
tion, challenge, and struggle are all-important elements in growth, 
t is the manner, the way, in which teachers use the external 
requirements to help the pupils which is in issue. 

A striking example of what can happen if a student is en¬ 
couraged but not coerced is found in a written statement by an 
° er teacher who had not participated very much in the first six 
meetings of one of the seminars. In the seventh meeting, she was 
rat er active. After the meeting, the instructor privately remarked 
on the change of pace on her part, which all had observed, and on 
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how satisfied she must feel in coming to grips with herself. Two 
days later the following written comment was received: 

For the past few weeks I haven’t said much in our meetings. 
I felt stupid, inadequate, and didn’t understand what was going 
on in the class. I think I’ve discovered the basis of the despair. I 
hated to expose my feelings and thoughts. I was afraid to appear 
ignorant in the class. I somehow felt that since I’m older and 
have taught many years, I should understand at least as much 
as the other members of the class. But I didn’t? so I withdrew 
in my shell. 

The class spirit is such that I could speak if I wanted to. 
But I felt very insecure. Once I discovered this, I realized I was 
no genius. There’s lots I can learn, and our class is one place to 
learn. That’s why I’m in the class. 

Last week you noticed how many times I asked for explana¬ 
tions of what others said. The whole evening was exciting. I 
don’t know what will happen in future meetings. I do know that 
last week was the first time I left a meeting without a headache. 

I guess that’s the pay-off for trying to be honest with myself. 

One wonders how many thousands of pupils experience similar 
feelings of inadequacy in the competitive classrooms of the country’s 
schools. If teachers insist that the performance of such pupils be 
judged solely by standards set up by the school or classroom teacher, 
that all pupils “learn” the materials in the same way and in a 
given time, what quality of learning results? Furthermore, what 
happens to the pupils’ desire to want to learn? What devious forms 
of resistance to change and what defenses of inadequacy are gen¬ 
erated as a consequence of defensively conforming to external 
demands? 

8. Learning is largely an emotional experience . 

A close examination of the preceding assumptions will reveal 
that each of them involves how the pupil feels about himself. The 
feeling of self-esteem is one of the basic attitudes of every person. 
Self-esteem is a function of interpersonal relations and the intra- 
personal affects which flow from them. A very important source 
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of learning in primary and secondary schools is the relations among 
human beings. The way one learns and why one learns are of 
pivotal significance for the pupil. 

Nation-wide studies seeking to discover why more than half 
of the high-school students in the United States drop out before 
completing high school support what has just been stated. There 
are many reasons given by the boys and girls for leaving school. 
The chief reason is that at some time in their high-school careers 
they were unable to find anyone who would take the time to become 
seriously and sincerely interested in the things which troubled them. 
Problems of one kind or another arose, and they did not feel free 
to discuss them with their teachers (or parents). 

It is a commonplace observation made by anyone who attends 
educational conferences or committee meetings that what is said 
or written diflers markedly from what is practiced in day-to-day 
situations. The clarification of issues and statement of objectives 
rarely seem impassioned. Colleagues are usually courteous and 
deferential. And nothing much is expected by way of outcome. 
Compare the quality of the usual formal or informal conference 
of teacher groups w'ith the quality of the intimate comments and 

9 \ t e r 11^ e meeting by small groups of 

friends. After the meeting, we become involved and feel free to 

express our reactions. After the meeting, when we are relatively 

safe from the formal criticism of colleagues or superiors, our real 
feelings emerge. 

A parallel situation is found in the qualitative difference be¬ 
tween the formal or even informal classroom setting of teacher 
and pupils and the intimate evaluation by the pupils after class. 
The gap between the ritualistic, official performance of conference 
speakers and audience, or classroom teachers and pupils, and the 
subsequent spontaneous expression of participants or listeners is a 
rough measure of the formality, make-believe, and even conspiracy 
of the world of official educational doctrine and practice. To ex¬ 
press it crudely but directly, all of us agree “to kid” one another. 

he agreement, of course, is not a conscious matter but an insti¬ 
tutional expectation. The official ritual is a protective device against 
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the explosive danger of exposing one’s real feelings and attitudes. 
To face the real uncertainties, conflicts, and skepticism in ourselves 
and to examine vigorously the assumptions of current educational 
practice would be too upsetting. Actually the American school- 
system order would be threatened. The popular cliche “You’ve got 
to go slow” recognizes this situation. 

Again, compare the atmosphere of the official parent-teacher 
meetings with the spirit generated in private discussion regarding 
the meeting. During the official meeting, feelings are not, generally, 
spontaneously and openly expressed. Our children have to remain 
in the school for several more years, and the teacher’s feelings had 
better not be hurt. Later we listen to the parents and their friends 
in the protective seclusion of their own living rooms. If we had 
available for analysis tape recordings of thousands of these ex¬ 
changes, plus the private comments of school officials, teachers, and 

pupils, we would have the kind of data which would reveal the 
real problems. 

We can see, at this point, the role of fear in preventing com¬ 
munication of real feeling and unscreened attitudes. Officialdom— 
from superintendents to teachers—parents, and pupils express them¬ 
selves publicly or professionally according to accepted and expected 
patterns. On whatever level one is, the safe practice is not to get 
too far out of line. The risks, economic, social, and professional, 
are threatening. The individual finds it difficult to change because 

he fears becoming involved, and one does not learn unless one is 
involved. 

If the pupil feels free and unthreatened, if the risks of recrimi¬ 
nation and retaliation of authority are reduced, the teacher will 
more easily reach the pupil, and the pupil is more likely to seek the 
teacher. We are settling for a make-believe, counterfeit educational 
experience in which scattered bits of unintelligible and unpalatable 
facts are tossed back and forth. In this process of “I give it. You 
take it or else,” teachers and pupils agree to kid each other. They 
bargain. The current coin is the grade. Give me so much back and 
I’ll pay you accordingly. 

What happens to the real core of teacher and pupil personal- 
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ity? What happens to the self-esteem of the teacher? Where is the 
satisfaction of performing creatively, sincerely, and with dignity? 
What nourishes the sensitive growth of the pupil’s expanding self? 
The pupil wants understanding, kindness, warmth, help, and genu¬ 
ine expression of real problems, emotional and intellectual. 

The way teachers and pupils feel toward each other is the 
deep and pervasive matrix of all genuine learning and growth. 
Learning is encouraged when individual difference is accepted. The 
expression of individual difference is essentially an emotional mat¬ 
ter. To feel free to be oneself is the sine qua non of learning. If the 
teacher wants to help the pupil, she will inevitably communicate 
her attitude to the pupil. 1 he pupil will ordinarily want that help. 
In this matrix of feeling, learning is most likely to occur. 

9. To learn is to change. 

The final test of the kind of learning we have been concerned 

with is found in living, not merely in written or oral statements. 

Knowledge tests memory; living tests learning. The degree to which 

attitudes, skills, feelings, facts, ideas, principles, or theories actually 

change the direction of one’s behavior is a measure of what has 
been learned. 

There are, of course, many kinds and levels of learning. Learn¬ 
ing to add three and five, to ride a bicycle, to enjoy Bartok’s music, 
to perform surgery, to conjugate irregular French verbs, to be 
responsible, to raise a family all involve learning of a kind and of 
a different quality. In every case, what is genuinely incorporated 
will make a difference. Making “a difference” marks a change in 
behavior. If learning occurs, the present organization of the indi¬ 
vidual will, in some measure, be altered. Minimal learning produces 
minimal alteration. Intensive and extensive learning produce radi¬ 
cal reorganization. 

What kinds of change accompany school “learning”? What 
differences, what changes in outcome of student behavior, follow 
the knowledge experiences of American school children? The ques¬ 
tion is difficult to answer, because the quality of learnings is so 
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varied. Minimally, however, learning does not occur unless what 
is learned can be put to use . Learning has many dimensions: rea¬ 
soning, memorizing, feeling, acting, expressing, evaluating. These 
are all aspects of an integral process in which the individual incor¬ 
porates and assimilates and changes. “No occurrence is an event 
for us until it has some bearing on our purposes.” 6 “Learning is 
the tendency of any part or phase of what one has lived so to 
remain with the learner as to come back pertinendy into further 
experience. . . .” 7 

There is little doubt that more attention is paid by the schools 
to the empty accumulation of relatively meaningless, isolated, frag¬ 
mented knowledge than to any other aspects of learning. The other 
aspects are minimized or overlooked. The situation of the learner, 
his responsiveness, motivations, capacities, and interests, the quality 
of his wanting to learn, his sincere acknowledgment of what all of 
this means to him are rarely emphasized. 

Cases can certainly be cited of pupils who “learned” history 
or algebra without manifesting any real interest in the subjects. 
The important questions to raise are: “Why was the subject 
learned?” and “What else was learned?” The pupil may have 
studied the subject in order to receive a good grade, or to remain 
in high school, or to satisfy his parents, or to compete with others. 
Much else, of a more vital nature, is also learned. The pupil learns 
how to “cut corners,” to find answers which satisfy authority, to 
do what is required rather than to create as one would like to, 
to develop distaste for what one has to do, and to dislike ideas 
as he experiences them. The fact that a few pupils seem to benefit 
even from present classroom procedures does not deny the general 
observation that most pupils derive little genuine growth under the 
present emphasis on subject matter. 

What remains by way of growth, by way of changed outcome 
in the behavior of young men and women, as a result of their 
high-school experience, after they have forgotten their civics, social 
and physical science, history, English literature, and mathematics? 
How differently do they think, feel, and act as a direct consequence 
of their school learning? Have they modified their attitudes toward 
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race, religion, money, esthetic appreciation, science, community 
activity, political responsibility? Do they possess a passion for evi¬ 
dence and truth, an understanding of the nature of science and 
the meaning of democracy, and a will to learn? Do they respect 
difference in others and behave accordingly? Do they respect them¬ 
selves and act accordingly? How have they changed as a conse¬ 
quence of their education? 

These questions are not easy to answer, but it is essential to 
raise them. One of the basic assumptions of modern education is 
that learning makes a difference in the way one lives. Unless the 
pupils do change, they have not learned. 

We can sum up the burden of this chapter in a few words. 

We are not proposing that the classrooms of the country be turned 

into playgrounds in which pupils can play “cops and robbers” for 

twelve years or indulge in fitful fancies of the moment. If a two- 

year-old trips on the stairway in a home and the “progressive” 

paients install an escalator to prevent further accidents, psychiatric 

care for the parents is indicated. The child must learn to deal with 

stairways even though he prefers being carried. The process is 

gradual. First, he encounters the gate which bars the passage. This 

helps him to learn that there is an obstacle. Then he is given a 

helping hand in making the first initial step or two. He clings to 

the parent’s hand, wanting to explore but still somewhat uncertain. 

The achievement of climbing the first stairs unassisted is a signal 

victory. This is followed by a triumphal crawling-walking up and 
down the stairs. 

The classroom presents a challenge. There are steep stairs 
which the pupil must climb. What are the capacities and strengths 
and readiness of the pupil? Learning must begin where the pupil 
1S> not where the teacher says or hopes he is. The material, the 
content, cannot be ignored. That is a reality. The quintessential 
problem for the teacher is to be aware of pupil readiness, to observe 
the signs, to understand the feelings, and to extend the hand of 
s>mpathetic guidance to lead, to lift, to comfort, to correct, and 
to challenge. The stairway must be climbed if the pupil is to arrive 
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at a desired goal. That is given. That some ways are more effective 
than others to accomplish this must be learned. 


Problems for Discussion 

1. Why does Chapter 3 bear the title “The Assumptions of 

Orthodox Teaching” and Chapter 12 “The Propositions of Mod- 
em Learning”? 

2. Do you support the current axiom that one “learns by 
doing”? 

3. Teachers, one would suppose, are professional experts in 
understanding what pupils ought to know and what they should 
study. Isn’t it naive, then, to support the view that pupils should 
share in determining and managing the curriculum? How can they 
possibly now judge what will be desirable for them to know and 
understand? Take a simple example. Should an eight-year-old 
studying the piano share in planning what he will study and how 
much time he wants to give to practicing? 

4. Is learning to play tennis an emotional, intellectual, or 
motor experience? Is it an esthetic experience? Is learning plane 
geometry an emotional, intellectual, motor, or esthetic experience? 
What differences and similarities, if any, characterize the two learn¬ 
ing situations? 

5. Suppose that, in a class of thirty, ten different projects are 
suggested by the pupils for the week’s work. Which ones does the 
teacher select? Why? 

6. A pupil in the classroom feels free to express himself to the 
teacher. He states that he is not at all interested in and does not 
see the need for geography. In fact, he dislikes the stuff. What does 
the teacher say or do? 

7. Assume that pupils should be permitted to develop at their 
own tempo. Their individual differences in learning are recognized. 

As the time for final examination draws close, the majority of the 
pupils seem unprepared for it. How does a teacher deal with this 
problem? What assumptions underly your plan of action? 
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8. As you discuss the questions above, is your learning experi¬ 
ence chiefly intellectual or emotional? Are you primarily concerned 
with the logic of the ideas or the quality of your feeling? What is 
at stake in the solutions you offer—the growth of the pupils, the 
threat of a change in procedure, the security of your job, your own 
sense of adequacy? Are you criticizing the writer? Why? 

9. Can one learn significantly without that learning’s making 
some significant difference in one’s behavior? 
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W W E have been concerned, thus far, with an analysis of 
the teachings learning process. We believe that this area rep¬ 
resents one of the most important yet least explored aspects of edu¬ 
cational practice. Concern with the process, however, must not 

overshadow the goal it serves, viz., to provide better facilities for 
pupil growth. 

If our understanding of the process has been communicated 
to the reader, there will also be an appreciation of the fact that 
the process, product, and producer are inseparable parts of a whole 
experience. Any teacher who successfully guides the teaching<-> 
learning process, as we have described it, must be the kind of 
person who believes in and practices the principles involved. The 
process will necessarily reflect the teacher, and the product, the 

pupil, will probably develop differently as a result of learning in a 
favorable atmosphere. 

The teachings learning process does not take place in a 
vacuum. Teachers and pupils bring their values into the classroom. 
The classroom is part of the school, the school is part of the com¬ 
munity, and the local community is part of the larger state and 
national organization, which, in turn, is linked in thousands of ways 
with the shifting international scene. Every school program reflects 
the conception of life of the community which supports the school. 
The community—and its official school representatives—may be 
acutely aware of its educational policies or it may subscribe to cus¬ 
tom and tradition. 

The American school “system” is a product of and reflects 
traditional and community values. For good or for evil, our present 
beliefs must find expression in our public school system. The com¬ 
munity, through its organized institutional life as well as through 
its informal sentiments and accepted values, dictates, or, at least, 
largely shapes, the content, process, and goals of American educa¬ 
tion. The power of final decision on what the goals of education 
should be rests with the organized community forces outside the 
school. This does not mean that school administrators and the 
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teaching profession cannot and should not play an important role 

in redefining goals and assuming leadership in shaping educational 

policy and purpose. It does mean that teachers should recognize 
institutional limitations and realities. 

"1 he schools are charged with the task of preserving the tradi¬ 
tions and values of society. The schools are also charged with the 
function of developing young people so that our society may be 
improved and modified values may be introduced. Tension cannot 

be avoided when sought-for goals conflict with longed-for tra¬ 
ditions. 

Furthermore, if current traditions are inconsistent—for exam- 
pie, with regard to the attitudes toward a federal civil rights 
program, the respective rights of labor and management, the foreign 

policy of the United States, or federal aid to parochial schools_ 

which traditions should the schools support? Which traditions do 
they support, and why? Actually the solution to these questions is 
not deliberately sought for by local communities as a whole. In 
various regions, special power groups aligned with vested interests 
exert whatever pressure they can to influence the adoption of their 
views in the schools. The average citizen and the average teacher 
are not vitally concerned with either understanding or doing any- 
1 nng much about the direction of the local schools. 

The reason for this situation is not that the average teacher 
is incapable of judgment or moral commitment or community loy¬ 
alty. The trouble is that many teachers do not recognize the nature 
and extent of the problems. Teachers must understand what they 
are about. An effective teacher has to be conscious of her philoso- 

P y °f educatl °n, the psychology of learning, her place in the 

community, the problems of contemporary society, and her moral 

commitments to personal ideals and community values. The 

teacher who guides the teaching ^learning process must be a 
certain kind of person. 

Disciplined knowledge, sensitive perception, and ethical in- 
olvement are achieved only through persistent effort over periods 
time. No one achieves this once and for all, and not everyone 
achieves it in the same manner or to the same degree. The quest 
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for greater and clearer understanding and wiser choices of action is 
a continuous one. 

In any case, every teacher, whatever her degree of awareness, 
does take a position. Every teacher communicates points of view 
about her fundamental beliefs and loyalties. We submit that the 
teacher not only may but is obligated to take a stand on various 
issues. This view does not contradict the approach of this book; 
on the contrary, it is consistent with our view that the teacher may 
not impose or coerce. The most subtle form of coercion occurs 
when the teacher pretends that she is objective when, in fact, she 
is manipulating relatively unsophisticated pupils toward her own 
views which she has not presented openly. One is objective when 
one deliberately presents personal bias and labels it as bias or 
opinion. One is biased when one holds opinions without, at the 
proper time and place, declaring them and subjecting them to pub¬ 
lic examination. Points of view can be communicated in hundreds 
of ways. Refraining from explicitly stating one’s position does not 
guarantee that attitudes and points of view will not be “sensed.” 

A brief analysis of major changes in the structure of modern 
society may illuminate the choices facing us. Gradual recognition 
of the changed horizons may modify the thinking and feeling of 
some teachers. Unexamined loyalties can be modified or surren¬ 
dered when exposed to knowledge and criticism. In any case every 
teacher should be aware of the nature of her basic beliefs and why 
she is teaching. 


Transformations in Society 

Most of us now teaching have been nourished in a cultural milieu 
whose basic assumptions have been largely invalidated by advances 
in knowledge during the past fifty years. A new intellectual climate 
is developing. Let us note, for example, the changes in the concep¬ 
tion of the nature of the physical universe. 

Relatively physics and modern research in astronomy are de¬ 
veloping views of the physical universe which are more fantastic 
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than anything Hollywood has produced. 1 Developments in the 
fields of biochemistry and genetics are revealing undreamed-of 
horizons. The application of atomic energy for industrial peace¬ 
time purposes will have staggering effects on the social, economic, 
and political organization of modern society. We are at the begin¬ 
ning of the greatest technological revolution in history. 

The social sciences, too, have contributed to the recasting of 
our view of the social world. Anthropology and sociology have 
disturbed our certainties about cultural development and social re¬ 
lations. The results of the comparative studies of earlier civilizations 


give rise to uneasy feelings about our purblind nationalisms and 
provincialisms. Sociological analysis has shown that every society 
possesses its traditional myths (ideals or ideologies) for which it 
finds justification. Through many kinds of rituals and ceremonies, 
it seeks to preserve the sanctity of its mores and folkways. Never 
before have we had the insight we now possess into the authorita¬ 
tive role of group sentiments and the nonrational character of 
group values. The concept of cultural pluralism, or cultural rela¬ 
tivity, helps us to appreciate the tentativeness of all values and the 
inva idity of insisting on any absolute or rigid standards. It gener¬ 
ates skepticism and humility concerning one’s previously unexam- 
med and unquestioned loyalties. (The skeptic, it may be added, 
are y makes trouble. The righteous believer, unyielding and abso- 
U f . lr ? 1S dogmatic convictions, wields the sword to destroy the 

unfaithful.) 7 


ie physical sciences have disintegrated the foundations of 
rad.tional belief regarding the nature of the cosmos and our place 
i . I he social and biological sciences have crumbled our tradi- 
lona beliefs about our social and personal relations. The precipi- 

cJ.' an f CS VVh ' Ch are now occ urring in technology, biology, agri- 
re, e ectronics, and chemistry, and which will, without doubt 
on mue at an accelerated pace, stagger the imagination. Their im- 

Lts i il! i 0rmS ° f inStitUti ° nal life cannot be scaped. Neverthe- 
mn u dlSCernm S s P !rit > "one of the effects need be overwhelm- 

The H C Ch ! nS f Chlefly concern things, means, and mechanisms, 
clanger is always present that emphasis on the means of living 
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transforms them into goals, and life becomes a ritual. The ceaseless 
quest for the meaning of existence is then confined to the never- 
ending search for things. A free society must rest on an industrially 
sound base, but economic health is merely a condition of freedom. 
Man must have bread, but he cannot, as man, live by bread alone. 
The essence of a free society is found in the visions of men, in their 
views of what constitutes a good life. 2 This leads us to a brief ex¬ 
amination of a few basic values to which American political 
philosophy is committed. 


The Rights of Free Men 


What would American life be like if the right to speak our minds 
freely, to express opposition, to meet for the exchange of popular 
or unpopular ideas, to write and to read books of our own choice, 
were denied under penalty of prison sentence? American life would 
be much the same as life in the totalitarian countries. 3 Some of us 
lived through such experiences in Germany and Italy in the mid- 
1930’s, when civil rights and civil liberties of dissenting or minority 
groups were being extinguished. In our own country from 1942 to 
1945, we experienced the shameful internment of the 112,000 
loyal Japanese-American citizens. 4 It is not pleasant to remember, 
but we dare not forget, the utter decimation of the eight million 
people shorn of all civil and civic rights by the official leaders of 
National Socialism. 6 Stefan Zweig, one of the leading writers of 
Europe, fled from the Hitler regime but committed suicide in Brazil 
in 1942. In an article which appeared after his death, he wrote: 

You all know how the tragedy began. It was when National 
Socialism arose in Germany, National Socialism, whose motto 
from the very first day was: Stifle everything. Stifle all voices 
but one. Eradicate all manifestations of free speech, in whatever 
form, artistic, literary, journalistic—even in the form of simple 
conversation. Destroy, root out, all freedom of expression. 

A few days later this appalling doctrine was translated into 
practice. Books were burned, scholars were driven from their 
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laboratories, priests from their pulpits, actors from the stage. 
Newspapers and the right of assembly were suppressed. Men 
who had enriched European culture by their ideas and works 
were hunted libe wild animals. . . . 

Zweig described the destruction of opposition and the silence 
which followed. 

This silence, this terrible, impenetrable, endless silence, I 
hear it by night and by day, it fills my ear and my soul with its 
indescribable terror. . . . 

It is more nerve-racking, more oppressive than cries or sobs, 
for at every second I am conscious that within this silence is 
enclosed the thralldom of millions upon millions of human 
creatures. ... 6 

The average citizen is not much concerned about civil liberties 
or chic lights. Popular ignorance about these values jeopardizes 
the very basis of American life as we know it. Most adults take 
for granted freedom of discussion and assembly. The informed and 
imaginative citizen is rightly frightened by what is happening 
throughout the world. He is aware of the absolute control exerted 
by dictatorships over the centers of communication and, hence, 
over the minds and passions of people. Former President James B. 
Conant, of Harvard University, has declared that free inquiry is 

essential. 

On this point there can be no compromise even in days of 
an armed truce. . . . Reactionaries are going to use the tensions 
inherent in our armed truce as an excuse for attacking a wide 
group of radical ideas and even some which are in the middle 
of the road. . . . Those who worry about radicalism in our schools 
and colleges are often either reactionaries who themselves do 
not bear allegiance to the traditional American principles or 
defeatists who despair of the success of our own philosophy in an 
open competition. ... In a democracy with our traditions only 
those reasoned convictions which emerge from diversity of 

opinion can lead to that unity and national solidarity so essential 
for the welfare of our country. 

Diversity of opinion is the lifeblood of a free society. The 
challenge of minority dissent is the yeast of change. A free people 
must not only permit but encourage and protect difference. This 
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is one of the great American traditions and hard-earned lessons. 
To help millions of boys and girls develop a passionate allegiance 
to civil liberties is a major educational responsibility of the teachers. 
But a passionate allegiance is not evoked by memorization of the 
Bill of Rights. The pupil becomes dedicated to the principle as the 
teacher helps him to realize the courageous struggle of Peter Zen- 
ger, Samuel Adams, John Brown, the Boston Tea Party, Eugene 
V. Debs, and Governor John P. Altgeld. Through films, plays, 
novels, and discussion of current attacks on freedom of speech here 
and abroad, the children can be helped to see the meaning of our 
civil liberties. Learning to respect and to listen to differences of 
opinion in the classroom is an important means for developing a 
loyalty to the right to differ without penalty. 

The processes of democratic government—local, state, and 
national—can be learned through the guidance of a teacher who 
looks beyond the formal structure of constitutional government. 
The realities of machine politics, the manipulations and patronage 
deals, should be presented clearly.* Fraud and corruption in office 
and the pressure of interest groups should be dealt with. The de¬ 
veloping children can be helped to discern the fact that part of the 
responsibility lies with the citizen, and that his lack of devotion or 
understanding permits his exploitation by others. The teacher 
should, of course, turn to the triumphs of the citizen as well as to 
his failures. For example, she can show how corruption in official 
circles is officially investigated and prosecuted as a result of the 
pressures of the public and the press. 

What the books describe and what the teacher states about 
the liberties of American citizens impresses the pupils less than the 
attitude of the teacher in her daily relations with them. The mean¬ 
ing of the Rights of Man is best communicated to the pupils 
experiencing in the classroom the rights and responsibilities of 
pupils and teacher. 

* The telecasting of the Conventions of the Republican and Democratic 
Parties in July 1952 probably for the first time enlightened millions of Ameri¬ 
cans regarding the operation of political-party machinery, the struggle for power, 
the right to be heard, the right of appeal, the right to differ, and the need to 
abide by the rule of the majority. 
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The Rule of Law 

No social order is possible without order. The redundancy indi¬ 
cates the basic need for regulations if community life is to be made 
possible. Without law, there can be no community. The rule of 
law, interpreted by men, is certainly one of the great achievements 
of Western society. Our federal and state constitutions are the 
peculiarly American forms of the rule of law. Constitutional govern¬ 
ment through parliamentary procedure reflects the magnificent 
faith of the founders of our Republic in the wisdom of the people. 
The provision in the federal constitution for the judicial review of 
the acts of legislatures and executives is a further protection of the 
liberties of the people. Not even the President of the United States, 
in 1952, was able to seize the steel companies although he thought 
he was justified in the light of the emergency. The Supreme Court 
of the United States declared that there was no semblance of law 
which gave the chief executive such power. 

Laws do not enforce themselves. Laws and regulations are 
supported by the sentiments of the people subjected to the law. It 
is the consent of the governed, the ruled, that, in the last analysis, 
supports the administration of law. Thus, if a majority of the citi¬ 
zens disapprove of a law, they do not hang the legislator or shoot 
the sheriff. They change the law by electing other legislators. Under 
the rule of law, then, our laws will be as good or as poor as the 
knowledge, insight, and moral stature of the majority of citizens. 

The record is certainly not perfect. The attacks against civil 
liberties, the die-hard attitudes regarding the rights of Negroes, the 
failure to provide an effective program of federal housing, the in¬ 
ability or unwillingness of Congress to heed the reports and recom¬ 
mendations of the Federal Trade Commission regarding the threat¬ 
ening concentration of industrial power and wealth in this country, 
all leave much to be criticized and to be desired. The important 
act is that the demands of social change, the consequences of tech¬ 
nological advance, the emergence of a different set of expectations 
of the underprivileged classes, and the rise of new social forces 
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have been brought under the rule of law. The American Constitu¬ 
tion has been flexible enough to assimilate the profound, revolu¬ 
tionary changes in American life. It is through open parliamentary 
conflict, through free assembly, free speech, and the competition 
of ideas and balancing of interests that issues are temporarily re¬ 
solved through the majority vote of the citizens and their repre¬ 
sentatives. 

What the future will bring no man can say. Whether the 
American system will be able to absorb the shocks and convulsions 
of the chaotic world we are living in remains an open and crucial 
question. The threat of revolution in East and West and the possi¬ 
bility of global war or of decades of defensive cold war place a 
terrible strain on one’s faith in orderly, peaceful change. If millions 
of future American citizens could be imbued with a passionate 
belief in the final superiority of law, reason, and compromise as 
against violence, aggression, and dictatorship, the possibilities of 
resolving problems through democratic procedures would increase. 

The teacher who understands the life-and-death struggle of 
this basic concept of the rule of law will express and reflect it in 
hundreds of ways as she guides the teachings learning process. 

If the pupils are helped to sense its importance in their daily 
school experience, as well as in the national and international scene, 
they are more likely to translate it into vital feeling and actual 
behavior. The rule of law operates in the teachings learning 
process no less than in the sessions of Congress or in the United 
Nations. The consent of those subject to rules must be nurtured 
and democratically striven for. The governed must understand the 
sense and purpose of the rules and be given the opportunity to 
participate in changes which a majority considers desirable. The 
responsibility for decision must be assumed and the disappointment 
over defeat assimilated. Thus, the rule of law ceases to be a remote 
abstraction of political scientists and becomes the living substance 
of orderly classroom behavior. The pupils learn the meaning of the 
rule of law by experiencing it. It will not be easy for future dic¬ 
tators to capture the support of future adults who, as pupils in 
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American classrooms, have daily experienced democratic pro¬ 
cedures.* 


Education for a Free Society 

What happens to the 80 percent of American youth which does not 
go to college? What is the responsibility of the schools in relation 
to the boys and girls who set out for careers at the ages of seven¬ 
teen and eighteen? The school authorities know' something of what 
happens five or ten years after high school to the young woman or 
young man who has not prepared for a profession or vocation. 
Where effort has been made to obtain this information, the conclu¬ 
sions are rather dismal. 

The young people who leave school are scholastically the least 
able. They have failed in many of their courses. They are psycho¬ 
logically insecure. Many of them drift into relatively unskilled jobs, 
as shipping or stock clerks, office clerks, service-station attendants, 
cashiers, waitresses, or fountain girls. A smaller number enter in¬ 
dustry as assembly-line workers or laborers. About a third remain 
on the job for a considerable time but the majority shift from job 
to job, complaining about the discipline, the poor pay, or the un¬ 
pleasantness of the work. 7 

The curriculum offerings of the high schools of the country do 
not, on the whole, reflect the accelerated and revolutionary changes 
in the life of America or the world, especially since 1941. There is 
no denying, of course, the need to devote some time, energy, and 
money to preparing the youngsters who are not going to college 
with some idea of how they may earn a living. We do maintain, 
however, that vocational training should not be the chief purpose 
of the high school. In the first place, the general direction of our 
technological development calls, at one extreme, for highly skilled 

* American educators who have surveyed the schools of pre-Hitler Ger¬ 
many observed repeatedly that pupils never questioned, let alone differed with, 
the school teacher. He was the dictator in the classroom. 
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professionals and technicians who can adapt themselves to swiftly 
changing conditions. At the other extreme, what is needed are 
workers who can rapidly learn routine jobs. The semiskilled crafts¬ 
man of former days is being squeezed out by technological inven¬ 
tion. Industrial training, retailing and merchandising, automobile 
servicing, insurance selling, and the like are all offered by the in- 
service training programs of the companies themselves. 

Should the chief concern of the high schools be to train youth 
in some special technique through which the student can immedi¬ 
ately find a job—and probably be stuck with it for many years? 
What the 80 percent of high-school students need above all else— 
indeed, what all the students need—is an awareness of the kind of 
world they are going to live in as husbands, wives, fathers, mothers, 
and citizens. 

For the overwhelming number of youths, high school is the 
end of formal education. Most of the disciplined guidance they 
receive in understanding how to live with one another they will 
have to receive in high school. Here is where they can learn about 
the precipitous changes in the world and the threat to free society. 
Here is the only place where they can be helped to understand in 
general outline the contemporary world, the role of science and its 
import to society, the play of economic, political, and social forces, 
and the propagandists’ fight for men’s hearts. 

The task of being a citizen is not an easy one. “Training for 
citizenship,” one of the formal goals of education, is supported by 
all school administrators and boards of education. One wonders, 
sometimes, what state education departments mean by “training 
for citizenship.” The pupils live in their communities and in their 
homes; they watch television, listen to the radio, and read news¬ 
paper headlines. They possess, they think, few illusions about com¬ 
munity responsibilities, “American idealism,” the “general welfare 
of all,” “equal opportunity for all,” and “equality before the law.” 
They believe this is all “bunk.” The important thing is to “know 
the right guy,” “make the proper contact,” get an “in,” put on a 
front, and, in time, “you’ll get your pile.” You start by being 
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pledged to the right fraternities or sororities or social club. Make 
the right contacts, in accord with family income. 

Unfortunately, much of this is true. But it is only part of the 
complicated American way of life. High-school students generally 
do not have the opportunity of judging current events or personal 
experience in the framework of historical perspective and disciplined 
ideas. Like most adults, they tend to substitute personal bias and 
prejudiced opinion for an understanding of the institutional factors 
out of which bias and prejudice arise. We do not mean that the 
high-school pupils should be “taught” more American history, 
economics, or social science as they are generally presented.* They 
might be stimulated to present their own views on what is happen¬ 
ing in their communities and their own explanations. The skilled 
teacher would start with the pupils’ attitudes and sentiments, not 
with the formal abstractions of unimaginative textbooks. By care¬ 
ful challenge of their simple rights and wrongs, their “either-ors,” 
their uninformed opinions and outlook, the understanding teacher 
can lead them to exciting participation in new horizons, new kinds 
of analyses, different and illuminating approaches to an over-all 
understanding of American society. A few examples will clarify 
what we mean. 

How many teachers of social science arrange an opportunity 
for the pupils to visit the courts or the meetings of the city council, 
or county supervisors? How many projects are set up, with the 
participation of the pupils, to discover why the voters in the neigh¬ 
borhood do not go to the polls, why the housing authorities move 

so slowly and so infrequently, why executives of department stores 
do not hire Negro employees? 

r ^ recent survey (1952) made by the Institute of Public Opinion, the 
. a showed that forty-five million voters stayed away from the polls 

in t e presidential election of 1948, almost 50 percent of the adult voters of 
e country. Two thirds of the persons who failed to vote in 1948 did not know 
e name of either U. S. Senator from their own state. Only four out of every 
en new that each state had two senators. Seven out of ten of the nonvoters 
ould not name the three branches of the federal government. The 1952 presi- 
en ia vote showed a gratifying increase in the percentage of voters who went 
lo the polls, close to sixty-two million. 
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Would a few visits to the office of the county agent of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture (or a visit or two by him) help 
the pupils to understand why farming is the biggest industry in the 
United States, with assets totaling $143 billion dollars, or how 
agriculture has changed in the past forty years? They would learn 
that no industry is better supplied by the government with pertinent 
data about markets, prices, new methods, and crop estimates. 
Would a discussion on whether this is “socialism, 55 whether this 
kind of planning is desirable or not and why, be fruitful? Has the 
government tried this kind of planning before? Has it worked? Does 
the Federal Reserve Board plan for the financial markets? Does 
American organized labor plan? Do the United States Chamber of 
Commerce and the National Association of Manufacturers plan? 
For whom, and with what results? 

Dramatic participation by the pupils in one problem after 
another would lead them to an understanding (always geared to 
their level of sophistication) of American institutions. They would 
be expressing themselves and their interests. They would want to 
learn because they were doing the learning. They would be explor¬ 
ing, and they would want to find the answers. There is no end to 
the number of projects in which pupils can become participant- 
observers and learn what a free society means. This kind of ap¬ 
proach constitutes genuine development in citizenship. 

Teachers themselves need to possess the drive, spontaneity, 
and energy born out of their own conviction that our free society 
is being challenged and is worth preserving. They cannot, other¬ 
wise, light any vital sparks in the minds and hearts of their pupils. 
They will not possess this conviction unless they understand what is 
happening in the world and are prepared to commit themselves 
to areas of participation which their time, talent, and opportunity 
permit. Teachers, no more and no less than other professional 
groups, need not become saviors of society, but they can become 
its servants. Indeed, teaching requires a constant rededication to 
the infinitely complex task of helping young men and women de¬ 
velop their potential capacities for dignified, varied, full, rich lives, 
lives filled with joy, confusion, conflict, partial satisfactions, partial 
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frustrations, but always sustained through the warmth of the per¬ 
petual, if at times flickering, light of freedom. 

The average teacher faces many obstacles. She finds herself 
being cautious about her religious, social, political, and economic 
opinions. Her social behavior, too, is under scrutiny. She must be 
caieful about the books and periodicals she recommends to her 
students or places upon reading lists. I hroughout her professional 
activities she must present a genteel self which appears to conform 
to the corroding and stifling respectability of school officialdom, 
which, in turn, reflects the conventional and unexamined values of 
middle-class Americans. T he teacher’s protective, official personal¬ 
ity covers completely the core of spontaneity which is the essence 
of contagious teaching, d he passion for ideas is transformed into a 
farrago of words. The inspiration of the dedicated novitiate is 
turned into the parochial performance of the oldtimer. The teach- 
ing profession too often becomes a comfortable refuge for those 
whose spirit has departed. It is not to be wondered that many of 
the more hardy spirits leave the teaching profession for areas in 
which they can be more themselves. 

Many of the obstacles facing the teacher can be removed. The 
Ameiican people can be educated to understand the overwhelming 
significance of the school in the life of a free society. Parents must 
understand that satisfactory “grades” in reading or geography, in¬ 
vitations to high-school dances, winning a place on the team, or 
being appointed to a class committee are the beginning of educa¬ 
tion, not the result. When will the time arrive when the average 
parent will be happy to discover that his or her child wants to 
deviate somewhat from the social average—that the child entertains 
skepticism regarding the set religious, political, economic, and so¬ 
cial stereotypes of the parents? “Is that why we send our children 
to American schools?” one can hear the parents exclaim. One 
answer is, Yes, indeed.” Another answer is the query, “Well, 
perhaps not. Why do you send your child to receive an education?” 
The parents answers are not likely to be satisfying either to the 
parent or to the questioner, because few parents give much serious 
t ought to why the children are in school or to what really goes 
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on there. Parents, too, need help to understand the tragic character 
and desperate plight of modern society and the crucial role schools 
can play in preparing for the defense of democracy in our lifetime. 

As our communities become increasingly convinced of the sig¬ 
nificance of meaningful education in this tragic era, the importance 
of the teacher will be better appreciated. More money for plant and 
salaries will be forthcoming. Classes will be reduced in size, staff 
will be expanded, and teachers will not be overworked. 

Our chief concern, however, is not with the many-sided prob¬ 
lems which beset a revivified school program. Our main interest, 
in the present context, is to point out the kind of preparation and 
dedication required of the new kind of teacher. She is the keystone 
of any educational program in a democratic society challenged by 
the world forces of East and West. 


The Development of Teachers 

Let us make explicit two central ideas dealt with in this chapter: 
(1) Teachers need to understand the transformations in modem 
society accompanying the technological revolution of the mid¬ 
twentieth century. They need to recognize the need for change in 
many of our major institutions. (2) Understanding is necessary, 
but it is not sufficient for effective teaching. In addition, the teacher 
must be committed to the preservation of the values of a free 
society. 

Whatever else is included in a state teachers’ college program, 
should not emphasis be placed on an understanding of the radically 
altered society in which we are living? The institutions of America 
with which we are familiar and comfortable were shaped in the 
eighteenth- and early-nineteenth century agrarian setting. Rugged 
individualism was required to open the West, private initiative to 
expand trade and commerce and to exploit the resources of the 
country. Our civil law was developed to protect private interests 
and property. Federal legislation protected American manufacture 
and trade. In majestic isolation from the rest of the world, Amer- 
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ican capitalism expanded, raised the level of living of the American 
people and, literally, minded its own business. 

The First World War was the beginning of the end of laissez 
faire liberalism and the agrarian civilization of the United States. 
Whatever the causes of the War, Western European and American 
civilization entered a new phase. Finance capitalism and tech¬ 
nological revolution, reciprocally influencing each other, were cre¬ 
ating a dilTerent kind of society, d he details of the changes need 
not concern us. 1 he intensity and breadth of the changes, however, 

\ dimh, 1^^ • a small minority of people. All of 
the people of America and throughout the world are afTected by 
the scope of the new industrial age and remain bewildered, con¬ 
fused, and frightened. Possessing neither the intellectual tools nor 
the factual data, the majority of citizens fail to understand the 
fundamental changes in the new civilization. Nevertheless, choices 
have to be made. I he implications for education are obvious: an 

informed people is not such easy prey for propaganda, slogans, and 
would-be saviors. 

d he teachers of thirty million future adult citizens require an 
understanding of American civilization in the present world setting. 

1 he curriculums of the early-twentieth-century schools are, in 
many respects, out of date, as are most of the books and materials. 
More important, many of the teachers fail to realize the profound 
changes in the foundation and framework of modern society. The 
state teachers’ colleges are rightly concerned with methods of in¬ 
struction, content of specialized interests, and administrative prob¬ 
lems of schools, d hese are the machinery of education. What is 
the purpose? \\ hat fundamental conceptions guide the state 
teachers’ college faculties in the use of their skills and knowledge? 

It is not enough to read the catalogues or to listen to the lectures, 
which describe the aim of education as the preparation of future 
intelligent, mature, socially responsible citizens. What do the 
threadbare phrases mean to the faculty member? How does he 
conceive these objectives in specific, empirical situations? What 
earing have intelligence, maturity, social responsibility, and democ¬ 
racy on the pupil’s attitudes toward the United Nations, American 
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foreign policy, the struggles of labor and management, government 
regulation, prejudices in his own school, his right to participate in 
the development of the curriculum, the relationship between the 
religious and the scientific outlook, the weighing of evidence, the 
choice of values of an industrial civilization which emphasizes 
financial success as one of the supreme goals of life? 

The teacher guides the pupil in accord with her outlooks and 
fundamental conception of our society. If she does not possess 
understanding of the kind of world we have pointed to, she will 
remain content with the traditional function of passing on sterile, 
fragmented, lifeless data, and with keeping “order” in the class¬ 
room. She will remain a high-grade clerk, reading papers, filing 
grades, and arranging notes. She will continue the functions of the 
little red schoolhouse as conceived by its founders—to teach read¬ 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. In the early days, little was demanded 
by way of professional development of teachers. Today the prospec¬ 
tive teacher requires a breadth and intensity of development equal 
to that required by any of the recognized professions. Furthermore, 
in addition to comprehending the essential features of modern 
civilization and the threat to the foundations of our free society, 
the teacher must recognize that teaching is basically an ethical pro¬ 
fession. This brings us to our second principal idea. 

Our schools are charged with preserving the conceptions of 
life which we have developed. The chief purpose of education is 
to pass on the traditions which a free society has fought for over 
the centuries. But the application of the traditions and principles 
to the radically altered material basis of contemporary society is 
not easy. Our very survival, however, depends upon the success 
and speed with which we can retranslate the meaning of “general 
welfare,” “equality of opportunity,” “justice and liberty for all” 
into a living faith for millions of Americans. A living faith sustains 
one’s commitments to moral, social, economic, and political issues 
of the day. The “Rights of Man” is a tradition worth preserving 
only if it is reinterpreted to protect the interests of individuals and 
groups living in a precarious society. The reinterpretation of our 
traditions to accord with new conditions and settings is what lends 
significance and purpose to the whole enterprise of public education. 
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The teacher is not, of course, a propagandist who should trans¬ 
mit a set of official doctrines of the Right or Left, or a martyr who 
should insist that only her visions of the good are acceptable. The 
fate of the peoples of dictator countries is tragic evidence of the 
adoption of such policy. But it is fatuous to expect the teacher to 
remain neutral and not to introduce or to deal with any contro¬ 
versial subjects or issues. 7 Neutrality, too, can become a tragic 
mistake. Every teacher has points of view, whether they are articu¬ 
lated or not. Her attitudes seep through in hundreds of ways—in 
selection of material, in emphasis, in pitch of voice, in a smile or 
frown. An “objective” teacher is a corpse, not a sentient human 

Any issue subject to critical comment and informed criticism, 
when relevant to the purpose of the pupils in a specific class, not 
only may but should be introduced. Otherwise the most precious 
value of American civilization, upon which all other values rest— 
the competition of ideas in the open marketplace—is destroyed and, 
along with it, our liberty. 

1 he teacher must believe this deeply and passionately. She 
must understand the world in which she lives, and she must stand 
for something in this world. The pupils look to her. What do they 
see? Does the teacher live by what she says? What arc her allegi¬ 
ances? Is she willing to stand up and be counted? Can she live 
with difference? Does she want to help the pupils? Do they feel her 
genuine concern for them, especially since she docs not impose her 
point of view? Does she participate in community activities? Do 
they feel her spirit and her concern about what is happening in 

the classroom, in America, in their homes, and throughout the torn 
world? 

No teacher can be all things or be everywhere. But every 
teacher can be something and be somewhere. Can the state teachers’ 
colleges, workshops, and in-service programs of the schools assist 
the teacher in understanding the great moral responsibility which 
ls P r °pei'ly hers? Should we not give much more attention to the 
place of values in teacher preparation? We are not referring to 
attitudes regarding a twenty-four-hour political struggle or a pass¬ 
ing labor strike or a current court decision. We mean one’s abiding 
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belief in the conceptions of human liberty, in the essential similari¬ 
ties of all people, in the immutable difference of every individual, 
in the sovereign dignity of every individual. 

The selection and preparation of teachers should be one of 
the greatest concerns of the American people. It is, in the long run, 
a more important factor in our survival than the development of 
the hydrogen bomb. The selection of the teachers of teachers, the 
faculty members of the teacher colleges, is the vital point of de¬ 
parture for the kind of teacher preparation we are considering. 
The people of America must understand the dangers facing free 
society and the role which democratic education can play in meet¬ 
ing and overcoming them. When this is better appreciated, respect 
for the teacher will increase. Teaching as a profession will be 
recognized for what it is—namely, the most important profession 
in American life. No profession requires such combination of skill, 
knowledge, character, love, and wisdom. 

When our citizens become clear about the overriding im¬ 
portance of the teaching profession and convinced of the necessity 
for a revivified program of education, they will be willing to meet 
the financial costs it entails. Candidates for every level of education 
will be attracted. There are probably hundreds of thousands of 
young men and women with high creative ability, sensitive imagi¬ 
nation, and social sensitivity who simply will not consider the teach- 
ing profession as a career under the present conditions of poor 
salaries, low prestige, and restrictions on personal rights as a free 
citizen in the community. Many who have such talents leave the 
profession after a few years, as the large turnover in the teaching 
profession indicates. Some, however, remain despite the disadvan¬ 
tages. The latter, unfortunately, are a minority on all levels of 
education. Their devotion to, and passion for, teaching are recog¬ 
nized by the pupils and parents. This minority finds the challenge 
of education exciting and rewarding. The creative satisfaction they 
experience compensates them, in part, for the disadvantages asso¬ 
ciated with the profession. 

The faculties of our state teachers’ colleges and of the schools 
of education in our universities and liberal-arts colleges need hun- 
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dreds of such teachers. We cannot depend upon the relatively few 
who somehow have succeeded, despite the traditional “training,” 
in obtaining a profound grasp of the modern world, and who care 
about the professional role they play. A deliberate and persistent 
effort must be made by the national and state and private teachers’ 
professional associations to discover ways and means of attracting 
to the teaching profession people of high caliber. And such effort is 
being made. A new spirit is pervading the faculties of our leading 
state teachers’ colleges. 

There are thousands upon thousands of young men and women 
possessing unrealized creative talents and good will. Given the 
atmosphere of a genuinely democratic teachers’ college or school 
of education staffed by an increasing number of teacher-helpers 
who are genuinely concerned about the fate of a free society, these 
candidates for the teaching profession would find it to be the re¬ 
warding and exciting and challenging profession it is. 

So long as the American schools remain free and independent, 
the possibility of influencing the direction of modern society is open. 

I he schools alone cannot rebuild society. T he institutional, his¬ 
torical, and accidental factors which are currently operating are 
the given. But human intelligence, purpose, and compassion are 
also given. The mind, spirit, and will of man, if cultivated and dis¬ 
ciplined by understanding teachers, can make some difference. 

I eachers possessed by an unalterable faith in the democratic 
foundation of a free society can play a noble part in shaping the 
mind, nourishing the spirit, and enlightening the will of the present 
and future citizens of a democracy. This is what teaching is for. 
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■ competent observer of the American public school 
system’s development during the past twenty-five years can deny 
the definite progress which has been made in several directions. 

Although there is a shortage of thousands of classrooms and a 
deterioration of existing buildings, hundreds of modern physical 
school plants have been constructed. The curriculums and texts 
now generally in use are based largely upon views of child develop¬ 
ment and growth which are no longer consistent with what has been 
learned about the nature of personality development, but there 
has been a swing to an acceptance of the concepts of the “child 
centered school and, thence, to a recognition of the need for im¬ 
portant curriculum reconstruction. 1 

Major changes in the methods of teaching citizenship can be 
pointed to as an outstanding example of the shift in methods of 
teaching. As a result of three years of work by the Citizenship 
Education Project of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
almost a thousand schools, in thirty-seven states, are using “lab¬ 
oratory practices in citizenship training. Learning the “know-how” 
of democratic action is the core of citizenship education. Pupils 
are expected to obtain information at firsthand as well as from 
books. T. hey make direct contact with people and places outside 
the classroom. They discover the facts through firsthand experience, 
and they do something about what they discover. Thus the pupils 
help to promote action on local traffic problems, help with com- 

# 0 

mumty campaigns, participate in cleaning-up projects. Evaluations 
of the projects have indicated that teachers using the project 
method are getting much better results than they did when using 
the conventional classroom methods of teaching citizenship. The 
project pupils not only apply what they learn but show greater 
knowledge of subject matter than do the other students. The 
Carnegie Corporation, which has financed the program for three 
years, has made additional grants so that the program can be car¬ 
ried on for another three years. 

A very encouraging aspect of the program is the report of the 
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attitude of the teachers. An analysis of the reports made during 
1951-1952 reveals that most of the teachers collaborating in the 
project are quite happy about the growth and development they 
have seen in their pupils. 

The development of the core curriculum in the public high 
school is another indication that emphasis is being placed on the 
development of the personal and social responsibility needed by 
large numbers of youngsters, especially since most of them will not 
go to college. There is a growing awareness that the traditional 
ways of organizing and presenting learning experiences for the 
pupils are not meeting the developmental needs of young people. 

“core” course has been introduced. Schools refer 
to this type of course as Integrated Program, Basic Living, Social 
Living, Unified Studies, Common Learnings or General Education. 
Whatever the name, the core study is based upon two ideas: it 
provides experiences needed by the high-school pupils, and the 
experiences cut across subject lines.* 

There has been a movement toward the preparation of dif¬ 
ferent and better materials by state departments of education. These 
materials are consistent with the teachings learning process we 
have been concerned with. In the State of Mississippi, for example, 
a core curriculum has been developed for the secondary school in 
which three broad areas are included: (1) problems of environ¬ 
ment and social living, (2) fundamental skills, and (3) recreation 
and esthetic expression. 2 

Another case in point is the State of Virginia. Here the entire 
program for both the elementary and secondary schools is built 

. The Office of Education of the Federal Security Agency estimates that as 

? , nuar Y L 1950, no more than 3.5 percent of all public secondary schools 
nad some form of core program. 

statcs re P or t no such program; fourteen others report it in fewer than 

^ve sc ools. Seven states—California, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 

cw ork, and Pennsylvania—account for 62 percent of the schools providing 
c ore programs. 

Over a third of all core programs are found in the seventh grade and 30 
percent in the eighth. Less than 15 percent of core programs are found in the 

* • , S< L °°l S t * le country. Furthermore the combination of English and 
ocia tudies comprises close to 75 percent of the core offering. 
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around six major functions of social life: (1) personal development, 
(2) protection and conservation of life, property, and natural re¬ 
sources, (3) production and destruction of goods and services, 
(4) communication and transportation of goods and people, (5) 

recreation, and (6) the expression of esthetic and religious im- 
pulses. 3 

Another case of a state’s taking steps to better its public schools 
is that of Connecticut. In this instance the effort is not in curriculum 
but rather in in-service teacher education. Here the state depart¬ 
ment has cooperated with Yale University and the Bureau for 
Intercultural Education in setting up a research project testing 
certain hypotheses and methods in in-service education. In a two- 
year period more than 12 teachers in more than 50 schools were 
given in-service education courses which, incidentally, carried Yale 

University graduate credits. The marked improvements in those 
classrooms are very heartening. 4 

Aside from statewide improvements, certain individual schools 
or city and county school systems throughout the country are en¬ 
gaged in genuine efforts in the development of a core curriculum 
for secondary schools. For example, the Highland Park, Ill., high 
school has developed the following core topics for the ninth to 
twelfth grades. How a Person Operates as a Member of Groups, 
Why Man Behaves as He Does, American Culture and Self-direc¬ 
tion and Discovery. The schools in Santa Barbara, Calif., have 
developed core topics for all the high school classes. Denver, Colo., 
Wichita, Kans., and Tulsa and Oklahoma City, Okla., are among 
the pioneers. Schools in Battle Creek, Mich., Wilmington, Del., and 
in New Jersey are making genuine effort in revising their curricu- 
lums. A greater proportion of secondary schools of Maryand than 
of any other state have adopted the core curriculum. Randor Town- 
ship, Pa., one of the original eight-year-study schools, has con¬ 
tinued its experimentation with the least backsliding. 

The apparent success of the core curriculum in a few places 
has led to its adoption on paper by some of the larger public school 
systems of the country. The survey of the U. S. Office of Education 
shows how limited in extent the much publicized core program is. 
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Nevertheless, the core curriculum appears to be a step in the right 
direction. The program, theoretically, is based upon the sounder 
views of pupil development and more realistic views of the 
teaching*-* learning process. In reality, however, there is the danger 
that form will be substituted for substance. Unless teachers are 
prepared to understand pupil development and the teaching*-* 
learning process, the core curriculum will tend to remain the same 
old curriculum under a new name. 

Certain teachers’ colleges are trying to do a different kind of 
job in developing teachers. At random we mention the teachers’ 
colleges at Temple University, the University of Chicago, New York 
University, the University of Illinois, and Willimantic State Teach¬ 
ers College of Connecticut and Arizona State Teachers College at 
lernpe. There are others but, on the whole, most state teachers’ 
colleges remain rooted, despite some language change, in traditional 
ways. 

d here are, however, some promising signs for a revitalized 
educational program. 

1. There is a wide acceptance of wholesome educational principles 
at the higher levels of the educational hierarchy. 

2. 1 he ever-increasing number of teachers who are coming into 
colleges and universities for advanced graduate courses will 
probably lead to the improvement of instruction despite the 
resistances to genuine learning which they bring to the “courses.” 

3. The steadily declining incidence of real moss-back techniques 
is heartening, and there is evidence to show this decline, slow 
though it be.* 

4. During the past few years, in the elementary schools, the con- 

We recently came across a pupil in the library of a large city high 
school^ laboriously scrawling on a sheet of paper, “I will not forget my history 
book, two hundred times. We are quite certain that pupil will never forget his 
history book—or his history teacher. 

u anot her school, which issues modern report cards with such headings as 

cooperation,” ‘‘accepts criticism,” “shows improvement,” and so on, and 
u 1,c ^ ^ as modern lighting, filtered air, and green boards, we heard the teacher 
comment, as Mary, one of the pupils entered the classroom five minutes late, 
hope you 11 be pleased to learn, Mary, that you and the entire class will 
remain in your scats after class is dismissed for one-half hour. I’ll simply not 
have anyone coming in late.” 
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cept of pupil importance and child-centered curriculum has 
been accepted up to the middle of the third grade. The real 
traditional academic school pressures start at this point. But 
sounder elementary school practices are now moving up, slowly, 
through the grades. 

5. The so-called “guidance movement 55 is worthy of mention. In 
most schools, guidance facilities are pitifully inadequate. There 
are schools where one finds one guidance counselor for one or 
even two thousand pupils. Too often the guidance counselor 
functions as a vocational counselor or as an aid to “discipline.” 
Nevertheless, the very existence of such a “movement 55 is testi¬ 
mony to the shift toward meeting individual needs of children 
in schools. 

6. The ear- and lip-service paid to sounder educational principles 
and practices tells the story of the impending changes in the 
philosophy of education, curriculum, and teaching procedures. 
Even the fact that it is considered wise to say one believes in 
the newer attitudes in education reflects the pressures toward 
acceptance of those views. 

The signs are promising. New horizons are appearing. Many 
sound ideas and practices are available. Most of the points of view 
expressed in this book have not remained on a theoretical level. 
They have been incorporated in educational practice here and 
there throughout the country. Indeed, this volume itself is based 
upon the actual classroom experiences of teachers. Materials are 
being recast and curriculums reshaped. 

School administrations are re-examining their functions, pol¬ 
icies, and procedures. Supervisors of teachers are critically revising 
curriculum and emphasizing group planning. Many parent-teacher 
associations are becoming revitalized. The parents themselves are 
starting to provide their own leadership for their group. (The Den¬ 
ver groups are an outstanding example.) Thousands of teachers 
are attending hundreds of summer workshops. We are witnessing 
more than the usual periodic re-examination of the educational 
establishments of this country. We are in the midst of a minor 
revolution regarding primary and secondary education. 
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The keystone of the entire educational enterprise, however, is 
the teacher. Without her zeal to teach and her will-to-learn, the 
classrooms remain a wilderness of wasted logic, however pretty the 
words. There can be no substitute for the contagious warmth of the 
teacher who seeks to understand herself, her pupils, and what hap¬ 
pens between them during the teaching gleaming process. 
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